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PREFACE 

This book has been written to satisfy the needs of students 
reading for University Entrance Scholarships and the 
various Higher School Certificate and University Inter- 
mediate examinations It is also hoped that it will be 
sufficient for those readers who do not intend to carry 
the study of this subject beyond the Pass Degree stage 
While it IS now generally accepted that Science should 
form a part of the general education of every citizen, there 
IS still a feeling that its claim to recognition lies rather 
in its " utility than in its cultural value I have written 
this book m the hope of showing that the study of natural 
knowledge is as truly cultural as that of literature or art. 
From this point of view the fundamental aim of the teacher 
of Science should be to try to instil into his pupils some 
interest in the phenomena of Nature for their own sake, 
to develop the spirit of enquiry, to train them in reliable 
observation and the judicious summing up of evidence, 
to foster the imagination needed to frame hypotheses to 
explain his observations, and lastly to develop some little 
appreciation of the beauty of the rational scheme which 
has been created by the mind of man to explain the 
phenomena of Nature. I have tried, therefore, not only 
to describe the investigations which have been made and 
the theories which have been put forward to account for 
them in the realm of Heat, but also to bring out the reason 
for the various experiments An attempt has been made to 
show that every piece of w^ork, experimental or theoretical 
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was ixndertaken to solve some problem of particular in- 
terest For example, before describing the experiments 
of Amagat, Regnault, and others on Boyle's law at high 
pressures, it is suggested that this work was undertaken 
to see if the so-called " permanent gases " showed devia- 
tions from the law similar to those of the liquefiable gases, 
in which case it was probable that they themselves were 
not permanent " The historical method of treating the 
subject has therefore been adopted, as this seemed to be 
the most appropriate way of illustrating that Science is 
a living subject, and that the scientist carries out his w^ork 
to solve some problem which interests him He expresses 
himself in his work no less than the artist, for example, 
and is as indifferent to material reward or popular recog- 
nition Nevertheless, the historical method has not been 
slavishly adhered to, and some of the older forms of 
apparatus, such as Bunsen's ice calorimeter, have been 
omitted, if they have now been replaced by other, more ac- 
curate, methods In the same way, recent methods for the 
standard determinations, such as specific heat, latent heat, 
and the compressibility of gases, have been added when 
they seemed sufficiently important to warrant inclusion in 
a book of this standard An attempt has also been made 
to encourage the critical faculty of the reader by not only 
describing the apparatus and experimental procedure, but 
also by pomtmg out the reasons for the form the apparatus 
actually took and by drawing attention to its defects no 
less than to its good points Finally, I have not hesitated 
to point out the inadequacy of the classical theories in 
the case of specific heats and radiation in order to instil 
into the reader that any one theory is only an approxima- 
tion to the truth and is liable to failure, modification, and 
perhaps rejection m the light of new facts 

A considerable variety of questions has been set at the 
end of each chapter and includes routine descriptive 
questions, numerical examples, and essay questions. 
Some of these have been composed by the author and the 
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others are reproduced from various examination papers 
by kind permission of the Cambridge University PresSj 
the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board, the 
University of London, and the Examining Boards to the 
two principal Groups of Oxford Colleges The source of 
each question so reproduced is printed m brackets after it 
It is hardly necessary to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the standard works on the subject such as Preston's 
Heat, Roberts' Heat and Thermodynarmcs, and Maxwell's 
Theory of Heat I should also like to express my sincere 
thanks to Mr J A Ratcliffe, M A , Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College and University Lecturer m Physics at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, for his kindness m 
reading the manuscript and for his valuable criticisms 
and suggestions I should also like to thank my colleague, 
Mr A E E McKenzie, M A , who has read the proofs and 
made a number of helpful suggestions. 


Repton School, May, 1933- 


The sources of the questions are indicated as follows * 


Camb Schol 
Oxford Schol 
O. and C. 

N U J B 

I^ond B Sc 
Tripos, Pari i 


Entrance Scholarships at Cambridge Colleges 
Entrance Scholarships at Oxford Colleges 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board Higher Certificate 
Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 
Board Higher Certificate 
London University Pass B Sc Examination. 
Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos, 
Cambridge Umversity 
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INTRODUCTION 

Science may be defined as '' the promotion of natura. 
knowledge/' the pursuit of truth," or " the systematic 
investigation of the physical world," and its claim to be 
regarded as such is based largely on the method by which 
it searches for knowledge The first and fundamental step 
IS to ascertain the facts m connection with the problem 
under investigation by an appeal to experience, that is, 
by experimental investigation, for Science recognises no 
authority other than Nature The next step is to classify 
the facts in order that their significance may be the better 
appreciated , this involves ideally their expression in the 
form of a mathematical equation The third and essential 
step IS the formulation of a theory to exp] am the facts, 
this being the really outstanding part of the work, because 
Science is emphatically not a catalogue of facts but an 
attempt to fit them into a rational scheme Finally it 
is demanded of a theory that it shall be capable of ex- 
perimental verification and shall lead to a search for new 
facts, and so the journey is continued ever onwards mto 
new realms of knowledge The characteristic feature of 
this method is that it is constantly m touch with exper’ 
mental fact and that is why Science can justly claim to 
be the pursuit of truth 

It IS the aim of this book to exemplify the above principles, 
m the case of Heat, and so the first seven chapters are 
devoted to an account of the appropriate experimental 
facts The most fundamental conception m connection 
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xii Introduction 

with the science of Heat is that of temperature , the 
temperature of a body is simply how hot it is, or its degree 
of hotness It is a measure of a certain physical condition 
of the body and is perceived primarily by the sense of 
touch If we feel that of two objects A is hotter than B, 
then m scientific language the temperature of A is greater 
than that of B Let us suppose that we raise the tem- 
perature of B till it IS the same as that of A by putting 
a bunsen burner under it, what causes the change in tem- 
perature ^ It IS both rational and in accordance with 
experiment to assume that the bunsen gives something 
to B which causes rise in temperature , we call this 
'' something '' heat, and it is unnecessary to postulate 
anythmg as to its nature It is merely the cause of the 
observed effect — rise in temperature 

Havmg established clear and concise definitions of the 
two fundamental notions, temperature and heat, the 
accurate measurement of temperature is next considered, 
to be followed by an account of various determinations 
concernmg quantity of heat, such as the specific heat of 
solids, liquids, and gases Two of the commonest effects 
of heat are expansion and change of state and they are 
accordingly treated m the next four chapters of the book. 
This account of the experimental facts is concluded by a 
description of the properties of vapours and we are now 
m a position to consider the theories of heat An account 
of the caloric theory and the evidence which led to its 
downfall serves to introduce the view now universally 
accepted that heat is a form of energy and a description 
of the experimental evidence in its favour is given It 
is natural to enquire now as to what sort of energy heat 
may be, and the answer to this question is found in an 
attempt to explam the above facts on the assumption 
that heat is the energy of motion of the molecules of a body 
The kmetic theory meets with its most striking success 
in the explanation of the ideal gas equation, but a number 
of assumptions, which are certainly untrue, are made to 
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simplify the calculations This suggests that all actual 
gases deviate to a greater or less extent from the ideal gas, 
and an account is then given of the experiments of Andrews 
and Holborn, which verify the above supposition This 
fuller investigation of the properties of gases leads us to 
consider on the one hand their liquefaction and on the other 
hand Van der Waals* equation, one of the most successful 
attempts to represent the behaviour of an actual gas by 
a mathematical equation We have now firmly established 
the view that heat is a form of energy and we have already 
discovered the law governing the conversion of work into 
heat, the first law of thermodynamics What law or laws 
govern the converse process ^ This problem is one of the 
greatest practical interest and its solution is to be found 
m the second law of thermodynamics, which has many 
theoretical applications, such as the '' work scale of tem- 
perature '' The book concludes with an account — ^largely 
experimental — of the three ways by which heat is trans- 
mitted, namely, convection, conduction, and radiation 




CHAPTER I 

THE MEASUREAIENT OF TEMPERATURE 

1 . Definition of a Scale of Temperature. — The first step 
in the science of heat is to learn how to measure temperature 
as a number, and furthei, to devise means of measurmg it 
accurately The sense of touch, which is the primitive way 
of measuring temperature, is useless foi tins purpose and 
IS, moreover, very unreliable, as are all observations based 
on physiological sensations For example, on a cold day 
a piece of iron will feel colder than a piece of wood ; their 
tcir];era tares aie really equal, but the iron feels the colder 
because it is the bctier conductor, and so heat can more 
readily flow from the hand into the iron than into tne wood 
For tJie same reason on a hot day a piece of iron will feel 
the hotter Pnysiological sensation, then, must be ruled out 
as far as possibk, and the only excicioe of it demanded 
m scienliiic work is llic judgment of the coincidence of 
two lines, say the image of the cross-wue of a galvano- 
meter lamp with the zero division on the scale, or the 
tangent to a mercury meniscus and the 98 4"" F division 
of a clinical thermometer It is necessar^;^, then, to choose 
some propel ty of matter which vanes with hotness and 
on it to base a scale of temperature 

In order to construct a scale of temperature it is necessary 
to define the zcio and to fix the size of the unit of tem- 
pera tine Tins IS done by choosing tw^o temperatui es, 
calUxl the fixed points, which are constant and easily re- 
producible, and assigning two numerical values to them. 
The lower fixed point is the temperature at which pure 
ice melts at a p>ressure of i standard atmospheie and the 
upper fixed point is the temperature of steam from water 
boiling at a piessure of i standard atmosphere The 
standard atmosphere is the pressure of a cohiinn of mercury 

I 
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76 cm long at o® C , at sea level, and 45® latitude The 
temperature of steam, rather them that of boiling water 
itself, IS chosen, as it has been found exptrimentally that 
the temperature of the boiling water vanes even with the 
nature of the containing vessel These fixed points axe 
called and 100® respectively on the Centigrade system 
of graduation, which is the only one used m scientific work 
We have so far defined two temperatures , we have now 
to construct a scale of temperature which wall enable us 
to measure temperatures wiiluii and outside the range 
of the fixed points To do this we take any property of 
matter w^hich depends on hotness, such as the volume 
of a given mass of mercury, the picssure of a gas at con- 
stc?nt volume, the volume of a gas at constant pressure, 
the resistance of a piece of platinum wire, the E IM F of 
a thermo-couple, or the satux'ation vapour pressure of w’ater 
Let the magnitude of the property chosen be and 
at the louver and upper fixed points respectively* Then 
if its magnitude is F at some other temperature, the 
numerical value, tg, of that temperature is dehned by the 
equation 


/ F F 

tee 

100 Fg^ Fj^0 


(I) 


This defines any temperature at which the property chosen 
still peisists We shall now proceed to illustrate and 
amplify this general definition of a scale of temperature by 
applying it to a number of particular cases 

One of the first properties chosen was the expansion of 
matter when heated, and this led ultimately to the mercury 




Fig I. 

thermometer and the mercitry-zn-glass scale of temperature. 
The mercury thermometer (Fig i) consists essentially of 
a thick-walled capillary tube, which we wFl sapi'jose to 
be uniform for the sake of argument, on the end of which 
IS blown a bulb • the upper end of the capillary tube is 
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closed, the bulb and part of the stem being filled with 
mercury and the remainder with mercury vapour The 
first stage m the calibration of the thermometer is to find 
the two fixed points We now construct a scale of tem- 
perature by making use of the variation in the. level of 
the mercury column with hotness Let the length of the 
mercury column measured from any convenient point on 
the stem be ^.nd at o° C and xoo*^ C respectively, 
and let its length be It when the thermometer is in some 
water Then the temperature, of that water measured 
on the mercury-m-glass scale " is given by the equation 

This equation defines a scale of temperature which covers 
all temperatures between the freezing and boilmg-points 
of mercury It is such that when the mercury is precisely 
half-way between its positions at o® C and loo® C the 
body is at a temperature of 50® C ; it is such that equal 
increases in length of the mercury column define equal 
increments of temperature There is a tendency to think 
that this IS naturally so because mercury really does expand 
uniformly with temperature , this argument is quite wrong 
and IS indeed meaningless, because the word really presup- 
poses the existence of a scale of temperature against which 
the expansion of the mercury is measured But such a 
scale of temperature 'does not exist if we imagine ourselves 
to be the first persons who ever tried to invent one, and m 
any case it need not exist for our purpose The point is that 
our scale of temperature is so defined as to make the length 
of the column increase uniformly wnth temperature 

It should be mentioned here that there are two other 
systems according to which a thermometer may be cah- 
brated On the Fahrenheit system the lower fixed point 
is marked 32 and the upper fixed point 212, and the space 
between them is divided into 180 equal parts It is never 
used in scientific work although it is still m popular use 
m England ; it seems to have been foimded in the attempt 
to avoid negative temperatures, for o® F was about the 
lowest temperature which could be reached at that time, 
usmg a freezmg mixture of snow and salt The R^amur 
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system is used for domestic purposes on the Continent 
and has the two fixed points marked o and So respectively 
It IS a simple matter to convert temperatures from one 
system to another from first principles, and so no formula 
relating such temperatures is given 

The constiuction of a mercury thermometer and the 
determination of the fixed points are dealt with adequately 
m more elementary text-books and so they will not be 
referred to any further here 

2. Errors of the ftlercury Thermometer. — The mer- 
cury thermometer can be made to read to o C or even 
o 01° C if the various errors, which will now be enumerated, 
are allowed for 

{a) The bore of the capillarj^ stem has been assumed 
constant for the sake of simplicity It is impossible to 
obtain such a tube m practice, and so one as nearly uniform 
as possible is chosen and an appropiiate coircction is 
applied 

(6) The thermometer will give a lower reading m the 
vertical than in the horizontal position owing to the pres- 
sure of the mercury column increasing the si/e of the bulb 
and decreasing the volume of the mercury 

(i:) If the bulb of the theimometer be subjected to an 
abnormally high external pressure, as for example when 
it is immersed m a dense liquid, this will decrease the size 
of the bulb and cause it to read too high This effect can 
easily be demonstrated by holding the ‘bulb of the thermo- 
. meter between the thumb and finger until its reading is 
steady , on applymg a small pressure the reading can be 
made to mcrease by as much as a degree, at on^e u sunnng 
its original value on releasing the pressure A pa tii at can 
easily give himself a temperature ” in this way by nipping 
the bulb of a clinical thermometer gently with his teeth, 
but he must be careful not to overdo it 1 

(^) It has been tacitly assumed that the whole of the 
mercury in the thermometer is at the temperature to be 
measured, but this is frequently not the case and causes 
the thermometer to read too low This is called the error 
of the exposed column 

(e) Lastly there are errors m the o° C. mark owing to 
the fact that glass is somewhat plastic, and so the bulb 
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of the thermometer does not return at once to its oiigmaJ 
size after it has been heated up 

No account will be given of the way in which these 
errors are estimated and corrected for, since the current 
practice is to send a thermometer required for accurate 
work to the National Physical Laboratory to be tested 
It is calibrated against a standard thermometer and is 
returned with a table which gives the true temperature 
corresponding to any reading on the thermometer, when 
used in a certain specified way (that is, when lying horp 
zontally and with the stem only immersed up to tiie 10^ C. 
mark, etc ) 

The mercury thermometer is seldom used m accurate 
scientific work nowadays, having been replaced by the 
platinum resistance and thermo-electric thermometers 
The reasons for this are 

(a) Its limited range — ^mercury freezes at — 39® C. and 
boils at 356° C , vLereas in the modern physics laboratory 
tempeiatures may be used from — 272° C up to 3000"^ C ! 

(b) It can only read to an accuracy of 0-05° C over 
this range, and then only after making many troublesome 
corrections and being bound by limitations as to the method 
of use which cannot always be realised in practice 

Nevertheless it has ceitain advantages which still make 
it useful in one or two cases where very accurate measuie- 
ment is not required , for example, m weather observations 
and as a clinical thermometer in medical practice Its 
advantages for ihis soil of purpose are 

(a) It is easy to read, like all pointer instruments '' 

(b) It is easy to use and canry about 

3 . Maximum and Minimum Thermometers. — ^Two 
of the measuiements taken at every weather station are 
the maximum and minimum temperatures reached in the 
air daiiiig the twenty-four hours ending at 9 a m each day 
These are both recorded by mercury tuerraometers winch 
must have been standardised at the National Physical 
Laboratory and be used m a specified way, if the readings 
are to be accepied by the Meteorological Office, Foi 
example, they must be mounted almost horizontally with 
the bulb slightly lower than the top of the stem ; thus, 
if the thermometer is standardised m this position, the 
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second error mentioned in Art 2 is eliminated The ther- 
mometer will never be exposed to any abnormally high 
pressure, nor is there any error of the exposed column, 
so it IS quite able to give readings accurate to o 1° F , which 
IS all that IS required 

The maximum thermometer is calibrated from about 
30° F to 130® F and the stem has a constriction at C 
(Fig 2) When the temperature rises, the enormous force 
of expansion — it wiH be of the order of tons — easily pushes 



the mercury through the constriction, but as soon as it 
begins to fall there is only the weight of the thread of 
mercury above the constriction, perhaps a few giams, to 
force it down This is quite insufticicnt, and so the thiead 
of mercury continues to denote the maximum temperature 
of the day, which can be read at leisure The thermometer 
is set by shaking the mercury through the constriction 
until it has joined that in the bulb once more 

A clinical thermometer works on precisely the same 
prmcipie and is calibrated from 95° F. to iio*^ F It is 

essential that, when 
the thermometer is 
removed from the 
patient's mouth, the 
mercury thicacl sliould 
remain fixed and not 
Fig 3 go down as it would 

do 111 an oidinaiy 
thermometer, otherwise the doctor would have to take the 
reading while the thermometer was still m the patient's 
mouth J 

The minimum thermometer is filled with alcohol and 
contains a metal index AB (Fig 3) When the temperature 
IS falling the surface tension of the alcohol drags the index 
down with it, but as soon as it begins to rise the viscosity 
of the alcohol cannot move the mdex, and so the end B 
denotes the mmimum temperatuie reached during the 
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specified period The instrument is set by tilting it until 
the index is again in contact with the alcohol meniscus and 
it IS calibrated from about — 20° F to 60° F The reader 
IS referred to the more elementary text-books for Six's 
maximum and minimum thermometer and other tj^es 
4 . The Constant Volume Gas Thermometer. — ^The 
preceding account of the mercury thermometer reveals 
certain distinct limitations, such as its restricted range and 
troublesome corrections These defects are due in part to 
the variable behaviour of the glass, and this leads to a 
distrust of the mercury thermometer of a more fundamental 
nature If two given mercury thermometers are made of 
different kinds of glass, will they give the same reading 
(except at o'" C and 100° C where they agree by definition) 
when .placed in the same water-bath ^ It is found by 
experiment that they do not, and the theoretical reason 
for this disagreement will be discussed later It is suffi- 
cient to emphasise here that the difference in readings 
is real and not due to experimental error We are now 
confronted by a serious difficulty, namely, that no two mer- 
cury thermometers can be expected to agree The trouble 
arises from the fact that the expansion of the glass is com- 
parable with that of the mercury, and so it can be eliminated 
by choosing as the basis of our scale of temperature a 
substance whose expansion is large compared with that 
of glass A gas at once suggests itself and can be used in 
two ways Either the increase in volume at constant pres- 
sure, or the mcrease in pressure at constant volume may be 
chosen Long experience has shown that constant volume 
thermometers are the easier to use and if anything give the more 
accurate results, and so the constant pressure thermometer 
will not receive any further consideration in this book 
Suppose that a given mass of a certain gas, say hydrogen, 
when kept at a constant volume exerts pressures 
pg^, and p at the upper and lower fixed points and at the 
temperature of a water-bath respectively Then the tem- 
perature, tg, of that water-bath measured on the constant 
volume hydrogen scale is given by 

h ^ P Ptoe 
100 p^t — Ptoe 


- ( 3 ) 
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adopted precisely the same way of defining the two tem- 
perature scales with regard to tlitii icspective properties 
a»id that m each case \.o have made use of the general 
ecpiation (i) It can be st‘cn trom equation (3) that the 
cOiistant volume hycliogexi scale is so dthned as to make 
the piessuie of hydrogen at constant \oliime increase 
umhamly wnth temperature This is so iinpoitant that 
we shall demonstrate its truth by deriMUg equation (3) 
from the assumption that pressure vaiKs uniformly with 
temperature 

It w’e assume a linear relation between pressure and 
temperature, the following equation is true . 

P = p^i.e (l + a i'l,) • . . (4) 

where a is a constant independent of temperature 

It must be emphasised that this equation is matliaiaaii- 
cally true , there is no question of adding furtliei leims 
involving t/, . if more accurate expouments 

are performed Ihe fact is that the equation is an al- 
ternative delinition of the constant volume hydrogen scale, 
and the equation serves as the basis for the calralaiion 
of the leinpeiature at which the pussure is p Now at 
the upper fixed point we have the following relation* 

pH = Pxcc (l + « 100). . . ( 5 ) 

Re-writing equations (4) and (5) we have 

P Ptce ~ Ptcc ^ 

Pst Ptce ” Ptce ^ 100 

Dividing the one by the other, we have 

P P7C0 _ ^0 
Pst - Pzee 100 

which agrees with equation (3) defining the constant \^oIume 
hydrogen scale 

It IS important to compare and contrast the two scales 
m rather more detail On the mercury-m-gla^s scale 
equal increments in temperature correspond to equal in- 
creases m length of the mercuiy column ; on the constant 
volume hydrogen scale equal increments of temperature 
correspond to equal mcrements of pressure ; on the mercury- 
m-glass scale 50"^ C. is defined to be that temperatuie at 
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which the mercury column is precisely half-way between 
Its positions at o° C and loo® C , the two fixed points, 
whereas on the constant volume hydrogen scale 50^ C 
is defined to be such a temperature that the pressure of 
a given mass of hydrogen at constant volume is precisely 
half-way between its values at o® C and loo'^ C The 
question now arises, will these two scales of temperature 
agree at points other than o® C. and 100® C , where they 
agree by definition ^ It is simply a matter of whether the 
pressure of the hydrogen does happen to be exactly half- 
way between its valuer at o'" C. and 100® C. when the 
mercury column is juac half- 
way between the 0° C and 
100° C marks This can only 
be settled by experiment, 
winch shows that the two 
scales do not agree The 
matter will be discussed later 
m this chapter, but even now 
we may ask why should they 
agree ^ After all, they are 
based on two quite unrelated 
properties of matter From 
the practical point of view, we 
may say that the disagree- 
ment is less than 1° C for 
temperatures between o"" C. 
and 100° C 

A simple type of constant PxG 4 

volume thermometer due to 

Joly is shown m Fig 4 The bulb A contains a fixed 
mass of gas and is immersed m the body whose temperature 
is to be measured It is connected by a capillary tube 
C to a mercury manometer The volume of the gas is 
kept constant by mamtaming the level of the mercury 
D at the same reading on the scale S by means of the 
movable tube R, and the pressure of the gas is given by 
^ = H + 

where H = the height of the barometer 

h = the difierence m levels of D and E and is 
reckoned positive or negative according as 
E IS above or below D. 

I ^ 
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Any unknown temperature is then determined as de- 
scribed above 

5 Harker and Chappuis’ Gas Thermometer. — Joly's 
thermometer has one serious defect, which can best be 
illustrated by a numerical example Suppose = lOO cm , 
then for any gas ^loo = ^3^ 6 cm approximately The 
increase in pressure for a rise in temperature of ioo° C 
IS 36 6 cm and so the change in pressure for a change m 
temperature of C is o 0036 cm It we wish to measure 
temperature to ^ must be able to measure 

the pressure of the gas to o 004 cm It is evident that 
Joly's thermometer cannot do this, however accurately 
the difference in levels may be read, since no barometer 
IS incorporated with the instrument Hie reading of the 
barometer may easily change by o 01 cm in the time 
that elapses between observing it and the diifcTcnce in 
levels of the thermometer, and if the baiomcter is at a 
different vertical height from the thermometer, a coirection 
will have to be made to obtain the atmospheric pressure at 
the level of the thermometei from that read on the bar- 
ometer So a really accurate constant volume thermometer 
always has a barometer mcorpo'^ated m it, and tlie instru- 
ment designed by Harker and Chappuis will now be de- 
scribed (Fig 5) It consists of a bulb A of about 1600 c c 
volume ]oined to the manometer by a capillary tube C 
The gas is kept at constant volume by maintaining the 
level of the mercury in contact wuth the tip of the pointer 
P^, and so carefully is the apparatus designed that the volume 
of the dead space is only 05 cc ’ (The ‘"dead space" 
IS the space occupied by that part of the gas which is not 
at the temperature to be measured, and so is roughly the 
capillary tube and the space over the mercury touching 
the pointer ) The pressure can be suitably adjusted 
by the reservoir R and is measured by a barometei B to 
which a scale is attached The bulb is immersed m the body 
whose temperature is to be measured, and wdien the con- 
ditions are steady the reservoir is raised until the mercury 
just touches the tip of the pointer P^ The baiomcter 
tube is then adjusted by a screw" mechanism until the lt‘vel 
of the mercury m it just coincides wnth the tiji of the 
pointer Pg Since the scale S is so arranged tliai lis 7t‘io 
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coincides with the tip of the pointer Pg, the reading of the 
vernier V, whose zero coincides with the tip of the pointer 
Pi, gives the pressure of the gas directly Two corrections 
must be applied (a) The gas in the “ dead space is 
not at the temperature to be measured The error due to 
this is very small in this instrument and so an approxi- 
mate determination of it is suffi- 
cient (b) The volume of the gas 
IS not constant owing to the ex- 
pansion of the bulb Here again 
the error is small and can be 
allowed for with sufficient ac- 
curacy 

The constant volume gas ther- 
mometer has several distinct 
advantages 

(a) Wide range ; it can be 
used from the 
liquefying point 
of the gas up to 
1500^ C. 

(Z?) Accuracy ; 
it will measure 
temperatures 
between the 
fixed points to 
o 005° C , tem- 
peratures up to 
500® C to o I® 

C , and tem- 
peratures as 
high as 1500® 

C to 2® C Fig 5 

(c) Easily and 

accurately’^ reproducible ; this means that it is possible for 
two competent physicists, one working at Cambridge and 
the other at Melbourne, say, to make two constant volume 
hydrogen thermometers which will agree to the above limits 
of accuracy. This is due to the fact that the properties of 
pure hydrogen are the same all over the world, that pure 
hydrogen can be readily obtained, and that the properties 
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of the bulb, which do vary, only come in to a negligible 
extent We have seen that different scales do not agree 
with one another , if this should turn out to be serious, 
then this last advantage of the gas thermometer will render 
It very suitable as the basis of a standaid scale of 
temperature 

The gas thermometer has one very serious disadvantage ; 
t can never be used for the direct measurement of tempera- 
lure as its bulb IS too large Its great use is to scive as 
a standard for the calibration of more convenient ty pcs of 
thermometer, such as the platinum resii^tance and thermo- 
electric thermometers, which will now be described 

6. The Platinum Resistance Thermometer. — This 
thermometer depends on the fact that the resistance of 
a piece of platinum wire increases with temperature It 
consists essentially of a suitably mounted coil of platinum 
wire, whose resistance can be measured at any tem]ierature 
by a Wheatstone net arrangement Let its resistance be 
Rjce, Rsi, a-iid R at 0° C , 100° C , and an unknown tempera 
ture respectively. Then we define the unknown tempera- 
ture, on the platinum resistance scale of temperatuie 
by the equation 


A- = 

loo R.t — 


( 5 «) 


Notice that yet another scale of temperature has been 
introduced, and that it is defined m just the same way as 
the others which have been considered , that is, equal in- 
crements of resistance define equal increments of tempera- 
ture, or temperature is so defined that resistance vanes 
uniformly with it Furthermore, temperatures can be 
measured on the platinum resistance scale without the 
use of any other thermometer, for the determination of 
a,nd Rat needs no thermometer The question at 
once arises — do the platinum resistance and constant 
volume gas scales agree ^ Experiment shows that they 
do not and the discrepancy is serious A numerical 
example will make this clear Suppose R.^a == 2*56 ohms, 
then R^t = 3*56 ohms. If R = 5 56 ohms, then Irom 
equation (5a) tj, == 300° C. ; yet if the bulb of a constant 
volume hydrogen thermometer is placed in contact with 
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the same body it records a temperature of 309° C 1 The 
situation may be summed up in this way , each new pro- 
perty of matter used for a thermometer introduces a new 
scale of temperature, which is shown by experiment to 
disagree with the other known scales The only way to 
obtam concordant results with all of these thermometers 
IS to choose one scale as a standard and calibrate all the 
other thermometers with reference to it As we have not 
yet enquired as to the theoretical reason for the disagree- 
ment of different scales of temperature, our choice wdi be 
a purely arbitrary one dictated solely hy practical convenience 
and reproducibility The latter is the paramount considera- 
tion , whatever standard is chosen must be easily and 
accurately reproducible m any physical laboratory m any 
part of the world Accordmgly the International Bureau 
adopted as the standard scale of temperature that given by the 
constant volume hydrogen thermometer, the gas to be at a pres- 
sure of I metre of mercury at o® C. The two fixed points 
are to be called 0° C and 100® C as usual Notice that 
even the pressure of the gas at o® C is specified, so that 
there is not a single variable factor which might cause two 
thermometers working on this scale to disagree 

We may now return to the platinum resistance ther- 
mometer It has been shown experimentally by Callendar 
that the resistance R of a piece of pure platinum at a 
temperature f C measured on the constant volume hydrogen 
scale is related to its resistance R,ce ^-t o® C by the equatimi 

= + at+bt^) . . yp) 

where a and b are constants The thermometer is calibrated 
by finding and R4^4 55 The latter is obtained by 

finding the resistance of the wire when it is at the tem- 
perature of the vapour from sulphur boiling at i standard 
atmosphere, 444 55° C being its temperature on the con- 
stant volume hydrogen scale as found by experiment. 
Substituting these values in equation (6) we have two 
relations from which a and b can be calculated , then any 
unknown temperature measured on the constant volume 
hydiogen scale can be determined from equation (6) once 
the corresponding resistance has been measured 

The thermcmeter bulb is a tube of porcelain T contammg 
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a notched strip of mica M on which the coil of fine platinum 
wire IS wound (Fig 6) The leads joininc; this coil to the 
Wheatstone net and the compen^aling 
AB leads C are insulated from one another bv 

passing them through mica dibcs I), aid 


M- 


’C 


D 


D 


the tube is exhausted of gas and sealt^d to 
avoid trouble due to oxidation 1 he 
ance R of the platinum coil is measured by 
the modified Wheatstone net arrangement 
shown in Fig 7 The lesistanees P and O 
are made equal to one another, so that, 
when the budge is balaiict d by means of 
the vanable resistance S, K = S It is 
necessary, however, to be able to measime 
the resistance R to 00001 ohm la order 
to determine a tcmperatuie to o 01' C In 
the typical case considered above R^^^^ == 
2 56 ohms, R^f = 3 56 ohms, and so a change 
in temperatuic of o 01® C corresponds 
I'oughly to a change m resistance of 

ft 


Fra 6 

o 0001 ohm. Resistance 
boxes are not usually made 
with steps as small as this, 
so a uniform wire of length 
2a and resistance r ohms 
pci cm IS inserted as 
shown The final balance 
IS made by a sliding contact 
movung along this wire If 
It IS in the position shown, 
then 



K. ^ x)r = S + (a -f x)?', 
.*• R = S 4 - 2xr 


* ( 7 ) 
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But this relation takes no account of the resistance of the 
leads joining the platinum coil to the Wheatstone net, 
which will introduce an error of the exposed column which 
also occurred in the other two thermometers we have 
considered In those it was corrected for, but in the 
platinum resistance thermometer Callendar devised a 
beautiful method of eliminating it He inseited in the 
arm of the net opposite to the coil a pair of compensating 
leads exactly similar to those of the coil , he also laid these 
compensating leads by the side of the '' real ” leads so as 
to be at the same temperature Since P = Q, it is obvious 
that the resistance of the compensating leads just cancels 
out that of the '' real ” leads and that equation (7) does 
give the resistance of the coil of platinum, the whole of 
which IS at the temperature to be measured 

The advantages of the platinum resistance thermometer 
are 

[a) It IS convenient to use m practice 

\b) It has a wade range, — 200° C to 1200° C. 

(c) It IS as accurate as the gas thermometer over the 
corresponding range 

It has one disadvantage; it is not adapted to measuring 
varying temperatures, such as is required in obtaining the 
cooling curves of al- 
loys* This is due to 
the large thermal 
capacity and low 
thermal conductivity 
of the bulb and to 
the time needed for 
balancing the bridge 
The thermo-electric 
thermometer is admir- 
ably adapted to this 
purpose and will now 
be described 

7 . The Thermo- 
electric Thermometer. — Suppose any two metals or a 
metal and an alloy, such as copper and iron, are joined 
to form a circuit as shown in Fig 8, and one junction A 
IS kept at the temperature of melting ice and the other B 
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IS heated It is found that the galvanometer G is de- 
flected, showing that the difference of temperature of the 
junctions has given rise to an E M F which is causing 
a current to flow. It has been shown experimentally that 
tins EMF is a function of the temperatuie difteience 
between the junctions, and so this phenomenon, called 
the Seebeck effect, can be used to measuie temperature 
An arrangement for doing this is called a thermo-electric 
thermometer , two suitable substances aic chosen, and 
the cold junction is kept in melting ice, winie the hot 
junction IS heated to various temperatures determined by 
a constant volume h3"drogcn thermometer, and the E M F 
at each temperature is measured A graph of E M F 
against temperature of the hot junction on the constant 
volume hydiogen scale is drawn from these measurements, 
and the temperature of any body can be read off from it 
when the EMF of the thermo-electric thermometer iias 
been measured with the hot junction in contact with tiie 
body 

For temperatures up to about 300"^ C the most suitable 
substances for the thermometer are copper and conslantaii 
(an alloy of copper and nickel), because the3^ give the com- 
parativel}^ large EMF of 40 X volts per tem- 

perature difference between the junctions Above 300® C 
they become unreliable owing to oxidation and muht be 
replaced by platinum and an alloy of platinum and rhodium 
which can be used up to 1600"^ C 

The method of measuring the EMF of the tliermometer 
depends on the accurac3^ aimed at , a potent ujinefler is 
used if the temperature is to be measured with the gusiU'st 
possible precision, but if only moderate .iLcmac}^ is re- 
quired a high resistance galvammieter wiil do Its reading 
measures the current flowmg, but this will be proporticmal 
to the EMF since the variation in n^sistance of tiie inetais 
and leads is so small compared wilii the total resistance of 
the ciicuit Where a measurement of tcrnperatiue to the 
nearest 10° C or so is all that is needed, thermo-electric 
thermometers are supplied with a high resistance gahaiio- 
meter H calibrated directly in clegiees Centigrade Ihe 
hot junction B is contained in a porcelain tube (Fig 9) 
and IS joined to the galvanometer by long, flexible k4ds ; 
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no special ariangement is made to keep the temperature 
of the cold 3 unction constant in this thermometer, which 
IS used for measuring the tempeialure of blast furnaces 
and such like 

The cliiof advantages of the thermo-electric theimoineter 
are 

^(a) It can be used for measuring varying temperatures 
on account of its small thermal capacity 

(b) ft lias a wide range, — 200° C to 1600® C 

(c) It can be made into a direct reading instrument. 
But it IS never quite so accurate as the platinum resistance 
thermometer at coi responding tem- 
peratures , for example, it will 
measure temperatures round and 
about 500*^ C to an accuracy of 
o 30 c whereas the platinum resist- 
ance thermometei is accurate to 
003° C 

8. The Arbitrary Nature of Scales 
of Temperature — We are now in a 
position to consider what is meant 
by a scale of temperature m general 
terms, why dihcient scales disagree, 
and hence why any scale is arbitrary 

We have alieady seen (Ait i) that 
a scale of temperature based on a 
particular property of matter is de- 
fined by the equation 

t F ^ F 

to J- A 



TOO 


st 


F, 


(I) 


where F^^, and F are the magnitudes of the given 

prope"tv at the lower and upper fixed points and the 
temper icuic, /g, respectively We shall call this the F scale 
of temperature The fixed points chosen have been de- 
fined above, but it may be noted here that the proof of 
the fact that they are fixed needs no scale of temperature. 
It is only necessary to show that the value of the given 
propel is alu a3^s the same whenever the bulb of the ther- 
mometer IS at the temperature of the fixed point and this 
can be done before any scale of temperature is thought of 
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It is evident from equation (i) that temperature is so 
defined that it varies uniformly %\ith the selected property 
This is so important that it will be shown in another way 
If temperature is so chosen that it varies uniformly with 
the property chosen, then 

F = F,e.(i + at,) . . , (8) 

where ^ is a constant independent of temperature 

Then, at the upper fixed point, where i, = loo, by de- 
finition, 

Fst = ^ XOO) . • (9) 


Equations (8) and (9) may be re-written 
F — F,,, == a t, 

^st ’ "^tce a 100 . 

Dividing one by the other 

Fst — l\ce XOO 


which agrees with our definition of temperature 

Now choose another suitable property of matter, whose 
magnitude is F'^^^ and at the lo\ver and uppei fixed 
points respectively Then, on this scale, when its mag- 
nitude IS F' the corresponding temperature is defined 
by the equation 


f, ^ F- - 
100 


(10) 


We shall call this the F' scale of temperature 

Will the F and F' scales of temperature agree ^ 1 hat is, if 

the temperatures i, and V, are those of the same body, will 
the numerical values of i, and t', calculated from equations 
(i) and (10) be the same ^ This question can be answered 
by finding how F' depends on t, and repiesenting the 
results graphically There are two altcrnatnes , tlie re- 
lation between F' and t, is either linear (Fig 10) or non- 
linear (Fig ii). In the first case A represents the \<ilue of 
F' at a temperature t, = 50° C ; it is obvious that A lies 
halt-way between the points representing and 
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and that it will correspond to a temperature t\ = 50° C ^ 
the temperature scale t\ being plotted on the graph on the 
assumption that temperature varies uniformly with F'. 
So in this case the scales agree at 50° C. and also at all 



other temperatures as can easily be seen In the second case 
B represents the value of F' at a temperature = 50® C ; 
It certainly does not he half-way between F\c^ and F'^^ 
and so cannot represent a temperature = 50® C , in 
fact It corresponds to a temperature = 66® C as the 



Fig II 


graph shows Also it may be seen that a temperature 
== 50° C coi responds to ^5 = 32° C Hence the two 
scales do not agree at this temperature, and a similar argu- 
ment shows that they will disagree at every other tem- 
perature except the two fixed pomts, where they agree 
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by definition So we have the general principle that 
two scales of temperature will not ai^rea w'^ilcss the 
property on which the one is based vanes uni- 
formly With temperature measured according to the 
other. But there is no reason why this should ever bo 
the case with properties of maltci haviiiL; little connection 
with one another and so dillerent scabs of toin]icratuie 
be expected to disagree And this is just the reason 
w^hy the mercury-m-glass, constant vokn-u hydiogen, and 
platinum resistance scales all disagree wuh one anothei 
The disagreement for temporatmes betv c'on the iwod points 
is not as marked as in the above evcunple, which was 
puiposciy exaggeiated, but it is duo to the s<une fiincLi- 
mental reason and be as big at temp le tui ( s ot looo'' C 
To consider a concrete example, the giap]} of Fig ix is 
very similar in shape to that showing tlio vainition of the 
resistance of a piece of platinum Wtre with its tempeuature 
measured on the const<iTit volume lijalmgen scale and so 
as tne resistance of platiniiin does not vaiy uniformly with 
tempeiature on tins scale, the platinum remstanre and con- 
stant volume h 3 ^drogen scales wuil not agiee, tis was pointed 
out when describing the platinum resl^^ance thoini<niieter 
It was also mentioned m connection witii the con'-tant 
volume gas thermometer that the disagreement between 
the constant volume gas scale and the mercury-in-glass scale 
is small for temperatures between C and loo^ C , this 
is because the graph of the pressure of a gas at constant 
volume against temperature on the mcmcuij^-in-gla'^s scab' 
IS almost a straight line between these b\o tempciatures, 
m fact, the depailure from Imear hum wtaihi not be (h‘- 
tected by Joly's apparatus sliown lu g 

This matter of the disagicciiient of ciihoicnt scab's of 
temperature is so important that it will be uln tIa^ d 
by a numerical example The oppoitiinit}" n.\ ai 
taken of pointing out that the ciiileri'nce in tcsigM i a i mc^ 
of a body recorded by two thei monK'U'i:^ working on fill- 
ferent scales is an entin ly difu'Kiit Matter iunu tic dil- 
fercnce in reading beiween a Ceniigic‘J< <mJ Faliienluit 
thermometer, the one is due to an mla rfait diJkience 
m the two properties on wluch the scales aie based, wheieas 
the other is ineu 1\ due to a ui the system of 
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graduation Let the lollowmg table give the resistance of 
a piece of metal wire at the corresponding temperature 
measured on the constant volume hydrogen scale 


Resistance of Metal 
in ohms 

5 00 

5 15 

5 28 

5 40 

5 31 

5 6x 

5 70 

5 79 

5 87 

3 94 

6 00 

Temperature m °C 

1 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


Let us find the temperature on the metal resistance scale 
corresponding to 40"^ C on the constant volume hydrogen 
scale, and the temperature on the constant volume hydrogen 
scale corresponding to 70® C on the metal resistance sc^e 
At 40° C on the constant volume hydrogen scale, R = 5 51 
ohms Also = 5 00 ohms and R,^ = 6 00 ohms 

Remembermg that the resistance, R, of the metal is the 
property used in defining the metal resistance scale, we 
have from equation (i) 

^ 5 51 — 5 QQ 

100 6 00 — 5 00 

where = temperature on the metal resistance scale 
corresponding to 40° C on the hydrogen scale 

• = 51 " c 

So a metal resistance theiniometer would record the tem- 
perature of a body as 51° C when the hydrogen thermo- 
meter measured it as 40° C ^ 

At 70® C on the metal resistance scale the resistance R 
of the metal is given by 

70 R — 5*00 

ICO 6 00 — 5 00' 

.• R = 5 70 ohms 

From the above table the corresponding temperature on 
the hydrogen scale is 60"^ C , so the metal resistance ther- 
mometer will lead 70° C while the hydrogen thermometer 
mdicates 60® C ^ Discrepancies as marked as this are 
not found with most ordinary scales for temperatures withm 
the fixed points, but they do occur at higher temperatures 
such as 500° C getting bigger the higher the temperature. 
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But Vhe above example is not absurd, for the dibcrep<mcies 
would be greater than io° C for temperatures within the 
fixed points m the case of a scale based on the vapour 
pressure of water and the hydrogen scale 

We may sum up the position in this way scales of 
temperature based on the various properties of matter 
always disagree with one another to a greater or less extent 
At present there is no justification for regarding any one 
property as more fundamental than the others and as 
all the scales disagree, they are all arbitrary This diffi- 
culty is overcome from the practical point of view by select- 
ing whichever scale may be most convenient as the standard 
sc^e of temperature and calibrating all thermometers 
with reference to it We have seen above that the one 
chosen was the constant volume hydrogen scale, the gas 
to be at a pressure of i metre of mercury at o° C The 
practical reasons for this choice were given above, but there 
are also two others of great importance which can now be 
explained Firstly, all gas scalt's, whether constant volume 
or constant pressure, show only very small disagreements 
with one another, of the order of o 03® C , at temperatures 
between the fixed points and the disagreements decrease 
as the pressure decreases There is reason to believe that 
all gas scales agree at infinitely low pressure, for the simple 
reason that all gases obey Boyle's law strictly under these 
conditions and so are all ideal gases A scale of tempera- 
ture based on the behaviour of gases at infinitely low pres- 
sure IS certainly less arbitrary than, say, the mercury-m- 
glass scale, just because it depends on a proj^erty common 
to all gases and not on the property of one ]virticiiLir gas 
So any gas scale is desirable as a standaid lx c<iuse it is 
so nearly in agreement with this, the least aibitrary scale 
we have yet found And secondly, the hydrogen scale 
IS to be preferred to all others, because here the agreement 
is closest 

There is one problem that still awaits solution It is 
intellectually unsatisfying to be compelled to use an arbi- 
trary scale of temperature as our standard ; we cannot 
be satisfied until we have found a scale of tempeiature 
wh%ch ts independent of the properties of any pa}iicular 
maienal substance. Is the gas scale at mfinitely low pres- 
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sure the one we are looking for ? Is there anything in the 
nature of things to support its claim ^ An answer to these 
questions must be deferred for the present ; but as we study 
each phenomenon in the subject, we must constantly search 
for the possibility of establishing a non~aibitrary scale of 
temperature, for we cannot rest content until we have 
reached this goal 


Examples on Chapter I 

1 The mercury thermometer was the standard instrument 
for the measurement of temperature a hundred years ago , 
to-day it IS almost obsolete Discuss this statement 

2 Give a full and critical account of Marker and Chappuis' 
constant volume gas thermometer 

3 The pressure of the an in a constant volume gas ther- 
mometer is ^o o cm and 109 3 cm at o® C and 100® C re- 
spectively The pressure is 83 o cm at room temperature 
and 100 o cm when the bulb is placed in some hot water 
Calculate the temperature of the room and the hot water 
On what scale are the temperatures measured ^ 

Suppose you were given a simple constant volume gas 
thermometer, in which you could read the difference of levels 
to the nearest millimetre and could rely on the constancy of 
the barometer duiiiig readings to the same extent To 
what accuracy could you measure a temperature with the 
instrument, if the pressure of the gas at 0° C is 70 o cm > 

4 Show how a scale of temperature is aiii\ ed at Illustrate 
your answer by explaining exactly the meaning of the shi le- 
nient that mercury enclosed m glass expands umtormly with 
temperature {Camb Schol ) 

5 What IS meant by a scale of temperature, and on what 
does the definition of any particular scale depend ^ 

If alcohol IS to be used as a thermometne liquid, how w ould 
you determine what temperature on the alcohol sca^e of teiii- 
peratuie corresponds to 50® C ^ (O and C ) 

5 Discuss the methods used for the measuiement of tern 
^erature above the boiimg-pomt of meicury (O and C ) 

7 Explain how temperature is defined on the scale of 2 
constant volume an thermometer 

The \olume of a ceitam hquid at difLerciit tcmperatuies 
IS given by 


V = Vo (I -p 4. 
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where a = ooi, h == 000003, and i is the Centigrade tem- 
peratme measured on the scale of a constant volume air ther- 
mometer A thermometer is constxiicted with this hqiiuC 
its fixed points are detei mined, and the thermometer is cali- 
brated as a Centigrade instiumenl What temperature will 
tins thermometer read when t = 50*^ C ^ {Caf}ib Schol ) 

S Discuss the measurement of tempeiature, and explain 
how temperature is defined on the scale of a given type of 
thermometer 

When used to measure temperatures of about 300° C , tiie 
readings on the scale of an accurate meiciiry theimomeier 
are about 2® higher than those of an accurate air theimomeier 
Why IS this, and what reasons, if any, aie tlicic for adopting 
one scale rather than the other ^ (O and C ) 

9 Write a short account of methods of measuring tempera- 
tures (a) between 0° C and 100° C, {b) between C and 
600® C, and mention the chief eirors in the methods >ou 
discuss {Oxford Schol ) 

10 Describe as fully as you can a method of measuring 
high temperatures {Camb Schol ) 

11 What IS meant by a scale of tempeiature ? Give a 
detailed account of the expeiiment 3m 11 would perform to 
detei mine the temperature of boiling amhne on the platinum 
resistance scale of tempcratuie {Cantb Scnul ) 

12 Give an account of the consti action and use of the 
platinum resistance theimomeier, pointing out any special 
advantages of the instrument 

State, with reasons, the type of temperature-measuring 
device which you consider most suitable for use at tempera- 
tures of {a) — 260° C , (5) — 50® C , {c) 50® C , (d) 700® C 
(e) 2000® C {Land B Sc ) 

13 Give the theory of a method by which temperatures 
on the constant volume hydrogen scale cakiil ded fiom 
the readings of a platinum resistance lla r inoiiiL ter 

The resistance of such a thcinmniiici is 2 56 ohms, 356 
ohms, and 6 78 ohms at 0° C , 100® C , and j 14 5® C , the boiling- 
point of sulphur on the cons'. ant volume h^iiiogea s<ale, 
respectively Calculate the tempera tUxC of boiling siilpiuii 
on the platinum resistance scale When the bulb of the thei- 
mometer is placed in given liquid, the resistance is 5 23 ohms 
Find the temperature of that liquid {a) on the platinum ic- 
jBistance scale, (5) on the constant volume h^xliogen scale 

14 The melting-point of gold is 1062® C Desciibe fully 
how you w^ould verify this statement {Camb Schol ) 

15 What is meant by a scale of lempcxaiure ? 
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Give an account of the methods of measuring high tempera- 
tures {Camh Schol ) 

16 Desciibe the platinum thermometer and discuss its 
special merits How is it calibrated ^ {Trtpos, Part i) 

17 Describe a form of thermo-electric thermometer, and dis- 
cuss its use as a means of measuring temperature 

18 Discuss the parts played in the measurement of tem- 
peiaturc by the gas theimometer on the one hand and the 
platinum thermometer and thei mo-couple on the other 

19 You are making a thermo-couple of copper and con- 
stantan, which has an E M F of 4 X lo""*^ volts per degree 
temperatuie difterence between the junctions, when the cold 
junction is in melting ice You wish it to measure tempera- 
tures up to 300° C to o 1° C You decide to use the potentio- 
meter method and obtain a cell of E INI F 2 volts, a resistance 
box going up to 2000 ohms and a supply of uniform wire 
of resistance o 0100 ohms per cm You judge that you can 
fix the point of balance to the nearest 2 mm What length 
of wire wall you use for the potentiometer and what resistance 
will you put m series wath it ^ 

If you weie given a galvanometer of 1000 ohms resistance, 
on which the smallc&t diffeience 111 current you can load is 
10-^ amps, to what accuracy could you measure temperature 
wath the above therrao-coiipic and this gal\ anornelor ^ 

20 Gi\ e an it c [ » !*( >1 meac"' s-^iUout of teni- 

pcratui e tiUuv L it >>0 I ) 

21 Wiile a short on tt tnncr_ttare iOxfoid Schol ) 

22 Expl tin cktul / vvluit iM*2ant by a scale oC tempciatuie 
Why do the mcicury-iii-glass and platinum resistance scales 
disagree, and hence why aie the usual scales of temperature 
jLi bill ary ^ 

The resistance of a metal wire at various temperatures 
on the mercury-in-glass scale is given m the following tabic 
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Find the tcrnpeiatute ^>n thv. met il ic .isttiuce scale coj respond- 
ing to Oo'^ C on the n'‘c't iii\ -iii-gh*ss settle, and the temperature 
on the latter coi i espundnig to C on the luimer 

23 The tollowing table gives the vapour prossuie of water 
at vniious tempo a taxes on the constant vmlume hydrogen 
scale 
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Vapour pressure in 
mm of mercury 

46 

17 5 

55 I 

I 4 Q 2 

355 I 

760 0 

Temp in ®C 

i ° 

20 j 

1 40 

j 60 

j 80 

1 100 


Find the temperature on the vapour pressure of water scale cor- 
responding to (a) 20° C , (^) 70° C on the constant volume 
hydrogen scale Find also the temperature on the constant 
volume hydrogen scale corresponding to (a) 6 7° C , {b) 46 4° C 
on the vapour pressure of water scale 

24 State clearly what is meant by a scale of tempeiature, 
and establish the conditions which decide whether two scales 
will agree or not What steps have been taken to remedv the 
fact that the practical scales all disagree with one another ? 


CHAPTER II 


SPECIFIC HEAT AND LATENT HEAT 

9. Definitions. — Suppose some water A in a test-tube 
(Fig 12 ) IS heated by a bunsen burner for i minute Its 
temperature rises, and it is natural to enquire exactly how 
this happens We can obtain some light on the process 

by considering a similar 
case Suppose a bicycle 
tyre is fiat , in order to 
pump It up to a suitable 
pressure it has to be sup- 
plied with air, which causes 
ilia neoessaiy increase tn 
pressure It is obvious, in 
this case, that we cannot 
give the t 3 n:e pressure di- 
rectly, for pressure is a 
condition of the tyre. We have to give it a substance, air, 
which produces the required change m condition The air 
and the resultant change in pressure are related to another 
as cause and effect In the case of water being heated with 
a bunsen, we only observe the effect, but it is natural and 
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Fig 12 
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reasonable to suppose that in this ease also the change tn 
condthon is due to a substance which the bunsen gives 
to the water We call this substance heat and the only 
properly at present attributed to it is that of causing a 
rise or fall in temperature when it is given to or taken from 
a body There is no need to assume any other properties, 
such as that of being an invisible fluid, for they are not 
warranted by the evidence at present at our disposal. 
One body can give kinetic energy to another by collision, 
but this does not prove that kinetic energy is an invisible 
fluid In the same way the fact that heat flows from one 
body to another does not prove that it is an invisible 
fluid So we shall for the moment suspend judgment as 
to the further nature of this substance heat 

Now heat a larger mass of water B (Fig 12) with the 
same bunsen as was used for A, burning at the same rate 
for the same time, i minute It is found that the rise 
of temperature of A is much greatei than that of B This 
proves conclusively that the bunsen does not give tem- 
perature itself to A and B, otherwise the two rises of tem- 
perature would have been equal For it is fair to assume 
that whatever the bunsen is giving to A and B it is giving 
m roughly equal amounts So this expermient finally 
establishes the necessity for the existence of a thing called 
heat, distinct from and yet related to temperature To 
sum up, heat and temperature are related to another as 
cause and effect , change in temperature is directly ob- 
served, whereas flow of heat is only t 7 iferred Heat is a 
“ thing which causes a rise m temperature of any body 
to which it IS communicated 

As soon as a new concept such as heat is firmly established, 
it IS of the essence of the scientific spirit to seek to measure 
it in numbers In this connection it is of interest to recall 
the words of Lord Kelvin When you can measure what 
you are speaking about and express it in numbers, you 
know something about it, and when you cannot measure 
It, when you cannot express it in numbers, your knowledge 
is of a meagre and unsatisfactory kind It may be the 
beginning of knowledge, but you have scarcely in your 
thouglit advanced to the stage of a science '' So we turn 
to nit thods of defining quantity of heat Quantities of heat 
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axe equal when they produce equcil efiects in equal masses 
of the same substance initially in the same slate A state- 
ment of this sort cannot be pioved, nor can it be disproved 
It IS based on the belief m the ^imfovnuty of nature, that 
there is law and order in nature Tins is the only article 
in the creed of the scientific man and it has now been 
abundant^ jusiilied by experience So it requires equal 
quantities of heat to chang‘‘ equal mas^^es of ice at o^ C 
to water at o° C This could be made the basis of the fol- 
lowing definnioii of the unit quantitv^ of heat the unit 
quantity of heat is the amount of heat needed to change 
I gun of ice at C to water at o® C Again the quan- 
tities of heat needed to raise equal mass'^s of a gneii sub- 
stance from the same initial to the same linal temperature 
are equal This proposition led to a dcfinilK^n of the unit 
of heat, which is now universally accepted, the substance 
chosen being w’ater and the sPunlanl mass biang takin as 
the gram So the unit quanaiy of h^sat is the amount of 
heat which raises i gim of vvitt i thiough C It is 
called the colorie. It is tiue tosa} that the same qaantity 
of heat IS required to raise any i grin of wntei from C 
to {t + C , but it must be settled e\jx*nint nt whether 
it IS true that the same amount of heal is leqiuied to raise 
I grm of water from o° C to i° C as from 50® C to 51*^ C 
or 72® C to 73° C When tins definition of the caloiie is 
applied to calculate the amounts of heat given to A and B 
respectively in i minute by the bunsen, they are founfl to 
be equal within the limits of experimcntaJ ciioi, thus 
proving that the same amount of heal is required to laise 
I grm of water through 1° C at any tcTnjHx diuit' So we 
shall adopt the above deimitinn of the c. Kaie fox thv. p*us< nt 
always bearing in mind that it may have to be modihui in 
the light of more accuiate experiments 
We now turn to the effect of heal on other substances 
Is it true to say that equal quantities of heal pioduce the 
same rise m temperature in equal masses of all substances ^ 
Experiment shows that theie is a dihercnt use in tianpiia- 
ture for every substance ; m fact they all have a dilieient 
capacity for heat from water and from each other 

The thermal capacity of a body is the amuiint of heat 
needed to raise its temperature tlirougii C 
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The specific heat of a substance is the amount of heat 
needed to raise the temperature of i grm of it through i® C. 
The specific heat, then, is the thermal capacity of unit 
mass of the substance 

Another temi, the water equivalent of a body, is fre- 
quently used and may be defined as the mass of water 
whose thermal capacity is equal to that of the body itself 
If a body has a mass m grm and is made of a substance of 
specific heat s, its thermal capacity is ms cals per and 
its water equivalent is ms grm 

10. Determination of the Specific Heat of Solids 
and Liquids- : The Method of Mixtures. — This is the 
oldest and most fundamental 
method and is equally applic- 
able to solids and liquids. 

The calculation of the specific 
heat IS based on the principle 
that the sum of the heat lost 
by the hot bodies is equal to 
that gamed by the cold A 
cylinder R, of mass m and 
specific heat s is heated to a 
known temperature by im- 
mersing it in a steam bath It 
is quickly transferred to a 
weighed calorimeter C con- 
taining a known mass of liquid, whose initial temperature, 
has ]ust been measured by the thermometer T (Fig 13 ). 
The liquid is stirred well and the highest temperature 
reached, is measured The calorimeter stands on badly 
conducting knife-edges K to minimise loss of heat by con- 
duction, and IS surrounded by a constant temperature en- 
closure N so that conditions governing the loss of heat by 
'' cooling '' are steady Then if is the known specific 
heat of the calorimeter, its mass, and the specific 
heat and mass respectively of the liquid, we have 

ms{t^ — t^) = — 35^). . (ii) 

If the specific heat of the material of the cylinder R is 
required, then the liquid used is water, for which Sg is i , 
so s IS the only unknown in equation (ii) and can be 
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calculated at once On the other hand, if the specific heat 
of the liquid is to be found, then a substance of known 
specific heat is used for the cylinder R and the equation 
now gives the value of Sg 

There is one error common to all experiments involving 
the method of mixtures, which must now be dealt with 
As soon as the temperature of the calorimeter rises above 
that of the surrounding water enclosure, it commences to 
lose heat m four ways 

(a) by conduction down the knife-edges ; 

(b) by convection due to the surrounding gas ; 

(c) by conduction through the surrounding gas ; 

(d) by radiation 

The effect of these losses, of which convection and con- 
duction through the surrounding gas are perhaps the most 
serious, is to make the final temperature /g Rss than it would 
be on our assumption that all the heat from the hot bodies 
finds its way into the cold ones It is necessary to cal- 
culate the temperature which must be added to Iq to 
obtain the final temperature which would have bc'tai 
reached in the absence of the above losses This quantity, 
8^2, is usually called the radiation correction , this is 
an unfortunate and misleading name, as radiation m the 
strict sense of waves in the ether plays a negligible part in 
the process So the quantity will be called the cooling 
correction in this book 

Various ways have been devised of finding or eliminating 
it As some of them are only adapted to ceitain classics 
of experiment it will be most convenient to post^ione an 
account of them until the appropriate experiment is de- 
scribed Two of them are suitable for the type of experi- 
ment outlined above and wall be dealt with now The first 
method consists essentially in ehmtnahng the error by 
keeping the temperature of the enclosure always equal 
to that of the calorimeter ; this is most conveniently done 
by electrical heating 

In the second method the magnitude of the cooling 
correction is actually estimated and so equation (ii) 
becomes 

ms{t^ — . ( 12 } 
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The calculation of the cooling correction can only be done 
when the relation between the rate of loss of heat of a 
hot body and its excess temperature over that of the sur- 
roundings is known, and this problem will now be con- 
sidered 

11 . Newton’s Law of Cooling — ^Heat a copper calori- 
meter some two-thirds full of water to about 40° C , close 
the top with a lid to prevent evaporation and place it in 
a constant temperature enclosure as shown in Fig 13 
Read the temperature of the water at suitable intervals 
of time and stir well From these readings draw a graph 
of temperature against txme, called a cooling curve, and 
determine the rate of loss of temperature at various tem- 
peratures by drawing tangents to the curve Knowmg 
the thermal capacity of the calorimeter and contents, the 
corresponding rate of loss of heat can be calculated and 
so a graph of rate of loss of heat and excess temperature 
of the calorimeter can be plotted This is roughly a straight 
line, showing that the rate of loss of heat is proportional 
to the excess temperature If the experiment is repeated, 
using different masses of water or different liquids to get 
different thermal capacities but always the same calorimeter 
so as to keep the area and nature of the cooling surface 
constant, then the same law is found to be true, and what 
is more important, the rate of loss of heat for a given 
excess temperature is the same in all cases These results 
may be summarised by the following law the rate of 
loss of heat of a hot body is proportional to its excess tem- 
perature over that of the surroundings, the constant of 
proportionality dependmg only on the nature and area of 
the coolmg surface/" or 



(13) 


where — d'H. is the heat lost in a time dt when the excess 
temperature is 6 , k being the constant of proportionality 
This IS known as Newton’s law of cooling, as it was 
discovered experimentally by him, one of the conditions 
laid down bemg that the hot body should be exposed to 
draughts It is only true for excess temperatures up to 
about 30® C. and is entirely empirical This is only to 
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be expected, beaniig iii mind that cciUcUn n ^mci to a 
smallci extent ga.seous conddction play the chu f part in 
the cooling 

12 . The Estimation of the Gooliag Gorrocticn. — The 
method to be described assumes the truth of Neu ton's 
law of cooling, Vvliivdi is quite jusliiud tla excess icm- 
perature never exceeds 30*^ C The caleiiipt \r and con- 
tents are placed in die constant tcin|xiut mo enclosure 
(Fig 13), and thtir ti iuperature is nuasnot* it inteivais 
of about a min-uc tor some 10 ininuti -> i<‘ 1 > tuj sure that 
it IS stead}^ Ttie hot cyliiich r is dioopod in and tem- 
peratuie readings arc now taktn ever\ 15 stn onds, stirrn g 
well the whole time until the maxinia*a tcuqxi.iiuic /g 



reached Then madings of ieri-»poratnrc aie trdeen alvoit 
every ininuie lor th*' next 10 mcnitcs, di Liiiing Int ig 
continued Fiom tliese readings a giapli 01 tlio tt m- 
perature of the calorimeter and its conttniLS against tinu 
IS drawn and the lemperatuie of the encio me is maiiad 
on it (Fig 14) PQ repn^senls the ordinate corn -.pomitog 
to the instant at which rlie temperature was a max in mm 
and RS is an ordinate ch«isen so that 8/ is about C 
and the aiea PQRS, A, is at least as big as tlic aioa OP(j, 
Now, by Newton's law of coohng, the ordinate id) is 
proportional to the rate oi loss of heat at the instant ie~ 
presented by D Hence the area BDEF is proportiuiuil 
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to the heat lost by the calorimeter and contents in the 
mterval of time DE So it follows at once that the area 
A IS proportional to the heat lost by the calorimeter and 
contents in the time QR, durmg which their loss of tem- 
perature is St 

• c St = kA . . . (14) 


where c == the thermal capacity of the calorimeter and con- 
tents , k — the constant of proportionality in equation (13) 
Now applying precisely similar reasoning to the interval 
of time OQ, we have 

c St^ = k A2, . . . (15) 


for the thermal capacity of the calorimeter and contents 
remains the same throughout the experiment, as does the 
area and nature of the cooling surface Dividing equation 
(15) by equation (14) we have 


St^ A^ 

St A ' 


(16) 


from which St^ can be calculated This quantity is the 
loss in temperature suffered by the calorimeter and con- 
tents by cooling m the time OQ , it is, in fact, the required 
couling correction and its value is now substituted m 
equation (12), from which the unknown specific heat can 
now be calculated 

13 . The Method of Cooling for Liquids. — Suppose a 
copper calorimeter neaily full of water standing in a con- 
stant temperature enclosure takes a certain time to cool 
Tom 70® C to 50° C , how long will the same calorimeter 
filled with about the same volume of glycerine take to cool 
between the same two temperatures ^ The specific heat 
of glycerine is about so the amount in the calorimeter 
has about half as much heat to lose as the water At a 
given temperature it is losing it at the same rate, smee 
the nature and area of the cooling surface and the excess 
temperature are the same m the two cases Since the 
water and glycerine are cooled between the same two tem- 
peratures, the average rate of loss of heat will be the same 
for each, and therefore the glycerme will cool in about 
half the time taken by the water It is the difference m 

2 
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the specific heats ol water and glyccime which is the ul- 
timate cause of this difference in the times of cooling 
Conversely, if the times of cooling are measured, tliey can 
be used to calculate the specific heat of glycerine knowing 
that of water This is the fundamental principle of the 
determination of the specific heat of a liquid by the method 
of cooling Two features of the method may be men- 
tioned here ; firstly, it is not applicable to solids, since 
they cannot be stirred to keep the temperature uniform 
and the cooling conditions constant Secondly, the method 
does not depend on Newton's law of cooling, as will be 
shown below. Perhaps its chief use is to find an approxi- 
mate value for the speci- 
fic heat of a liquid at 
temperatures at which 
the method of mixtures 
is inconvenient, such as 
the specific heat of liquid 
naphthalene between 90® 
C and no® C 

Weigh the copper 
calorimeter C empty 
(together with the stirrer 
S and the lid L), fill it 
nearly full of water, re- 
place the lid and stirrer 
and weigh it again Idea 
Fig 15 it up to about So® C in a 

water-bath, so as not to 
alter the nature of the cooling surface during the expei iinent, 
remove it and dry it, and then place it on badly conducting 
knife-edges m a constant temperature enclosure (Fig 15) 
Stir the water well the whole time by rotating the paddle- 
shaped stirrer, and take the time at which the temperature 
of the water is at suitable values, such as 70® C , 65® C , 
60® C . The lid is used to prevent loss of heat by evapora- 
tion, which may even double the rate of loss of temperature 
in the case of water, and a rotary stirrer is used to avoid the 
loss of steam, which is inevitable with one which moves 
up and down Now repeat the experiment, usingan equal 
volume of the liquid of unknown specific heat, in order 
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that the area of the cooling surface may be the same in 
the two cases 

We shall suppose that the water takes secs to cool 
from an excess temperature to 6^^ while the liquid occupies 
^2 secs m cooling between the same two temperatures 
If the water loses a quantity of heat dH in a time dt whe 
the excess temperature is 0, we shall assume a general la 
of cooling such that 


dt 


= k J{d) 


where A is a constant depending only on the nature and 
area of the cooling surface ; f{6) is any function of the 
temperature, which means that there ts a definite rate of 
loss of heat corresponding to each excess temperature and 
nothing more The function need not be a simple algebraic 
or trigonometrical expression in 6, so that the law of cooling 
is a very general one If Newton's law of cooling were 
true, for example, then f{6) = 6 Now 

— dH = — {ms + dO, 
where m = the mass of the calorimeter, 
s == its specific heat, 

= the mass of the water, 
dO ~ the change in temperature m the time dt, 

the negative sign appearing because we are concerned with 
a loss of heat 

■■■ 


Let 


ms + 

k fWy 

^ ms + Wt ^ dd 

— J/15) 


- F(g,)]. ( 17 ) 
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Now applv the same reasoning to the liquid of mass m„, 
specific heat s„ Since the nature and area of the cou/jug 
surface is the same in its case, the constant k remains the same 

. . _ k m, 

. _ ms + wigSg dd 

• • ~ k f{dY 


ms + wZjSj 


[ dO 

ifiey 


the limits of integration being the same as in the pro\nous 
case since the liquid was timed between the same excess 
temperatures as the water, 

. t , = - F(f?,)] . (i8) 

Dividing equations (i8) by equation (17) we have 

ms + mo^2 h / V 

ms + ^ 


The interpretation of this equation is that the average 
rate of loss of heat is the same in the two cases, as has 
already been pointed out 

All the quantities in equation (iq) are known except $2, 
and so this can be calculated The time taken by thc^ water 
and liquid to cool over various temperature ranges can be 
obtained from the experimental observation, each tem- 
perature range furnishes data for a cakulation of the specific 
heat of the liquid, so a number of such v ilues can be deter- 
mined from the results of the one experiment We are 
able by this means to estimate the accuracy of the specific 
heat deternuned in this way It may be noticed that no 
cooling correction enters into this method, since it is based 
on cooling In conclusion, it may be emphasised that 
equation (19) is independent of Newton’s Law of cooling 
and so the reliability of specific heats determined by this 
method is imaffected by the truth of that law 

14 . Electrical Methods. — ^The most accurate method of 
determmmg specific heat is by the method of electrical 
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heating The fundamental principle is to heat the sub- 
stance under test by passing an electric current through 
a suitably placed coil and measure the rise of temperature 
produced in a given time The heat supplied is given by 


H = 


va 

J 


calories 


where V is the P D in volts across the coil carrying a current 
C amperes for t secs , J being the number of joules m a 
calorie Knowing the mass of the substance, its specific 
heat can easily be calculated from these measurements 
The details of the method are different for solids, liquids, 
and gases, and so the three cases are treated separately 
in more convenient places later on (Arts 24, 85, 21) 

15 . The Measurement of Latent Fleat. The Latent 
Heat of Fusion of Ice. — When a substance changes state, 
either from solid to liquid or liquid to gas, it is well known 
that three important effects occur 

{a) a change in volume , 

{b) no change in temperature , 

(c) a considerable absorption of heat 

This heat does not manifest itself in the usual way by 
producing a rise m temperature , it is, as it were, hidden , 
its propel ties are suppressed as if it formed a chemical 
compound wath the substance It is called latent heat, 
which means hidden heat, in contrast to sensible heat,'' 
winch can be felt by the rise in temperature which it 
produces It is now known that latent heat is necessary 
to supply the external work done by change in volume 
of the substance and the internal work required to separate 
the molecules against their mutual at ti actions 

The latent heat of luoion of ice is the amount of heat 
lequired to change i grm of ice to water without change 
in temperature 

The method of mixtures provides a simple and accurate 
way of finding the latent heat of fusion of ice A calori- 
meter of mass ni and specific heat s containing grm of 
water is placed in a constant temperature enclosure as 
in Fig 13 The temperature of the water is noted and 
m2 grm of dirr ice at 0° C are added , the calorimeter 
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and contents are stirred until all the ice has melted, when 
the temperature is again measured If L is the latent 
of fusion of ice, we have 

mgL + = (ms + ~ h) 

from which L can be calculated 
This experiment illustrates a third method of dealing 
with the cooling coriection The initial temperature of 
the water is adjusted to be as far above that of the enclosure 
as the final temperatuie is bcloiv it , so the calorimeter 

and contents are losing heat 
to the enclosure in the first 
half of the experiment and 
receiving it in the second 
half These amounts will 
be about equal, and so the 
cooling concction is elimin- 
ated 

The latent heat of fusion of 
ice IS So calorics per gram 
16, The Latent Heat of 
Vaporisation of Water. — 
The latent heat of vapori- 
sation of water is the 
amount of heat required to 
change i grm of water to 
steam without change in 
temperature. 

The methods of finding this 
quantity can be divided into 
two classes 

(a) those in which a known 
mass of steam raises the temperature of some water by 
being condensed in it , 

(b) those in which a measured mass of steam is produced 
from water by electrical heating 

As an example of the first class Bertlielot’s method 
will now be described (Fig i6) A calorimeter C con- 
taining water and fitted with a condenser D of known 
mass is placed in a constant temperature enclosuie Im- 
mediately after the temperature of the water has been 
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measured, the condenser is connected to the steam pipe 
S leading from the boiler R, and steam is passed into the 
condenser until the temperature of the cold water has risen 
to about 35° C It must not be allowed to go above this, 
otherwise evaporation will commence The steam supply 
IS now cut off, the highest temperature to which the water 
rises is read by a thermometer (not shown in the diagram), 
and the condenser is removed and weighed to obtain the 
mass of steam condensed The heat received by the 
calorimeter and contents from the burner B and the boiler 
is reduced to a minimum by a piece of wood P, covered 
with wire gauze, and the steam pipe is lagged with asbestos 
where it goes through the burner to prevent the steam 
from being superheated The cooling correction is elimi- 
nated in this experiment by starting with the water as far 
below the temperature of the enclosure as it finishes above 
it If m is the mass of the calorimeter and $ its specific 
heat, and are the corresponding quantities for the 
condenser, is the mass of water in the calorimeter, 
M IS the mass of steam condensed and and are the 
initial and final temperatures of the calorimeter and con- 
tents and the temperature of the steam respectively, we 
have 

ML + M (253 — = {ms + m^s^ + m^{t2, — O 

from which L, the latent heat of vaporisation of water, 
can be calculated 

This method has two advantages over the ordinary 
condensation methods 

{a) The amount of condensation occurring before the 
steam actually reaches the cold water is reduced to a mini- 
mum by arranging for it to pass through boiling water 
almost until it reaches the calorimeter 

(b) The mass of steam condensed is more accurately de- 
termined with the use of a condenser than by measurmg 
the increase in weight of the calorimeter and contents 
For, if 10 grm of steam are condensed, this is measured 
as the difference between 30 grm and 40 grm if a con- 
denser IS used and the difference can be obtained with 
some accuracy But it wiU be measured as the difference 
between 300 grm and 310 grm if the steam passes directly 
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into the water, and the small difference between two such 
large quantities cannot be as accurately determined as the 
same difference between 30 grm and 40 grin 

17 . Henning’s Electrical Method — We shall give only 
an outline of this method, the full details of which aie 
outside the scope of this book The water is contained 
m an air-tight bronze vessel B into winch are scaled two 
tubes T and P (Fig 17) The former contains a thermo- 
electric thermometer foi measuring the 
temperature of the steam, and the lattei 
carries the leads to the heating coil C, 
which IS contaur-'d in an aii-lig^ht box 
and two other leads to the heating coil, 
which are used for measuring the P D 
between its ends The waiter is boilt‘d 
by passing a current through the heating 
coil and tlie steam passes down the pipe 
S, w^lnch has a conical shn Id at its upper 
end to prevent any drops of waiter from 
being splashed into it Tlic steam is 
condensed in the vessel D and 1 as 
water from the lower end of it When 
the rate of emission of the steam is 
steady, the water leaving the vessel D 
in a known time is collected and weighed, 
the current through the heating coil and 
the P D across it being noted at regular 
intervals The cooling correction is 
eliminated by standing the vessel in an 
air space in an electucaJly Iieated oil- 
bath (not shown 111 the diagr.im) W’iiose 
temperature is kept the same as that 
of the steam 

Let V == P D across the ends of the heating coil m volts^ 
C = current in amperes flowing through it, 

M = Mass of water collected in t secs. 



D 


Fig 17 


ML = 


YCi 
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from which the latent heat of vaporisation of water can 
be calculated. It is 536 calories per gram at 100® C , and 
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decreases with rise in temperature, presumably becoming 
zero at the critical temperature (Art no) This method 
can easily be adapted to the determination of the latent heat 
of vaporisation of any volatile liquid 

The high latent heat of many vapours is made use of 
in the process of refrigeration, two of the commonest 
refrigerants being ammonia and sulphur dioxide The 
liquid ammonia, say, is made to evaporate under reduced 
pressure drawing the latent heat required for this purpose 
from the brme-bath surrounding it The heat of the 
brine-bath is thus stored in the ammonia vapour, which 
proceeds to carry it away and give it up to the oil-bath 
surrounding the compressor, which liquefies it again 
The liquid ammonia is returned to the brine-bath and the 
cycle IS repeated again and agam , in this way the brme- 
bath can be kept at — 30® C , while the oil-bath is so hot 
that the hand can hardly rest on it The brme-bath is 
used for manufactuiing ice, which is then sold for the 
preservation of food and similar purposes Small re- 
frigerators suitable for household use are very common 
m America and are coming into use in this country, the 
compressor being driven by an electric motor which works 
off the electric light mams The two mam types of re- 
frigerator are more fully described in Arts 59 and 134 

18 . The Determination of the Specific Heats of a Gas. 
The Two Specific Heats of a Gas — ^Wlien a gas is heated, 
there is, in general, both a rise in temperature and an in- 
crease m volume Each of these effects requires heat , 
m the former it goes to increase the heat energy or in- 
ternal energy of the gas, whereas in the latter it supplies 
the external work done by the gas in pushing back the piston 
of the containing cylinder or the surrounding air It is 
evident, then, that the specific heat of a gas will depend 
on the conditions under which the rise in temperature takes 
place, that is, on how big the accompanying change in 
volume may be There will be, in fact, an %nflmte number 
of specific heats of a gas. Fortunately only two are impor- 
tant and they are the two simplest, namely, the specific 
heat at constant volume and the specific heat at con- 
stant pressure. The former, usually denoted by C^, is the 
amount of heat required to raise i grm. of the gas through 

2* 
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I® C. while its volume is kept constant, and the latter, 
denoted by C^,, is the amount of heat required to raise 
I grm of the gas through C while its pressure is kept 
constant The specific heat at constant pressure is the 
greater, since, in this case, heat has to be supplied to do 
the external work consequent upon the expansion of the gas 
as well as to increase its internal energy 

19, The Specific Heat at Constant Volume : Joly’s 
Differential Steam Calorimeter — The jinnciple of this 

method is to find the mass of 
steam condensed m raising 
the temperature of a known 
mass of gas at constant volume 
to the temperature of the 
steam 

Two equal copper spheres 
S, about 7 cm in diameter, 
provided with pans to catch 
the drops of condensed steam, 
are suspended inside a steam 
chamber from the pans of a 
balance (Fig i8) Both 
spheres are exhausted and 
the balance is counterpoised , 
the left-hand sphere is then 
filled with the gas under in- 
vestigation at the required 
pressure and the balance is 
counterpoised once more to 
find the mass of the gas 
Pig 1 8 After allowing the gas to at- 

tain the temperature of its 
surroundings, steam is admitted through the inlet pipe N 
to the steam chamber and condenses on both spheres until 
they are at the same temperature as the steam A larger 
amount of steam condenses on the left-hand sphere than on 
the other because heat is required to raise the temperature 
of the gas m it, and the difference in the mass of steam 
condensed on the two spheres is equal to the mass re- 
quired to heat up the gas alone, since the thermal capacities 
of the spheres are equal. This mass is fo^^nd by addmg 
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weights to restore the counterpoise of the balance, the 
counterpoise being tested two or three times at intervals 
of a few minutes while the chamber is full of steam to 
make sure that the condensation is complete. The initial 
temperature of the gas and the temperature of the steam 
are measured by sensitive standard mercury thermometers 
graduated over a small appropriate range 

If m = mass of steam condensed to heat up the gas 
alone, 

M = mass of gas, 

and ^2 == initial and final temperatures respectively of 
the gas, 

Lm == C,, M(2^2 — ^i) 

It may be of interest to record that in a typical experiment 
with air at an initial pressure of 20 atmospheres, M was 
about 4 grm , and m was o 12 grm for a rise in temperature 
of 85® C Certain technical details of importance may 
be noticed here Two shelters HH are placed over the 
spheres to prevent any drops of water condensed on the 
walls of the steam chamber itself from falling on to them 
The holes by which the suspending wires leave the steam 
chamber are lined with plaster of Paris to prevent the 
formation of a drop of water, which would interfere with 
the swinging of the balance and make accurate weighing 
impossible A further precaution consists in placing two 
electrically heated coils CC ]ust over the holes to evaporate 
any drops of water which the plaster of Pans cannot absorb 
Two corrections have to be applied to the result obtained 
(a) The volume of the gas is not constant owing to the 
thermal expansion of the copper sphere , consequently the 
gas does work against the external pressure absorbing 
an equivalent amount of heat A This can be calculated 
from a knowledge of the coefficient of expansion of copper 
and the initial and final pressures of the gas. The specific 
heat is then calculated from the equation 

tnL — A = . M(^2 “ ^1) 

{b) It is impossible to obtain two spheres of equal thermal 
capacity. The error due to this is eliminated by repeatmg 
the experiment with the originally exhausted sphere now 
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filled with gas and taKing the mean of the two results 
obtained as the corrected '^^alue of the specific heat 

20. The Specific Heat at Constjat Pressure: 
Regnault’s Experiments. — Regnault peiionnrd a senes 
of experiments in which he found the si^'ccific heat of a gas 
at constant pressure the method of mixtures, the heat 
given out by the gas in cooling at constant pressuie being 
measured by the rise in temperature produced in a known 
mass of water 

The arrangement of his apparatus is shown in Fig 19 
The gas under investigation was stored m the reservoir R, 
whose temperature was maintained at a known constant 



Fig 19 


value by a water-bath In performing an exj’eriment, 
the tap T was opened and the screw val\c V was adjusted 
to give a suitable difference m levels on the manometer M 
This sets up a flow of gas through the apparatus, which 
must be maintained constant This is done by opening 
the screw valve more and more, as the pressure of the gas 
in the reservoir goes down, so as to keep the difference in 
levels of the manometer M the same The gas is heated 
up to the temperature of the oil-bath B by passing through 
a spiral coil immersed m it and its temperature is read from 
the thermometer standing in the oil-bath It then goes 
on to the condenser D and heats up the water m the calori- 
meter C, finally entermg the air after being cooled down 
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to the temperature of the water The difterence in pressure 
of the gas before entering and after leaving the calorimeter, 
which was measured by two manometers (not shown in 
the diagram), was only i mm of mercury, and the error 
thus introduced is less than other experimental errors 
The greatest possible care is taken to ensure that the gas 
IS at the temperature of the oil-bath when it enters the 
calorimeter by continuing the bath almost to the calori- 
meter itself ; at the same time the heat received by the 
calorimeter from the oil-bath is reduced to a minimum by 
sunounding each of them with wooden screens and by using 
badly conducting materials for the tube K joining them 

Let Wj == mass of the calorimeter of specific heat Sj, 

^2 === mass of the condenser of specific heat 
= mass of the winter 

m =r mass of gas passing through the apparatus 
1^3 = initial temperature of the gas 

== initial and final temperatures respectively of 
the calorimeter and its contents 


Since the flow of gas is constant, it cools on the average 

f I f 

from ^3 to - — and m doing so heats up the calorimeter 

and its contents from to 

Cj, m(^(s — = (WiS, + OTgSa + — t]) (20) 


The mass of gas w’-hich has been used is found by measurmg 
its initial and final pressures in the reservoir by a mano- 
meter (not shown in the diagram) 

If the volume and temperature of the reservoir are 
V c c and C respectively, and the pressure of the gas 
falls from to p 2 cm of mercury m the course of the 

experiment, we shall leave the reader to show that 


m = yo 


V 273 
273 + ^ 



w^here p = the density of the gas at N T P 

Finally, this experiment illustrates the fourth method of 
making the cooling correction In this case the calori- 
meter and its contents lose heat to the surroundins^ air 
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in the usual way, but they also receive heat by conduction 
down the pipe K leading out of the oil-bath and by con- 
vection, etc , from the screen N surrounding the oil-bath 
and its heater The second factor is the gi eater and so 
the final temperature is too big The quantity Sig to 
be subtracted from it to obtain the true value is do ten 
mined in the following way The nse in temperature 0 \ 
the calorimeter and its contents is measured for lo minutes 
before the flow of gas is started, the oil-bath being kept 
at the same temperature as it will have while the gas is 
passing through it The actual flow of gas is then com- 
menced and continues for lo minutes, wdien it is shut off 
and the rise in temperature of the calorimeter and its 
contents is measured during a further lo minutes During 
the first and last periods of lo minutes, the calorimeter is 
receiving or losing heat from the various sources enumerated 
above, and the average of the tw'^o rises in temperature 
is equal to the required cooling correction 8^2 Equation 
(20) now becomes 

c® — t^) 

All the quantities in this equation have been measured 
or are known except which can now be calculated 
21. The Continuous Flow Method, — ^The principle of 
the continuous flow method of measuring C^, is to pass 
a steady stream of the gas under investigation over an 
electrically heated coil and measure the rise in temperature 
produced Knowing the rate at which the heat is supplied 
and the rate of flow of the substance, its specific heat 
can be calculated The method of continuous flow 
calorimetry was first devised by Callendar and Barnes, 
who applied it to finding the mechanical equivalent of 
heat and to the investigation of the variation of the spccitic 
heat of water with temperature Callendar and Sv\enn 
then applied it to the determination of the speciiic 
of a gas at constant pressure, and Scheel and Heuse sub- 
sequently performed some very accurate experiments by 
this method, an outline of which wtU now be given 

The whole apparatus, which is shown in Fig 20, is sur- 
rounded by a water-bath, contmumg some way along tiie 
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tube by which the gas enters The electnc current is turned 
on and the gas is set flowing at a constant rate through 
the apparatus After passing by the platinum resistance 
thermometer A, it goes on through the double-walled jacket 
m the direction shown by the arrows and passes over the 
heating coil L, which raises its temperature It then flows 
past a second platinum resistance thermometer B and leaves 
the apparatus The tubes through which the gas flows are 
surrounded by a vacuum jacket, which makes the coolmg 
correction negligible ; if any heat should still escape from 
the gas in contact with the heating coil, it merely flows 
into the succeeding stream of gas which is co min g down 
the inner wall of the jacket to the heating coil and so it is 
retained in the gas and does not ultimately get away. When 
a steady state is reached, the constant rise in temperature 
of the gas is found by taking the readings of the platmuro 



Fig 20 


resistance thermometers The heat supplied by the coil 
IS determined by finding the P D between its ends and 
the current through it by methods which "will be described 
in detail in connection with Callendar and Barnes’ experi- 
ments on the mechanical eqmvalent of heat (Art 85) 

Let V = the P D between the ends of the coil in volts 
C = the current through it in amperes 
m = the mass of gas flowing through the apparatus 
in unit time 

8 9 = the rise in temperature of the gas. 

VC 

Then we have -j- = Cj, m S9 

from which Cj, can be calculated. 

The advantages of this method are : 

(a) The temperature of all parts of the apparatus are 
constant when the readings are taken, so their thermal 
capacity is elinunated. 
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(5) As the temperatures are constant they can be read 
very accurately, say, to o ooi® C 

(c) The rise in temperature can be made small, say, 
4 ” or ^ C , and so the method can be used to see if the 
speciii^ heat varies with temperature 

(d) The cooling correction is negli^eible except for the 
most accurate work, and even then it can be measured 
more accurately than m the other specific heat determina- 
tions, chielly because it is more regular 

The values of the two specific heats of various gases are 
given m Table I It will be noticed that the specific heat 
at constant pressure is always substantiailv greater than 
that at constant volume This is in accordance with our 
anticipations, and w^e shall see later that it is possible to 
give a quantitative explanation of the difference 


TABLE I — Thu Specific Heats or G vsns 


Gaa 

Cnls per gm 
per 

Cj, C'ils per gm 
per ‘^C 

Hydrogen . 

2 402 

3 402 

Air . 

0 172 

0-242 

Nitrogen . 

0-175 

0*235 

•m 

Carbon dioxide 

0 165 

0 201 


22. Results : Dulong and Petit’s Law. — We have so 
far been concerned with an account of the methods of 
measuring specific heat Having obtained the experi- 
mental facts, we must now seek to clas^ijy them, to see if 
we can express them, if possible, as a mathoyiatical eqtiatio>%. 
At this stage only solids will be consideieci , no generalisa- 
tion of any importance has been suggeslecl in the case of 
liquids, and the treatment of gases is postponed until a 
theoretical explanation of their properties has been given 
(Ch IX ) Dulong and Petit first discovered a generalisa- 
tion which applies only to elements m the solid state 
They realised that no progress was likely to be made in the 
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attempt to classify the results of specific heats, until the 
thermal capacity of equal numbers of atoms was compared. 
So they turned to the atomic heat of the elements, which 
IS the amount of heat required to raise i gram-atom of 
the element through C and is given by the product of 
its specific heat and atomic weight They enunciated the 
following law, which is named after them " the atomic 
heat at constant volume of all elements in the solid state 
IS about the same and equal to 6 o calories per gram-atom 
per °C ” A list of the atomic heat at constant volume of 
the commoner elements at ordinary temperatures is given 
m Table II, and it can be seen that this law is a legitimate 

TABLE II — The Atomic Heat of Elements in the Solid 
State Measured between 15® C and 100® C 


Element 

Atomic Weight 

Atomic Heat at Constant 
Volume, cals per gram- 
atom per ®C 

Boron 

II 0 

3 34 

Carbon 

12 0 

1 36 

Sodium 

23 0 

6 07 

Aluminium 

27 0 

5 48 

Silicon 

28 3 

5 07 

Calcium 

40 I 

5 97 

Iron 

558 

5 86 

Copper 

636 

5 67 

Zinc 

65 4 

5-75 

Sil\ er 

107 g 

5 75 

Cadmium 

II2 4 

5 82 

Iodine 

126 9 

6 40 

Aleicury 

200 6 

5 78 

1 hallmm 

204 4 

6 33 

Lead 

207 2 

5 91 


generalisation or induction, to use the technical term, from 
the experimental facts For the variation m atomic heat 
as we go through the list of elements m order of ascending 
atomic weight is not systematic ; that is, it does not show 
a steady increase or a steady decrease Also the range of 
variation in atomic heat which is the ratio of the largest 
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to the smallest value, is far less than that of the atomic 
weights. 

We should say that it is the specific heat at constant 
pressure which is measured experimentally, but the specific 
heat at constant volume can be calculated from it The 
specific heat at constant pressure of a solid is greater than 
that at constant volume because of the heat which must 
be supplied to pull the molecules of the solid further apart 
against their mutual attractions as it expands We have 
tabulated the atomic heat at constant vohmie because that 
IS the one which can be calculated theoretically, and because 
it is the quantity which is a true mcasuie of the capacity of 
the body for heat. 

But there are two serious objections to accepting this 
law as final In the first place the atomic heats of boron, 
carbon, and silicon differ greatly from 6 o This difficulty 
was explained away by the discovery that the atomic 
heats of these elements became much higher at about 
500° C , and it was suggested that they would reach the 
value stated in Dulong and Petit's law at still higher 
temperatures And this brings us to the second objection 
The specific heats of all the elements varj?^ to a grciitei or 
less extent with temperature ; at what temperature, then, is 
the atomic heat to be measured for the purposes of Dulong 
and Petit's law ^ The position can be summed up by 
the statement that the law is a first approximation to the 
truth , it cannot, by its very nature, explain all the facts, 
for it takes no account of the variation of specific heat with 
temperature But it is undoubtedly a step m the right 
direction, and it can be used as a starting-point for a more 
precise law We may pause here to point out that this is 
a characteiislic state of affairs m science, which finds its 
way to the truth by a series of successive appi oximations, 
each one more precise than the one preceding A very 
good example of this is furnished by Newdon's Inverse 
Square Law of Gravitation This w’-as regarded as final 
for some 200 years, but it has now been replaced by the 
Relativity Law of Gravitation due to Einstein, which is 
a closer approximation to the truth simply because it can 
explain all the facts which Newton's law explained and 
lust those three or four outstanding at which the older law 
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failed But it is a mistake to say that the Newtonian 
Law of Gravitation is wrong; it is ]ust as true as ever it 
was ; the mistake lies in believing that it ever represented 
the final truth In Science we must keep an open mind 
and be willing to modify, or even reject, any theory in the 
light of new facts 

After this digression we may return to Dulong and 
Petit's law Is it possible to explain it on any theory of 
the solid state ^ The theoretical explanation of this law 
IS given in Chapter TX Starting with the assumption 
that heat is the energy of motion of the molecules of a 
body, the value of the atomic heat of the solid elements 
has been calculated and comes to 5 96 calories per gram- 
atom per °C So the experimental and theoretical values 
agree so well as to substantiate the application of the 
kinetic theory to this problem. There is, however, one 
serious disagreement ; the theory predicts that the atomic 
heat should be independent of temperature, which is far 
from being the case And there the matter rested until 
Einstein put forward a new theory of specific heats which 
will now be considered 

23. The Quantum Theory of Specific Heats. — ^The 
quantum theory was suggested in 1900 by Planck to ac- 
count for fundamental laws of radiation which the classical 
theories of mechanics had completely failed to explain 
In 1906 Einstein applied Planck’s ideas to the problem of 
the atomic heats of solid elements and his theory was 
later improved upon by Debye But they both make use 
of the same revolutionary idea, first suggested by Planck, 
that energy ts disconttmions The implication ot this state- 
ment may best be illustrated by an analogy A simple 
pendulum obeys the classical laws of mechanics and can 
Live any amplitude, and so any energy, from zero upwards 
Suppose the pendulum were to obey Planck’s law , then 
its eneig}’’ could only have certain discrete values, and so 
only certain amplitudes differing from one another by a 
finite amount would be permitted As a matter of fact 
this IS what the pendulum actually is doing ; but since 
the encigies permitted to a seconds pendulum only differ 
by 6 55 X 10“ ergs, while its total energy may be 
30,000 ergs for an amplitude of i cm , the permissible 
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amplitudes differ so little that all values appear possible 
But when we come to consider the oscillation of an atom 
in a solid, whose total energy may be of the cider of 
10 ""® ergs and whose permissible eneigies diifer by 
ergs, then the discontinuity of ciKugy m<ikcs itself 
felt, and the possible amplitudes begin to dill or by a com- 
paratively discrete amount from one another The dis- 
continuity makes itself felt when the atom of enngy, or 
quantum as it is called, becomes compvareLle with the total 
energ}^ possessed by the sj^stem 

The classical theory of specific heals mentioned above 
assumed that the eneigy of an oscillating atom could vary 
continuously and could have any value We ha\e seen 
that It fails to give a complete explanation of the farts, 
and it occuiicd to Itinslem that the qiiantiiin theory migiit 
succeed He believed that the discontinuity in the eneigy 
and amplitude of the atomic oscillations, W'lucli cannot, 
of course, be delected diiertlv, wxis the cause of the devi- 
ations from Duloiig and Petit's Luv, and that the appli- 
cation of the C|uantiiin theory would lead to a complete 
explanation of the expenmental facts Both Ihn^u'in and 
Debye succeeded in obtaining a malh<unatical expiession 
for the atomic heat of a solid element at constant volume 
and w^ere able to make the followung predictions 

{a) the atomic heat w^iU increase with temperature and 
tend to the value 6 o, required by Duiong and Petit’s law , 

(b) the atomic heat wall decrease as the temperature falls 
and tend to zero at the absolute zero, 

(c) the nature of the variation of atomic heat with tem- 
perature wail be the same lor all elt'incnls, that is, all ihe 
graphs of atomic heat and absolute it ufuiuli u leiU couicide 
if ihe temperature scale is suitably adjiisUd liiat is 



where A = the atomic heat of an element (at constant 
volume) at the absolute temperature T, 

0 = a parameter, which is dilfeieni for each element. 

A parameter is a constant which can assume several 
values under different conditions In this case 6 is con- 
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stant for a given element, but vanes from element to ele- 
ment /(^) absolute zero and tends to 

6 o at high temperatures This theory gives a better ex- 
planation of the known facts than the classical theory ; 
it explains why the atomic heats vary with, temperature, 
and shows tiiat the apparently abnormal cases of boron, 
carbon, and silicon are probably due to an unusually large 
value of the parameter 9 But it goes fu^> her than this ; 
it makes definite predictions, and so it actuetdy led to the 
work of Nernst and Lmdemann on the 
specific heat of solids at low temperatures 
24 . Nernst and Lindemann’s Experi- 
ments. — Nernst and Lmdemann used the 
method of electrical heating, the principle 
of which has been outlined m Art 14 , 
although their experiments were designed 
for work at low temperatures, they can be 
used equally well at ordinary temperatures 
Two difficulties must be overcome in this 
type of experiment ; firstly, the cooling 
correction " (actually, of course, heat is 
received from the surroundings) becomes 
senous at low temperatures It is elimin- 
ated by working with the calorimeter sus- 
pended m a vacuum Secondly, as the 
variation of specific heat with temperature 
is being investigated, the rise m tempera- 
ture of the calorimeter must be small ; this Fig 21 
suggests at once the use of electrical 
healing, in which the temperature changes are under com- 
plete control The principal features of the apparatus 
are shown in Fig 21, and the details of the two types of 
calorimeter are illustrated m Figs 22 and 23 If the sub- 
stance IS a good thermal conductor, such as copper or 
silver, the calorimeter takes the form shown in Fig 22 
A cylinder A of the substance is wound with a platinum 
coil E and screwed inside a hollow cylinder B of the same 
material The coil is insulated from the inner cylinder 
by a thin sheet of paraffined paper and the narrow space 
of about I mm. between the two cylmders is filled with 
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paraffin wax to supply further insulation. The calori- 
meter IS suspended by the leads L to the coil, and these 
are insulated from the outer cylinder by the non-con- 
ducting loops P If the substance is a bad conductor of 
heat, it is jilaced inside a hollow silver vess'd V (Fig 23) 
on which the platinum coil E is wound This ib sur- 
rounded by a piece of silver foil F to prevent lobS of heat 
from the coil to the surroundings and also to assist in 
distributing the heat evenly to the silver vessel The 
narrow tube k^ding out of the vessel is sealed with a drop 
of solder before the calorimeter is suspended in the con- 
tammg flask, in order to keep the air inside it ; this air 

is needed to help to 



Fig 22 



Fig 23 


distribute the heat 
from the walls of the 
silver vessel to the 
substance inside it 
The calorimeter is 
mounted in the con- 
taining flask, and 
brought to the re- 
quired tempeiature 
by immersing the 
whole apparatus in 
liquid air, or liquid 
hydrogen for very 
low temperatures 
The apparatus is 


then removed and 


the flask is exhausted to a very low pressure , no change 
could be detected m the temperature of the calorimeter 
over a period of several hours, showing that the cooling 
correction '' had been completely eliminated. Heat is now 
supplied to the calorimeter by passing an electric current 
through the platinum coil, which also served as a re- 
sistance thermometer and measured the rise m temperature 
produced, which was usually about i® C. 


Let V = P D across the coil in volts. 

C = current m amperes flowing through it for a time 
t secs. 
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m = the mass of the calorimeter 
ST — the rise in temperature produced 
s = the specihc heat of the substance at an absolute 
temperature T. 


YCt 

J 


= s .m , ST. 


In the case of bad conductors an allowance must be made 
for the thermal capacity of the silver vessel and its coating 
of silver paper 

The results of these experiments may be illustrated by 
a typical graph of atomic heat against absolute temperature 



Fig 24 

(Fig 24) They were a great triumph for the theories of 
Einstein and Debye, the three predictions mentioned above 
being accurately verified. The work described m this 
chapter forms an admirable example of the scientific method, 
in which — it cannot be too frequently emphasised — experi- 
ment and theory are always in close contact. First of 
all many experimental determinations of specific heats were 
made ; then these facts were classified m the case of solid 
elements under Dulong and Petit's law, which was ex- 
plained theoretically on the assumption that heat is the 
energy of molecular oscillation The fact that the theory 
broke down m the case of boron, carbon, and silicon coupled 
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with the advent of the quantum theory led to its applica- 
tion by Emstem to this problem His theory led to a 
search for new facts, as all theories should do, and these 
formed a striking verification of it There is still some 
minor disagreement between theory and expeiiment , the 
j&nal truth has not yet been reached But there is no 
reason to anticipate that the removal of these disagree 
ments will require any radical modification of the theory. 

Examples on Chapier II 

1 Discuss the various methods of measuring the specific 
heats of solids and liquids, pointing out the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various methods {Canib Schol ) 

2 A copper calorimeter weighing 35 20 grm contains 
105 grm of water at 16® C Calculate the maximum tem- 
perature reached by the water if a cube of lead of 2 cm side, 
density ii 4 and specific beat o 031, were heated to 150° C 
and dropped into the calorimeter 

How could you use the caloiimeter and lead cube to deter- 
mine the specific heat of benzene ? Specific heat of copper 
*= o 092 {Oxford Schol ) 

3 A piece of iron of mass 20 grm was suspended m liquid 
air for some time , it was then quickly removed and suspended 
in water at 0° C A coating of ice formed upon it and, when 
no further effect occurred, it was transferred with its coating 
of ice to a weighed beaker The weight of the ice was found 
to be 3 93 grm What was the temperature of the liquid 
air ^ Latent heat of fusion of ice = 80 cals per gun , 
specific heat of iron = o 085 {Oxford Schol ) 

4 In I hour a petrol engine consumes 5 kilograms of petrol, 
whose calorific value is 10,000 cals per grm 

Assuming that 25 per cent of the total heat escapes with 
the exhaust gases and that 12 per cent of the heat is con- 
verted into mechanical energy, find the average hoise-power 
developed by the engine and the initial rate of rise of tem- 
perature* of the engine per minute Radiation losses may 
be Ignored, and the water equivalent of the whole engine is 
40 kilograms {Camh Schol) 

5 State Newton’s law of cooling Is it accurate at all 
temperatures ^ 

A body initially at 80® C cools to 64® C in 5 minutes, and 
to 52® C in 10 minutes What will be its temperature m 15 
minutes, and what is the temperature of the surioundings ? 
(O. 0i$d G*) 
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6 What considerations aflFect the rate of cooling of a body ? 

Two bodies are of similar surfaces but arc made of different 

materials, and they cool from 8o° C to 40® C in 8 and 12 minutes 
respecti\ely under the same conditions If the weights of 
the bodies are 30 lb and 80 lb respectively, compare their 
specific heats (Cavih Schol ) 

7 State Newton's law of cooling 

If a body takes 3 minutes to cool from 100® C to 60® C , 
how long will it take to cool fiom 60° C to 20® C , assuming 
that the temperature of the surroundings is 10® C , and that 
Newton's law of cooling is obeyed ^ (Canib Schol ) 

8 Discuss the " method of cooling " for the determination 
of specific heats, and show that the method is not dependent 
on the truth of Newton’s law of cooling [Camh Schol ) 

9 Describe and explain how the specific heat of a liquid 
^an be determined by observations on its rate of cooling 

Two similar litre flasks are filled, one with mercury and the 
other wath turpentine at the same temperature, and allowed 
to cool under the same circumstances Which will cool the 
more rapidly, and for what reasons ^ The specific heat of 
mercury is o 033 and its specific gravity 135 The specific 
heat of turpentine is o 41 and its specific gravity o 87 (O 
and C ) 

10 What do you understand by the statement that the 
specific heat of aluminium is o 2 cals per grm per ® C ^ 

50 grm of w^ater, contained m an aluminium vessel of mass 
25 gim , IS observed to cool at the rate of i® C per minute 
when its temperature is 60® C On repeating the experiment 
with an equal mass of oil, the rate of cooling at 60® C is found 
to be 2° C per minute Find the value of the specific heat 
of the oil (N U J B) 

11 A stream of water fiows at a steady rate of i pint per 
minute through a copper pipe which is heated in the middle 
by a steady fiame The inlet and outlet temperatures are 
observed to be 10® C and 25° C respectively 

Another hquid of specific gravity o 8 is now passed through 
the tube at a steady rate of J pint per minute, and its imtial 
and final temperatures are found to be 12® C and 61® C 

Calculate the specific heat of the liquid What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of a calorimeter of this kind ? 
{NUJB) 

12 Describe and discuss a method by which you could 
determine the latent heat of a metal which melts at about 
200® C {Oxford Schol ) 

13 Bismuth melts at 271® C." Describe an experiment 
to verify this statement 
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When a quantity of liquid bismuth at its melting-point is 
transferred to a calorimeter containing oil the tempeiature of 
the oil rises from 12 5^ C to 27 6° C When the experiment 
IS repeated with all the circumstances the same except that 
the hot bismuth is solid, the temperature of the oil rises to 
iS C The specific heat of bismuth is o 032 cal per grm 
per °C , what is its latent heat of fusion ^ (N' U J B ) 

14 Describe an experiment to illustrate what is meant by 
latent heat 

It was found by Black that a mass of 5 oz of ice-cold w^ater 
suspended in a large hall rose to a tempeiatuie of 4"^ C in 
halt an hour An equal mass of ice in the same place took 
10 hours to melt completely Calculate from these data 
an approximate \ alue for the latent heat of ice (G and C ) 

15 Give a ciitical account of llcnning’& electrical method 
of finding the latent heat of vaporisation of water, and say 
why you consider it superior to Beithelot’s method 

16 Define latent heat of evaporation of liquids and describe 
how it can be ineasuied with accuracy State Tiouton’s 
law connecting the latent heat of evaporation with the absolute 
temperatuie of the boiling-point [Cajub Schol ) 

17 An electric current of 75 amp is passed for 30 minutes 
through a coil of ware of 124 ohms resistance immeised in 
benzene maintained at its boilmg-pomt , 29 85 gim of benzene 
are found to have vapoiised Calculate the latent heat of 
vaporisation of benzene Describe the apparatus you would 
set up m order to obtain observations of this kind {Camb 
Schol ) 

18 An exhausted copper sphere of mass 100 grm at loo"^ C 
IS immersed in 150 grm of water at lo^^ C in a copper calori- 
meter of mass 150 grm Find the final temperature, if tlie 
specific heat of copper is o i cal per grm per °C Ihe ex- 
periment IS now’- repeated under the same conditions, except 
that the sphere is filled with 5 grm of air hind the final 
temperatuie in this case, if the specific heat at constant volume 
of air IS o 172 cal per gim per ‘"C 

Use this example to show why it is difficult to obtain an 
accurate value for the specific heat of a gas at constant volume 
by the method of mixtures Also show clearly how the diffi- 
culties involved have been overcome in Joly’s method 

19 Define specific heat, and explain why the specific heat 
of a gas at constant pressure is greater than that at constant 
volume Give a critical account of Joly’s method of finding 
the specific heat of a gas at constant volume 

20 Discuss the principal errors in the measurements of 
specific heats by the ordinary caloiimeter and the methods 
of eliminating or correcting them. 
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Describe the steam calorimeter {Camh Schol ) 

21 In a determination of the specific heat at constant 
piessure by Regnanlt's method, the gas is supplied from a 
reservoir whose volume is 30 litres at 10® C The pressure 
of the gas is 6 atmospheies to start with and 2 atmospheres 
at the end, the tempeiatuie being lo"^ C throughout The gas 
was heated to 150° C and led into a calorimeter at 10 0° C 
The final temperature of the calorimeter and contents was 
31 5° C and its water equivalent was 210 gim If the density 
of hydrogen is o 089 grm per htre at N T P , calculate its 
specific heat at constant pressure 

22 Compare and contrast Regnault's method and the 
continuous flow method for the determination of the specific 
heat of a gas at constant pressure 

23 What are the sources of error m calorimetric measure- 
ments and how are they allowed for ^ {Oxford Schol ) 

24 Discuss the various ways of dealing with the cooling 
correction " in calorimetry, and state which you consider to 
be the most satisfactory 

25 Give a critical discussion of the way m which our know- 
ledge of the atomic heat of elements in the solid state has 
developed since Dulong and Petit’s law was enunciated 

26 What difficulties present themselves m an attempt to 
measure the specific heat of metals at low temperatures ? 
Describe Nernst and Lindemann’s work on this subject, point- 
ing out how they overcame the difficulties you have mentioned 

27 Devise a method of measuring (a) the specific heat of 
liquid air, (6) its latent heat of vapoiisation. 


CHAPTER III 

THE EXPANSION OF SOLIDS 

25. Coefficient of Expansion. — Having established the 
fundamental conceptions of temperature and heat on a. 
quantitative basis, it is natural to turn to an accurate 
investigation of the eSects of heat The commonest of 
these IS expansion, and we shall describe the experiments 
on the expansion of solids in this chapter 

It is a matter of everyday observation that solids do 
expand when heated, and many examples may be quoted 
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of devices depending on or de‘-''giied to overcome sued 
expansion, such as the gaps in lailnay lines, the shrinking 
Oi steel t3res on to the wheels ol rnilwny engines, the com- 
pensated Dalcnce wheel of a watch m which one effect 
ot heat IS made to cancel the error due to anotlier, and so 
on The necessit}^ foi the solution of some of these practical 
problems stimulated interest in and reseaich on the ex 
]>ansion of solids, and the results obi.niied, m some ca‘-os 
bj^ dism teles ted woikeis wnth no thoiight of practic aJ 
applications, have yielded a iich har\C'^t m commerce in 
this as ill man^ other holds of n- v c igation When a solid 
IS heated betw^een about o° C and loo^ C , it is found 
experimentally that the inciease in length caused by a 
given rise in tempeiatnrc is corstaTit and independent 
of temperature, that is, its expa'i-^rm is umfoim It 
IS now necessai}" to dolme soni quantity ^\hicli is a measure 
of the expansion of <i gi\c i mat. lud and epute indejiendent 
of tlie size or shape of an 3 p.irlicukir spt 1 linen of it The 
obvious chvnce is “the incic<ise in hnigth of unit length 
of the matcuai wdien heated through unit rise in tem- 
perature “ and IS called the coefficient of linear ex- 
pansion of the substance. Siqipose a body of length 
Iq cm at o® C attains a Ivuigth It cm wlicn heated to f C , 
if its coefficient of linear expansion is a per , then the 
increase in length is 

•• == ^0 + ^0^^ 

It = h\.'^ + oc/) . . . (22) 

Temperature Iicre is measured on the constant volume 
hydiogen scaie, and the dctermmati<ai of the coefhcient 
of expansion of solids is there lore sonKdhing quite in- 
dependent of and adelitional to that temperature This 
equation firs the facts for temperatures up to 100° C , but 
if the range is extended from — 150® C to 500"^ C or more, 
then it IS found that the expansion is no longer uniform, the 
increase in length for a gl^ en rise in temperature becoming 
greater the higiicr the temperatuie The above equation 
must be replaced by one of the form 

It = Iq (i -f- at hi^ -f- ct^ -{- • . ) 

where a, b, c . . . are constants of decreasing magnitude. 
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For the purpose of the rest of tins discussion we shall 
assume that the range of temperature is so limited that 
equation (22) is applicable 

There is one further point in connection with the theor}^ 
of expansion which can be conveniently cleared up before 
the experimental work is described Suppose a rod whose 
length IS 100 00 cm at C expands to loo 10 cm 
at 100^ C ; then its coefficient of linear expansion is 

= 0 000010 per ®C Its length at 50° C is 

100 05 cm Suppose we are given this and the above co- 
efficient of linear expansion and asked to find the length, 
^100, at 100° C Strictly speaking, it is untrue to say that 
^100 = ^00 05 (i + o 000010 X 50) (23) 

because the coefficient of linear expansion we are using 
is the increase in length per °C rise in temperature of 
unit length at o"^ C , whereas our length is measured at 
50° C We ought really to calculate the length at o® C , 
Iq, from the equation 

100 05 = ^0 (^ + o 000010 X 50) 
and use this value to calculate the length at 100® C But 
let us see what error we shall make in using the direct 
method From equation (23) 

Zioo = 100 1000025 cm 

But, by h37'pothes3s. the true value is 100 10 cm The 
error is quite negligible, that is, the difference in the two 
values is much smaller than could be detected by experi- 
ment, so we may use the direct method in calculating 
the length of a bar This approximation is of such im- 
portance that it may usefully be considered in general 
terms Let Iq, and cm be the lengths of a bar at 
0° C , 2?!® C , and C , respectively , then, if its coefficient 
of expansion is a per °C , we have 

h = hi^ + 

^2 = 

h ^ ^ 0(1 + 

• ' \ Iq{x + oci^) 

^ I + 

I + ajfj 

^2 “ h (i^ + ot/2) (i + aifx)"**-. 
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Expanding (i + by the binomial theorem, we 

have 

(i + a/2)(i — a/i + a%^ — 

.*• ^2 ^ “b ) 

But any terms involving or higher powers may be 
neglected, as their contribution to tlie value of Iq is much 
Ies>s than experimental eiror 

Zg = /i{i + a (^2 ^i)} • • (24) 

which IS the general equation coriespondmg to the par- 
ticular case illustrated by equation (23) bo we conclude 
that for all practical purposes the cociticient of linear ex- 
pansion may be treated as independent of the initial tem- 
perature of the rod We shall see later that, while the 
same thing is true for liquids, it iS not so for gases solely 
on account of their much larger opviiiMon 

26 . Roy and Ramsden’s Experunents. — In order to 
measure the coefficient of linear expansion of a solid, it 
IS necessary to measure the increase 111 length of a known 
length due to a known rise m temperature The numbers 
given m the above numerical example are typical for or- 
dinary solids, and we see that the difiiculty in this type 
of experiment is the measurement of the expansion The 
problem resolves itself into the determination of changes 
in length of the order of i mm , the vernier and the micro- 
meter at once suggest themselves The latter is the more 
accurate, in the sense that an ordinary micrometer screw 
can be read to 0 002 mm , but this is useless unless it 
can be se^ to the same degree of accuracy The ordinary 
methods, which involve an adjustment of the nucrometer 
screw by the sense of touch, do not allow of such accurate 
settmg They can evidently be improved upon by em- 
ploying the sense of sight to judge the coincidence of two 
fine lines — the most accurate adjustment of which the 
human body is capable and the only one which it should 
be called upon to make m accurate scientific work (Art. 1). 
In accurate experiments on the coefficient of imear ex- 
pansion of sohds the settmg of the micrometer screw is 
done by observing the comcidence of the image of some 
cross-wires with those m the eyepiece of a microscope or 
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the coincidence of the image of a fine scratch on the bar 
with the vertical cross-wire of a microscope 

Roy and Ramsden used the first method and their ap- 
paratus IS shown m Fig 25 Three bars, P, Q, and R, 
are placed in troughs full of melting ice. Q is composed 
of the material under investigation and carries the objectives 
00 of two microscopes , P and R are standard bars of any 
suitable material and carry respectively vertical cross-wires 
CC, a known distance apart, and eyepieces EE, which are 
also fitted with cross-wires The objectives can be moved 
along the length of the bar by means of two micrometer 
screws (not shown in the diagram) and at the beginning 
of the experiment they are so arranged that the images 
of the cross-wires CC 
scopes coincide with 
the cross-wires 
mounted in the eye- 
pieces The distance 
CC between the 
centres of the two 
cross-wires repre- 
sents that length of 
the bar whose expan- 
sion is to be deter- 
mined The melting 
ice surrounding the 
bar Q is replaced by 
temperature and causes the bar to expand and destroy 
the coincidence between the two pairs of cross-wires The 
two objectives are now moved m* through measured dis- 
tances by the micrometer screws until the coincidences 
are restored and the sum of these distances is equal to 
the expansion of the bar Knowing the temperature of 
the oil-bath, the coefficient of hnear expansion of the bar 
can at once be calculated This description differs in one 
or two details from Roy and Ramsden's actual experiments, 
but the underlying principle has been preserved We may 
notice that the bars P and R, which serve to carry the 
reference lines,"' as it were, against which the expansion 
is measured, are kept of constant length by being surrounded 
with meltmg ice during the whole experiment ; some such 


as seen in their respective micro- 



Fig 25 

oil which IS heated to a suitable 
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precaution as this must be observed in all expcriiiients 
on lineal expansion, for it is essential that the distance 
between the parts of the apparatus used to measure the 
change in length should not itself alter 

27. The Comparator ]\Ict!iod — Tins melliod is used at 
the International Bureau of Weights and JMeasures and 
exemplifies the second accurate way of setting the micro- 
meter screw, namely, by observing the coincidence between 
the image of a fine line ruled on the bar and the cross- 
wire of a vertical microscope 

The bar A under test and a standard bar are each 
mounted in a double-walled trough as to be paiailel 
to one anothei (Fig 26) The two tioughs are mounted 
on a truck running on rails, so that the bars can be brought 


in tuin into 
M 3 of 

view of the 

si.“i microscopes 

'I|.; h - MM, which are 

I { ^ ^ r- n mounted m the 

\'%A. \s-. ~ -'L - 1 , massive stone 

. z- S| pillars PP 

y/.TM standard 

bar, whose 
Fig 26. temperature is 

kept constant 

by surrounding it wuth water, which is in turn surrounded 
by a mixture of ice and water contained m the space 
between the walls of the trough, is brought underneath 
the microscopes MM These are adjusted by micioineter 
screws (not shown) until the vortical cn-jss-wire coincides 
with the coi responding line L luled on the bar and the 
micrometers are read. The bar A is then wheeled into 


Fig 26. 


view and the microscopes are set on its lines and read. 
The mixture of ice and water m the outer compartment 
of the trough is now replaced by a circulation of watei 
from a thermostat, thus raising the temperature of the 
bar to a suitable constant value The microscopes are 
again set and read, and this process is continued until 
the expansion has been studied over a sufhcient range of 
temperature Tiie increase in length of the bar for each 
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rise m temperature is given by the sum of the differences 
m the readings of the two micrometers, and so it can be 
seen if the bar expands uniformly , its coefficient of ex- 
pansion can also be calculated At the conclusion of the 
experiment the bar A is replaced by the standard bar 
and the microscopes are adjusted again If the readings 
of the micrometers are the same as at the beginning, the 
distance between the microscopes has not been altered by 
heating up the bar A If they are different, then this 
distance has altered and the appropriate correction must 
be applied It is always very small as the microscopes 
are mounted in massive stone pillars, whose variations 
in temperature will be small on account of their large 
thermal capacity 

28 , Fizeau’s Method for Crystals. — ^The problem of 
measuring expansion becomes acute in the case of crystals, 
where it is important since crystals are just matter m a 
specially simple form and therefore in one specially suitable 
for theoretical investigation We have seen that 100 cm 
of the average metal expands about i mm. when heated 
through 100° C. , so a crystal i cm long will expand about 
■5^-^ mm when heated through the same range of tem- 
perature, if its coefficient of expansion is of the same order 
as that of metals We cannot hope to get a specimen 
of a crystal more than i cm long on the average, so we 
must devise a means of measuring an increase m length of 
mm or even less in order to measure the coefficient 
of expansion of a crystal A micrometer screw cannot 
measure such a length with any accuracy, so another 
method must be sought It may be noticed that the length 
in question is about a hundred times greater than the wave- 
length of light, which suggests the trial of some method 
depending on this quantity Fizeau was the first to de- 
vise such a method and his apparatus is shown in Fig 27 
Monochromatic light, from a cadmium or mercury- vapour 
lamp, issues from a point source S and is rendered parallel 
by a lens, after which it is reflected downwards by the 
giaso plate G on to the air film bounded by the lower 
surface of the lens L and the upper surface of the crystal 
C Interference occurs between the waves of light re- 
flected from the lower surface of the lens and the upper 

3 
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surface of the crystal, and if the microscope M is focussed 
on the air film, a series of concentric alternate dark and 


S 



Fig 27 


bright rings will be 
seen (Fig 28) They 
are called Newton's 
Rings, and their 
centre is at the point 
of least thickness of 
the air film A de- 
scription and ex- 
planation of this 
phenomenon is out 
of place in this book, 
but as a knowledge 
of it is essential to 
an understanding of 
this experiment, the 
reader is advised to 
consult any text-book 
on light if he is not 
already familiar with 
it. It is known that 


each ring is the locus 
of points of equal thickness of the film, and also that the 
thicknesses corresponding to consecutive rings differ from 
one another by a distance equal to half the wave-length of 
light If the lens is gradually raised the rings decrease in 
diameter, contract to a point, and ultimately disa])pear one 
by one Finally the most important point for this experi- 
ment is that when the distance between the lens and plate 
has been increased by half a wave-length of light, one ring 
will succeed precisely the position of the 
next ring of smaller diameter Therefore the 
change m distance between the lens and 
crystal due to a given rise in temperature can 
be calculated by counting the number of rings 
which pass a given point in the field of view 
of the microscope As the wave-length of 
light is of the order of 6 X io~^ cm and a motion of } of 
a rmg can easily be detected, expansions of the order of 
6 X io~® cm. can be measured bv this method 



Fig 28 
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The procedure in an actual experiment is somewhat as 
follows The thickness of the air film between the lens and 
crystal is adjusted to a suitable value by means of the level- 
hng screws and Newton's rings are obtained The tempera- 
ture of the crystal and the polished table P on which it 
stands is read by means of a thermometer in contact with it 
The crystal is heated by means of the furnace surrounding 
it (not shown) and the rings are counted as they move 
across the field of view When the passage of a suitable 
number of rings has been observed, the heating is stopped 
and the temperature of the crystal is again measured 
The difference in the expansion of the crystal and the 
part of the levelling screws projecting above the polished 
table P can now be calculated The expansion of the 
levelling screws is known from the results of a similar 
experiment in which the crystal is removed and the rings 
are formed by the lens and polished table, so the expansion 
of the crystal itself can be obtained From these data 
the coefficient of expansion of the crystal can be calculated. 

29. Results and Applications. — The value of the co- 
efficient of expansion of a number of common substances 
IS given in Table IV at the end of this chapter, in order 
that the reader may appreciate the order of magnitude in 
various cases 

There is one important generalisation which can be in- 
duced from the results of the measurements of the ex- 
pansion of isotropic metals, called Gruneisen’s law, which 
states that the ratio of the coefficient of expansion and 
the specific heat of a metal is a constant independent of 
temperature A few results are given in Table III, from 
Roberts' Heat and Theymodynamics to illustrate this law 
It can be seen that both the specific heat and the coefficient 
of expansion decrease with decrease of temperature 

The many applications and illustrations of the expan- 
sion of solids may be divided into two classes, those in 
which expansion is a nuisance to be overcome and those 
in which It is used to produce some desired effect It is 
of interest to deal with one or two of these applications 
here Measurements of length are frequently made with 
a steel scale, as, for example, the height of the barometer, 
which is read at regular intervals at meteorological stations. 
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TABLE III — The GrUneisen Law 


Temperature in °C 

a X lo* 

a X io« 

C® 

— 173 

Aluminium 

13 6 

107 

— 100 

18 2 

109 

0 

23 0 

no 

100 

24 g 

II 2 

300 

29 0 

II9 

438 

29 8 

II 2 

- 87 

Copper 

14 I 

174 

0 

16 I 

177 

100 

16 9 

180 

400 

19 3 

179 

600 

20 9 

182 

■— 167 I 

Silver 

15 0 1 

319 

— 87 1 

17 I I 

329 

0 1 

iS 3 

327 

100 

19 2 

331 

500 

23 I 

350 

800 

26 0 

342 

— 150 

Platinum 

7 4 

269 

— 100 

7 9 

268 

0 

8 9 

280 

100 

9^2 

277 

875 

II 2 

267 


Such scales axe generally correct at o° C , and so are in- 
correct at any other temperature. If the barometer is 
read at a temperature above o° C , the height indicated 
by the scale mU be too small, since the length between 
the centimetre marks is now greater than i cm The ap- 
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propriate correction is easily calculated if the coefficient 
of expansion of the material of the scale is known 

Precisely the same kind of error is encountered in the 
case of surveying, where the length of the base line is 
measured by a steel tape This difficulty has now been 
overcome by a discovery due to M Guillaume. He ex- 
perimented for many years on the expansion of nickel- 
steel alloys and found that an alloy containing 36 per cent 
of nickel had a negligible coefficient of expansion, if it 
was subjected to only small changes of temperature. This 
alloy is called invar and is now used for making surve3nng 
tapes of constant length M Guillaume also discovered 
that an alloy with 45 per cent, of nickel had the same co- 
efficient of expansion as glass and so could be used for 
" sealing-m wire instead of platinum This was a valu- 
able discovery in view of the expense and increasing rarity 
of platinum 

We may now consider the effect of expansion on the 
rate of a pendulum clock. If it is adjusted to keep correct 
time in the winter, it will lose m the summer because the 
expansion of the pendulum rod will lower the centre of 
gravity of the pendulum and increase its periodic time 
It is of interest to see how big the effect will be We shall 
assume for the sake of simplicity that the clock is a simple 
pendulum, of which the wire is made of steel and which 
has a period of 2 sec at 0° C. We shall proceed to calculate 
how much it will lose in a week at 20° C The length 
of the pendulum at o® C , Iq, is given by 



If T = periodic time of the pendulum at 20® C., 



0 ooooii per °C being the coefficient of expansion of steel. 
T = + 0*000011 X 20)' 

/. T: 


or 


2 Vx + o 00022 
= 2 X 1*00011 
T = 2(1 + o*oooii) secs. 
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Therefore in x oooii sec the clock is only moved on i sec. 
and so it loses o oooii sec 

It IS sufficiently accurate for our purpose to say that 
m I sec the clock loses o oooii sec , 

in a week, the clock loses o oooii X 3600 x 24 x 7 secs 
= 67 secs 

Consequently an ordinary pendulum clock which keeps 
correct time in the winter will lose about a minute a week 
m the summer due to the effect of expansion 

This error due to expansion has been compensated out 
by means of expansion itself in a variety 
of ways, of which one is illustrated in Fig 
29 In order that the clock shall keep 
correct time whatever the temperature, it 
is merely necessary to arrange for the 
constancy of the distance from the axis 
of rotation to the centre of oscillation, a 
point usually close to the centre of gravity 
The rod of the pendulum is made of a 
nickel-steel alloy and a hollow non cylinder 
fits loosely over it and rests on a brass 
plate screwed to the bottom of the rod 
When the temperature rises the rod ex- 
pands and lowers the centre of gravity of 
the pendulum, but the iron expands up- 
wards and tends to raise the centre of 
gravity As the coefficient of expansion 
of iron IS about twice tliat of the alloy, 
these two effects can be made to cancel one another by 
suitably adjusting the length of the iron cylinder In 
actual practice the expansion is over compensated a little 
to eliminate one or two other minor errors which tend to 
make the clock lose in hot weather 

It has been mentioned above that there are numerous 
cases m which expansion is a nuisance, as, for example, 
with railway lines These must be laid with gaps other- 
wise the enormous force of expansion would cause the line 
to buckle or break somewhere The magnitude of these 
forces may best be illustrated by an example Let us 
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consider the simple experiment to demonstrate expansion, 
in which a bar secured at one end by a screw and at the other 
by a short piece of cast iron is heated by a row of gas 
burners The piece of cast iron is finally snapped in two ; 
what force does the bar exert on it in doing this ^ The 
cast iron produces such a force as is required to change 
the expanded length of the bar into its origmal length 
This can be found knowing Young's modulus for the bar 
Suppose it is made of iron and is heated through 200° C 
to break the piece of cast iron The increase in length 
per unit length due to this rise in temperature is 


o ooooii X 200 = o 0022. 

But we know that 

Young s modulus = , 

° strain 

where stress = force per unit area, 

strain = change in length per unit length. 


Taking Young's modulus for iron as 13,500 tons per sq m. 
and the bar as 0-3 sq in in cross-section, we have 


13,500 


0-3 

0-0022 


where F = the force which the cast iron must exert on 
the bar to prevent it from expanding 

F = 13,500 X 0*0022 X 0*3 
= 8*9 tons 

So when the bar breaks the cast iron it is exerting a force 
of about 9 tons on it ’ 

30 . Superficial and Volume Expansion — Suppose a 
rectangular metal sheet has a length Iq and breadth Bq 
at o® C If It is heated to C its length and breadth 
become and respectively, where 

li = Zq (i ~t“ <x,t) 

= &o (^ + 
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a being the coefficient of linear expansion of the metal. 
Multiplying these two equations together, we have 

• Aj = Ao(i + 2a i -f- 

where Aq and A^ are the initial and final areas of the sheet 
respectively 

But may be neglected as its contiibution is less 
than the experimental error m experiments on expansion, 

A^ == Ao(i + 2a i) 

But, as with linear expansion, we may write 
A, = Ao(i 4- 

where ^ == coefficient of superficial, or area, expansion 
of the metal 

Comparing these two equations, we see that 

^ = 2a, 

that IS, within the limits of experimental error, the coeffi- 
cient of superficial expansion of a metal is twice its coefficient 
of linear expansion 

A similar relation may be derived in the case of volume 
expansion Suppose we have a rectangular metal block 
whose sides are of length Iq, Iq, at o° C. and If, bf, 
at 25® C. Then 

If == ^0 

bf == (i 4- a/), 

dt = doii + aJ), 

... = Yq (i 4- sai + 3a“25^ 4- 

where Vq and Vf are the initial and final volume of the block 
respectively 

But 3 oiH^ and may be neglected for the same reason 
as before, 

V, = Vo (I + 30c 0 - 

But we may write 

V, = Vo (I + y . t). 
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where y = coefficient of cubical expansion of the metal. 
Comparing these two equations, we have 

y == 3a, 

that IS, within the limits of experimental error, the coeffi- 
cient of cubical expansion of a metal is three times its 
coefficient of linear expansion 

TABLE IV — Coefficient of Linear Expansion of Solids 

BETWEEN o® C AND lOO® C 


Substance 

Coefficient of Linear 
Expansion 
per °C X io« 

Aluminium 

24 0 

Copper 

16 3 

Cast iron 

10 2 

Steel 

II 0 

Lead 

27*6 

Platinum 

9 0 

Silver 

18 8 

Brass 

18 9 

Invar 

0*9 

Soft glass 

85 

Diamond 

I 2 

Quartz \\ axis 

7 5 

J_ axis 

13 7 


Examples on Chapter III 

N B — The numerical values of coefficients of expansion 
should be obtained from Table IV 

1 Enumerate the ^eak points in a simple laboratory method 
you have performed of finding the coefficient of linear ex- 
pansion of a solid, and show how they are remedied in one of 
the standard methods 

2 Discuss the Comparator method for finding the coeffi- 
cient of linear expansion of a sohd Compare and contrast 
it with Roy and Ramsden^s method 

3 An iron chain 22 yd long is supplied for markmg out 
a cricket pitch If its length is correct at 50° F , what error 
will a groundsman make if he uses it at 90° F. ? 
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4 A barometer is supplied with a steel scale correct at o® C 
The height of the barometer reads 75 342 cm when the tem- 
perature of the scale is 10 5° C What is the correct height 
of the barometer ^ 

Suppose a rod, whose true length at 15 0° C is 25 00 cm , 

IS measured with this steel scale at 150° C What will the 

length of the rod appear to be on this scale ^ 

5 Railway lines are laid with gaps to allow for expansion 
If the gap between steel lines 66 ft long is o 50 in at 10° C , 
at what temperature will the lines just touch ^ 

6 The expansion of a given material can be represented 
by the equation 

/ 5JC /q -j— dt f 

where <2=15 X 10 per and 6 = 40 X 10 per °C 

If measurements are being made to i in a 1000, find above 

what temperature it is no longer permissible to omit the term 
bt^ in calculating the length I from Iq, the length at 0° C ^ 

7 A seconds pendulum is one which completes half an 
oscillation in i second Such a pendulum is made of invar 
and is correct at 10® C If the average temperature for the 
three months of June, July, and August is 25° C and the clock 
IS correct at 12 o am on June ist, by how much will it be 
incorrect at 12 o a m on September ist ^ 

8 Discuss the measurement of the coefficient of expansion of 
crystals, and state briefly the character of the results obtained 

9 A steel plate is 80 o cm long and 50 o cm wide at 10® C 
Calculate its area at 100® C {a) from first principles, (&) assuming 
that the coefficient of superficial expansion” of a metal is twice 
its coefficient of linear expansion Hence find the percentage 
error involved in the assumption made in the second case 

10 If a crystal has a coefficient of expansion of 13 x io“^ 
in one direction and 231 x 10 ~ in every direction at right 
angles to the first, calculate its coefficient of cubical expansion 
(Lond B Sc ) 


CHAPTER IV 

THE EXPANSION OF LIQUIDS 

31 • The Relation between Temperature and Density, 
— Smce a liquid has no shape, we are concerned only with 
its coefficient of cubical or volume expansion, which is 
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defined as the increase in volume of unit volume of the 
liquid due to unit rise in temperature If, as is usually 
the case, the liquid expands uniformly, the coefficient of 
expansion decreases with rise m temperature of the initial 
volume of the liquid But, as in the case of solids, this de- 
crease may be neglected in all except the most accurate 
work, where it is usual to measure the initial volume at 
C and to work with the corresponding coefficient of 
expansion If a volume Vq of liquid, whose coefficient of 
expansion is a, suffers a rise in temperature i, its volume 
becomes V^, where 

V, = Vo(i + aO . . . (25) 

In treating of the expansion of liquids it is more con- 
venient to deal with denstty than volume, the former being 
the more fundamental quantity Suppose m is the mass 
of the volume of liquid considered above, then its initial 
and final densities, pq and p* respectively, are given, 

__fnl m 

Po-y^> 

Substituting the values of Vq and V* derived from these 
equations in equation (25) above, we have 


m 

Pt 


= -(I + 

Po 


Po = Pt {^ + 0 ^^) 


(26) 


This is the fundamental equation relating the density and 
temperature of a liquid and will be the startmg-pomt of 
all the formulae derived m this chapter 

32. The Expansion of a Hollow Vessel. — Before we 
can proceed to describe the various methods of measuring 
the coefficient of expansion of a liquid, we must find how 
the volume of a hollow vessel will change with temperature. 
This can be done theoretically in the following way Sup- 
pose that the vessel is rectangular in shape, the internal 
length of its sides being Iq, dQ If it is heated through 
jf® C , they will become 1 ^, b^, respectively, where 

= Iq (i + Ai 5 ), 
bf = 60 (^ + 

= d'(^ (x T" Ai^}» 
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A being the coefficient of linear expansion of the walls of 
the vessel Multiplying these three equations, we have 

= Wo (I + W 

We may neglect terms in and as being less than the 
experimental error 

,• "f* 3^ 

.• V, = Vo(i + 3A t), 

where Vo and Yt are the initial and final volumes of the vessel 
respectively 

But 3A = g, where g = the coefficient of cubical expan- 
sion of the walls of the vessel 

V, = Vo(i+g^) 

Therefore the vessel expands in the same isjay and to the same 
extent as a solid body of the same size, shape, and material. 
This has been proved above for a vessel of simple shape, 
and it can be shown in a similar 
way that it is true for a vessel of 
any shape 

33. The Weight Thermo- 
meter. — ^It can be seen from equa- 
tion (26) that it IS only necessary to 
compare the density of a liquid at 
two different temperatures in order 
to measure its coefficient of expan- 
sion The specific gravity bottle at 
once suggests itself as a simple way 
of doing this, and the weight ther- 
mometer is merely a specific gravity 
bottle specially adapted to this 
type of experiment It consists of 
a glass bulb with one end drawn off 
as shown in Fig 30 It is dried, weighed empty, and filled 
with liquid in the foDowing way. The bulb is warmed over 
a bunsen to drive out some of the air and the nozzle is 
dipped in a beaker of the liquid, some of which is drawn 
in by cooling the bulb The liquid is then boiled so that 
its vapour may diive out all the remaining air, and the 
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thermometer fills completely when the bulb is cooled 
sufficiently to cause the vapour to condense. It is impor- 
tant to use liquid which has been boiled to remove any 
traces of dissolved air, and even then an air bubble may 
appear when the thermometer has been filled This must 
be expelled by boiling away some of the liquid and filling 
the thermometer again It is now cooled to the required 
initial temperature by immersing the bulb in a cold-water 
bath, the nozzle being kept in the liquid the whole time. 
The nozzle is removed from the liquid and any drop ad- 
hering to it IS taken off by a filter paper, after which the 
thermometer is removed from the water-bath, dried, and 
weighed It is then heated to the desired temperature in 
a water-bath, the liquid being removed from the nozzle by 
a filter paper as it oozes out When the liquid has ceased 
expanding, the thermometer is taken out of the water-bath, 
dried, and weighed again 

The theory of the method is as follows . 


Let M = the mass of the weight thermometer empty. 

Mq == Its mass when full of liquid at the initial 
temperature 

= Its mass when full of liquid at the final tem- 
perature 

t = the rise m temperature 

Vq and V* = the volume of the weight thermometer at 
the initial and final temperature respec- 
tively 

Po and Pi = the density of the liquid at the initial and 
final temperature respectively 
a = the coefficient of absolute expansion of the 
liquid 

g = the coefficient of cubical expansion of the 
material of the weight thermometer. 


Mn 


Po = 


M 


Pt = 

Pi 




M 


— M 

Vo(i + gty 


V, 

Mo — M. , . 


Now 
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But, from equation (26), 


= I + a.t, 

Pt 

, , Mn — M, , ,, 

Mj — M, I , M. — M 
“ = 517^ r+HTTU S 


If we Ignore the expansion of the containing vessel, that 
IS, if we put g — o, then a becomes the coefficient 
of apparent expansion of the liquid, or its coefficient of 
expansion relative to the containing vessel It follows 
from the above equation that 


“ M 


Mo - M, 
M 
M„. 


x = X + 


M. 


M 

M ^ 


(27) 

(28) 


A simple example will show that for many liquids it 


Mn 


M 


even if the weight 


is permissible to put = i, 

thermometer is made of glass, for which g = o 000025 per 
In the case of glycerine a^, = o 000480 per and 


Mn 


M 


M*-- M 
formula. 


I 04 wiU be typical values Using the accurate 


a = o 000480 + I 04 X o 000025 
= o 000480 + o 000026 
== o 000506 per °C 


If we put 


Mo - M _ 

- M ~ 

a = o 000480 + o 000023 
= o 000505 per °C 


The difference in these two values is less than the experi- 
mental error of the routine laboratory experiment, so for 
such experiments we may re- write equation (2S) in the form 

a = a, -f g „ . . (28a) 
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Therefore it is approx^'mately true to say that the coeffi- 
cient of absolute expansion of a liquid is equal to the sum 
of its coefficient of apparent expansion and the coefficient of 
cubical expansion of the containing vessel But it is neces- 
sary to emphasise that this is only an approximation, the 
validity of which must be examined m each individual case 
The measurements we have made so far enable us to 
calculate a^,, the coefficient of apparent expansion of the 
liquid, from equation (27) We can see from equation 
(28) that we require to know g, the coefficient of cubical 
expansion of the material of the weight thermometer, 
in order to calculate a, the coefficient of absolute expansion 
of the liquid The various ways of finding g will be dis- 
cussed later on in this chapter 

34 - Matthiesseu’s Method. — ^As the density of a liquid 
can be measured by Archimedes’ principle, it is possible 
to devise a method of finding the coefficient of expansion 
of a liquid by the same means This was carried out by 
Matthiessen in his investigation of the expansion of water 
and can be applied equally to any other liquid 

A sinker, which may be a glass rod or sphere, or a bulb 
of some suitable material weighted with lead shot, is 
weighed in air and then immersed in the liquid and weighed 
again The liquid is heated through a suitable rise of 
temperature and the sinker is weighed once more It 
is best to suspend the sinker outside the balance case 
by a thin wire passing through a hole in the bottom to 
prevent the inaccuracy in weighing which would result 
if the beaker of hot liquid were inside the balance case. 
Let M — the weight of the sinker in air 

Mq == its weight immersed in the cold liquid. 

Mi = its weight immersed in the hot liquid 

i == the di&rence m temperature of the hot and 
cold liquid 

Vo and = the volume of the sinker when cold and hot 
respectively The rest of the notation being 
the same as in Art 33, we have 

M — Mo 

^0 = — > 

M - M, M — 


Pi = 
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. Po M 

• • Pi ~ M - 


+ g^)- 


But, from equation (26), 


Po 

Pt 


I + af. 


" + “* = 

Mo 

M, 


M, - M„ 


As in Art. 33 


M - M, 


5 + - 

t ^ M 


(29) 


M, — Mn I 


M-Mi t’ 


where Kj, = the coefficient of apparent expansion of the 
hquid, 

, M — Mo 

Again, it IS approximately true to write 

a = + g 


All the quantities in the expression for the coefficient 
of apparent expansion have been measured m the experi- 
ment ^nd so it can be calculated, but we cannot find the 
coefficient of absolute expansion of the liquid unless the 
cubical expansion of the sinker is known It vill be re- 
membered that we encountered the same difficulty in the 
case of the weight thermometer, and we shall now describe 
various ways of finding the expansion of the containing 
vessel or sinker 

35. The Determination of the Coefficient of Absolute 
Expansion. — ^The methods of finding this quantity fall into 
two classes, those which involve a knowledge of the ex- 
pansion of the containing vessel and those which do not 
In the first class the coefficient of apparent expansion 
of the liquid is found by one of the two methods described 
above. The coefficient of cubical expansion of the weight 
thermometer or sinker is found in a separate experiment by 
measuring the linear expansion of a specimen of the material 
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of which it IS made, and usmg the relation that the cubical 
expansion is three times the Imear This method assumes 
that the coefficient of expansion of a material such as glass 
is unaffected by the heat treatment which is involved in 
making a bulb out of a piece of tubing Experiment has 
shown that this is not true, so the method has had to be 
abandoned in the case of glass, but it can still be used 
with fused silica on account of its small coefficient of ex- 
pansion, o 0000015 per °C A typical value for the co- 
efficient of apparent expansion of mercury relative to fused 
silica IS o 0001804 per °C From equation (28a) 

a = o 0001804 -f o 0000015 
= 0^0001819 per °C 

Now the coefficient of cubical expansion of fused silica 
as determined above will be accurate to at least 10 per 
cent , and an error of this magnitude will cause an inac- 
curacy of less than i in 1000 in the value of the coefficient 
of expansion of mercury, which is adequate for all but 
the most accurate work 

A second method determines the coefficient of expan- 
sion of the containing vessel after it has actually been made 
It consists in measuring the coefficient of apparent ex- 
pansion relative to the containing vessel of a liquid, such 
as mercury, whose coefficient of absolute expansion has 
already been found by one of the methods which are in- 
dependent of the expansion of the containing vessel The 
cubical expansion of the vessel can then be calculated 
from equation {2,8a) 

36 . Dulong and Petit’s Method for the Absolute Ex- 
pansion of a Liquid. — ^We have seen in the previous article 
that it is important to devise a way of finding the coeffi- 
cient of absolute expansion of a liquid which is independent 
of the expansion of the containing vessel This means that 
a method of comparing densities must be utilised which 
is unaffected by any change in size of the containing 
vessel The method of equilibrating columns at once 
suggests itself (Fig 31) If some mercury is placed in the 
U-tube, whose limbs need not be of the same diameter, it 
will come to rest at the same level D and F m the two 
limbs. Now pour cm of a liquid of density mto 
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one limb and add a height cm of a liquid of density pj 

to the other so that the two 
mercury surfaces are again at 
the same level It is found that 
these two heights of liquid will 
balance one another whatever 
the diameter of the limbs of 
the U-tube The pressure at 
C = the pressure at E (atmo- 
spheric) and the pressure at 
D = the pressure at F, because 
they are the same horizontal 
level in a liquid at rest There- 
fore the pressure of cm of 
one liquid is equal to that of 
^2 cm of the other Remem- 
bermg that pressure is force per unit area, we have 

Vi = V2. 

Pa 

By measuring the heights and compare the 

densities of the two liquids without requiring to know 
anything about the area of cross-section of the limbs of 
the U-tube. 

Dulong and Petit balanced a column of hot liquid agamst 
a column of cold, and since the ratio of these heights is 
independent of the diameter of the limbs of the U-tube, 
it IS independent of the expansion of the one containing 
the hot liquid If Ho and are the heights of the cold 
and hot columns respectively, 



^OPO — ^iPtf 

where pQ and pf are the densities of the cold and hot hquid 
respectively. 

. ^ 

Pi Ho 

From equation (26) 



£9 = I + ai, 

Pt 

I + ai, . - a = 


H,-Ho 
Ho.f ■ 


(30) 
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Dulong and Petit performed their experiments with mer- 
cury and their apparatus is illustrated in Fig 32 It consists 
of aU-tube containing mercury, whose upper ends are wide 
in order to reduce the depression of the mercury due to sur- 
face tension to a minimum ^ One limb is enclosed in an oil- 
bath whose temperature is measured by a constant volume 
gas thermometer with a long bulb to get the mean tempera- 
ture of the bath, while the other is surrounded with melting 
ice The cross-piece is arranged to be accurately hori- 
zontal, and when 
the temperatures 
are steady a little 
mercury at 0 ° C is 
added to the cold 
column, if neces- 
sary, until the level 
in the hot column 
]ust projects above 
the oil-bath The 
difference in levels 
of the hot and 
cold columns is 
measured by a 
cathetometer and 
the height of the 
cold column is also 
found We must 
decide from what 
point to measure 
this height It IS 
clearly from the 
level in the cross-piece at which the pressure in the two 
limbs is the same A little thought will show that this is 
at B, the level which coincides with the axis of the cross- 
piece (Fig 33) It follows that the pressure in the hot 
column IS greater than that in the cold at the level C and 
less at A Consequently there is not equilibrium over the 
whole of the cross-piece, but only at the level B ; there is, 
in fact, a feeble convection current flowing in the direction 
indicated by the arrows the whole time The cross-piece is 
made as narrow as possible m order to keep this convection 



Fig 32 
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small and to reduce the error due to the uncertainty of the 
position of B to a minimum All the quantities on the right- 
hand side of equation (30) having been measured, a can at 
once be calculated It may be emphasised in conclusion 
that that equation contains no term involving the ex- 
pansion of the containing vessel, and so the method gives 
directly the coefhcient of absolute expansion of mercury 

37 . Regnault’s Method. — It can be seen that Duiong 
and Petit's method, while simple, is subject to the following 
errors — 

(a) A small portion of each mercury column has to pro- 
ject above its constant temperature bath in order that 
its height may be read 

(b) The two mercury surfaces are at different tempera- 
tures, and so their respective depressions due to surface 
tension w^ili be different. 



Regnault devised two methods, by which these errors 
are obviated, and the second one will now be described 
It IS probably the more accurate of the two. 

The apparatus consists of two pieces of glass tubing, 
ABCD and EFGH, joined by a flexible iron tube to allow 
them to expand independently (Fig 34) Hie axes of 
the poitions CB and GF are kept accuratel}^ in the same 
horizontal plane and the whole system ot tubing is filled 
with mercury The vertical arm CD is surrounded with an 
oii-bath and the portions EF, AB, and HG are jacketed 
with cold-water baths fed from a common supply When 
equilibrium is attained the various heights indicated on 
the diagram and their corresponding temperatures are 
measured 

The calculation of the coeflacient of expansion of mercury 
depends on the fact that the pressures at A and H are 
equad and so the pressure differences between A and D and 
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H and D are also equal If pq, p^, and pg are the density 
of mercury at temperatures C , and respectively, 

we have 


But 


+ H^pg — A^pi + HqPi + ^ 3P2 

Po = Pl(l + ^h) = P2(l + ajJg) = P3(l + afg), 


Pi 


Po 


I + 


etc 


Substituting these values of p^, pg, and pg m the above 
equation, we have 


^2 I 

I -f- OCifj I CA.t^ 


K 

I CLt^ 


J_ ^0 I ^3 

I + I + a^2 


(31) 



All the quantities except a in this equation have been 
measured, the only one about which there is any uncertainty 
being the mean temperature of the mercury in the flex- 
ible iron tube. As the term mvolving this only contnbutes 
a very small quantity to the final result, an approximate 
value of it suffices So equation (31) yields an accurate 
value of a, the coefficient of absolute expansion of mercury 
It may be pointed out that this method eliminates both 
of the errors of Bulong and Petit's experiments, since 
the mercury columns are completely enclosed by their 
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respective constant temperature baths and the two mercury 
surfaces are at the same temperature 

38. The Anomalous Expansion of Water. — The co- 
efficient of expansion of a number of common liquids is 
given in Table V Really accurate experiments show 
that no liquid expands uniformly, but the deviations are 
so marked m the case of water that ordinary laboratory 
experiments will detect them The expansion of water is 
of interest in itself, but it is also of considerable importance 
as the unit of mass, the gram, was originally defined to 
be the mass of i c c of water at the temperature of its 
maximum density We shall first consider a simple labora- 
tory experiment which shows that water contracts from 

0 ° C to 4° C and then 
expands with further 
rise of temperature A 
pyknorneter of fused 
silica, whose expansion 
IS negligible, is filled 
with air-free water 
(Fig 35) mounted 
on a stand, to which 
are attached a stirrer 
and a thermometer 
reading to ^3^® C The 
Pig 35 — A pyknorneter whole apparatus is im- 

mersed in a water-bath 
at 10® C. and the pyknorneter is tilted so that the water 
just comes to B, the other meniscus being a little way 
beyond the mark A The water-bath is well stirred, the 
thermometer is read and the distance from the water 
meniscus to A is measured by the scale S attached to the 
pyknorneter. A httle ice is added to the water-bath, the 
stirring being continued, and when the temperature is 
stationary once more the distance of the water meniscus 
from A is again read This is continued until the tem- 
perature reaches o® C , readings being taken every two 
degrees or even more frequently round and about the tem- 
perature of maximum density The same readings are 
now taken while the temperature is being raised to its 
original value and a graph of mean distance of the water 
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meniscus from A against temperature is plotted (Fig 36) 
It shows quite clearly that the volume of the water decreases 
as it IS cooled 
until 4° C , 
when further 
cooling causes 
an increase in 
volume Water 
is quite unique 
among common 
substances in 
this respect, ah 
though molten 
bismuth ex- 
hibits the same 
effect above its 
melting - point 
The above ex- 
periment can 
be modified so as to give the coefficient of expansion of 
water, but the more important problem is to find as ac- 
curately as possible the temperaitire of maximum density 

Two of the many experiments 
devised for this purpose will 
now be described 

39 . Hope’s Experiment on 
the Maximum Density of 
Water. — A tall beaker is filled 
with cold water and surrounded 
with a circular trough of ice at 
its middle point (Fig 37) The 
temperature of the water is 
measured at convenient inter- 
vals by two thermometers A 
and B and the readings are 
plotted on a graph as shown in 
Fig 38 The interpretation of 
this graph is as follows : the 
ice cools the water at its own level by conduction, thus 
making it heavier than the water underneath and caus- 
ing it to sink The mitial rapid fall m the temperature 



Fig 37 — Hope’s apparatus 
forjthe maximum density 
of water 



Fig. 36 — ^The expansion of water 
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registered by B is due to the flow of heat « way from it 
by convection, which continues until the water in the 
lower half of the beaker has reached the temperature of 
its maximum density It then ceases because further 
cooling makes the water at the level of the ice less dense 
than that below Therefore the reading of the thermo- 
meter B wfll remam constant at the temperature of the 
maximum density until such time as the water above 
becomes colder, when heat will slowdy be taken from B 
by conduction IMeanwhile the initial cooling of A, due 
solely to conduction, is replaced by a more rapid drop m 
temperature due to convection, which sets m as soon as 
the density of the water round A becomes greater than 



T/me 

Fig 38 — Graph of thermometer readings m Hope's 
experiment 


that at the level of the ice The temperature of A then 
falls rapidly to zero and ice begins to form on the top of 
the water The experiment gave 4 0° C as the tempera- 
ture of the maximum density of water It is interesting 
to observe that this anomalous behaviour of water is the 
reason why a pond freezes from the top downwards , if it 
behaved in the normal way we should not get any skating 
until the pond was frozen practically solid, wdiich would 
seldom occur m this country • 

40 . The Method of Joule and Playfair. — ^The apparatus 
consists of two taU iron cylinders joined at the bottom 
by a tube fitted with a tap T and at the top by a trough 
which can be closed with a slide (Fig 39) The tanks are 
filled with hot and cold water at temperatures close to 
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and about equidistant from that of maximum density. 
The tap is closed and the slide is inserted in the trough, 
the water in each tank is well stirred and its temperature 
IS noted The tanks are then put into communication 
by opening the tap and removing the slide, and any flow 
is detected by putting a glass float in the trough and ob- 
serving its motion Let us suppose that the float indicates 
a flow from the hot to the cold tank in the trough and 
therefore from the cold to the hot through the tap. 
This means that the cold water is denser than the hot 
and that its temperature is more removed from that of 
maximum density than is the temperature of the hot 
water, assuming that the tempera- 
ture density curve is symmetrical 
about the temperature of maximum 
density Thus the mean tempera- 
ture of the hot and cold water is 
less than that of maximum density 
and if the flow is in the opposite 
direction it will be greater. If no 
flow occurs, the mean temperature 
is equal to the temperature of 
maximum density It is impossible 
to obtain this ideal result in practice, 
and so the velocity of flow is 
measured for various mean tempera- 
tures and a graph is drawn relating 
these two quantities The mean 
temperature correspondmg to zero flow is read from it and 
this IS the required temperature The result obtained by 
Joule and Playfair was 3-95"^ C , and this is regarded as 
the most accurate value of the temperature of the maximum 
density of water 

41 . The Millilitre. — On the metric system the kilogram 
was originally defined to be the mass of i cubic decimetre 
of pure water at the temperature of its maximum density, 
m order to obtain a simple relation between the units of 
mass and volume Soon after this definition had been 
agreed upon, certain French physicists were entrusted 
with the task of making a standard kilogram of plaUnum, 
Between 1821 and 1841 it was definitely established that 



Fig 39 — Joule and 
Playfair's experi- 
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the standard did not agree with the above definition, and 
the question arose as to which should be adopted It was 
finally decided to adhere to the standard, so the kilogram 
IS now the mass of a cylinder of platinum carefully stored 
m Pans But the simplicity of the original definition is 
destroyed by this choice, for the density of water is no 
longer i grm per c c. at the temperature of its maximum 
density The difference is small but it cannot be neglected 
in very accurate work, and is somewhat tiresome in volu- 
metric work m Chemistry where the mass of water is de- 
duced from its volume The difficulty has been overcome 
by adopting a new definition of the litre, which was formerly 
either i cubic decimetre or the volume at the temperature 
of its maximum density of x kilogram of pure water These 
two quantities are no longer the same, and the litre is 
now defined as '' the volume of i kilogram of pure water 
at the temperature of its maximum density and under 
I standard atmosphere '' On this definition i litre = 
1000 028 c c The litre and the millilitre are now being 
widely adopted as the units of volume in chemical work, 
and many flasks, burettes, etc , are being calibrated m them 
The maximum density of water is, of course, i grm per 
millilitre and the old simplicity is restored Many tables 
of ph3"sical constants are already beginning to give densities 
m grm per ml. 


TABLE V — The Coefficient of Expansion of Liquids 


Liquid 

Coclficient of Lxpiinsion 
ptr °C X 10* 

Mercury 

I 82 

Ethyl alcohol 

II 0 

Aniline 

85 

Glycerine 

5 3 

Turpentine 

9 4 

Water 5^ C to 10® C 

0 53 

20° C to 40® C 

3 02 

60® C to 80° C , 

5 87 
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Examples on Chapter IV 

1 Prove that a hollow vessel expands as if it were a sohd 
of the same shape, constructed of the same material as the 
envelope 

A density bottle has a volume of 25 00 c c at 15° C and is 
full of mercury at the same temperature What mass of 
mercury will be expelled from the bottle by heating it to loo® C. ? 
The density of mercury at o° C is 13 6 grm per c c , its co- 
efficient of expansion is o 000182 per ®C , and the coefficient 
of cubical expansion of the material of the density bottle is 
0*000025 per °C 

2 I c c of glycerine at 0° C expands o 00053 ^ c. for each 
®C rise in temperature If a given mass of glycerine has 
a volume of 100 c c at 30 o® C , calculate its volume at 150 o® 
C , (a) assuming only the above coefficient of expansion, 
(6) assuming that i c c of glycerine at 30 C also expands 
o 00053 c c per ®C rise m temperature Find the percentage 
error introduced into the calculated volume at 150® C by 
the assumption made in the second case 

3 Explain the connection between the coefficient of thermal 
expansion of a hquid and the variation of its density with 
temperature 

Find the mass of mercury which must be introduced into 
a glass bulb of 20 c c capacity in order to make the volume of 
the unoccupied space in the bulb constant between 20® C and 
100° C The linear expansion of glass may be taken to be 
8 X 10 - ® per °C , while the densities of mercury at 20® C 
and 100® C are 13 546 and 13 352 grm per c c respectively 
(O and C ) 

4 What do you understand by the statement The mean 
coefficient of expansion of mercury is 182 x 10- ® per ®C ^ " 

The density of mercury at 20® C is 13 55 grm per c c At 
what higher temperature will this figure be in error by i per 
cent ^ {NU JB) 

5 The density of water at 15® C is o 9991 grm per c c and 

its mean coefficient of absolute expansion from 15° C to 90® C 
is o 00040 per ®C The corresponding quantities for anihne are 
T 023 grm per c c and o 00085 Find at what tem- 

perature a drop of aniline will float totally immersed in water 

6 Describe the weight thermometer experiment for the de- 
termination of the coefficient of expansion of a liquid 

When a glass weight thermometer filled with mercury at 
o® C is heated to 100® C 7 785 grm of mercury overflow and 
450 o grm remain in the thermometer Using glycerine m 
place of mercury the corresponding figures are 2*173 grm. 
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and 41 oo grm The coefficient of expansion of mercury is 
0000183 per Determine (a) the coeflicient of linear ex- 

pansion of the glass, (6) the coefficient of volume expansion 
of the glycerine (N U J B ) 

7 Distinguish between the absolute and relative expansion 
of a liquid, and describe how you would determine the relative 
expansion of mercury in glass Show how the coefficient is 
calculated from the measurements made {O and C ) 

8 A sinker of weight Wq has an apparent weight Wj when 

weighed in a liquid at a temperature and when weighed 
in the same liquid at a tempeiature 'Ihe coefficient of 
cubical expansion of the material of the sinker is j8 What 
IS that of the liquid ? (0 ayid C) 

9 Explain the difference between the coefficients of absolute 
and apparent expansion of a liquid and find the relation betw^een 
them 

Why does the balancing of a hot against a cold column 
ehminate the expansion of the vessel ^ If the cold column at 
4® C IS 60 cm high and the hot column at 95® C is J cm 
higher, what is the coefficient of absolute expansion of the 
hquid ? 

10 Describe a method of finding the coefficient of absolute 
expansion of a liquid 

Show that the coefficient of apparent expansion of a liquid 
IS very nearly equal to the difieience betw^cen the coeflicient 
of absolute expansion of the liquid and the coefficient of 
cubical expansion of the material of the contaimng vessel 
{Camh Schol ) 

11 Give a critical discussion of Regnault's method of finding 
the coefficient of absolute expansion of mercury 

12 If / IS the coefficient of linear expansion of a solid, ex- 
plain carefully why 3/ may be used as the coefficient of cubical 
expansion 

The height of a mercury barometer read with a steel scale is 
754 millimetres at 20® C What will it read at o® C ^ 

(Coefficient of linear expansion of steel o 000012 per ®C ) 

(Coefficient of cubical expansion of mercury o 000182 per 
®C ) (D and C ) 

13 Derive the relation between H©, and a, %vhcre Hq is 
the height of a mercury barometer at o® C , its height at 
\° C and a is the coefficient of absolute expansion of mercury 

The height of the barometer measured by a steel scale on 
a day when the temperature is ii 0° C is 75 347 cm Find 
the height < 5 f the barometer in cm of mercury at o® C , if 
the scale reads correctly at this temperature (Use the coeffi- 
cients of expansion given in the previous question ) 
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14 The pressure of the atmosphere at a given place and 
at a certain time is one million dynes per sq cm Calculate 
the height, H, of a mercury barometer at that place and time 
if the temperature is 25° C and the height is measured with 
a steel scale correct at 15° C Use the values of the coefficients 
given in question 12, and take the value of g as 981 3 cm 
per sec and the density of mercury at 0° C as 13 59 gm 
per c c 

15 The expansion of water is observed by using a glass 
bulb (coefficient of volume expansion o 000025 per ) sealed 
on to a capillary tube The volume of the water at 0° C 
IS 10 c c and i cm length of the bore has a volume of 
I c mm Taking the level of the meniscus at o® C as zero the 
readings are 

Temp ®C . 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 

Reading cm — i*5— 23— 25— 20— ii 04 25 

Plot curves showing (a) the apparent and (b) the true change 
in the volume of the water as its temperature is changed 
Plot temperatures as abscissae (scale i in = 2® C ) and changes 
m volume as ordinates (scale i in = 2 c mm ) Ignore aU 
effects due to the expansion of the capillary tube 

Using data obtained from curve ( 5 ), find the average in- 
crease in volume per unit volume at o® C per degree rise in 
temperature tor the range 5® C to 10® C {N U J B ) 

16 Give a critical account of the experiments which have 
been made to find the temperature of the maximum density 
of water Discuss their bearing on the units of mass and 
volume 

17 Devise a method of measuring the coefficient of cubical 
expansion of a solid of which only a small quantity is available 
and which cannot be polished 


CHAPTER V 

THE EXPANSION OF GASES 

42 Boyle’s Law. — ^Unlike solids and liquids gases have no 
size , that is, their volume can be altered by varying the 
pressure as well as the temperature It follows that a 
gas possesses three variables, pressure, volume, and tem^- 
perature, which are presumably related to one another 
by an equation which can be found by keeping each variable 
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constant in turn and investigating experimentally the 
relation between the other two 

We will consider in the first place the relation between 
the pressure and volume of a gas at constant temperature 
We shall not describe the well-known experiment by which 
this relation is investigated, since it is adequately treated 
in the elementary text-books on the subject But it is 
important to consider the nature of the results obtained 
from the experiment These show that, wntliin the limits 
of experimental error, the product of the pressure and 
volume of the gas is constant or a graph of the pressure 
and the reciprocal of the volume is a straight line through 
the origin We may say then that the volume of a given 
mass of gas is inversely proportional to its pressure pro- 
vided that the temperature is kept constant That is 

pv == constant . . . (32) 

at constant temperature This is called Boyle’s law after 
Robert Boyle, who discovered it m 1662 Later investiga- 
tion show cd that it is true for any gas remote from its point of 
liquefaction It is necessary to emphasise heie the phrase 
** within the hrmts of experimental error '' This means that 
the value of the product of the pressure and volume shows no 
sysiemaUc variation, no steady increase or decrease as the 
pressure mcreases There are variations, but they are irreg- 
ular ; sometimes the product increases and sometimes it de- 
creases as the pressure increases Expressed in terms of the 
graph, the points are evenly distributed about the straight 
Ime through the origin, but they do not invariably he on 
it So it IS correct to infer from our icsiiJts that “ the 
volume of a given mass of gas is inversely proportional 
to the pressure '' provided that we bear m mind that 
this IS not the last word, for our conclusion stands open 
to modification if the experiments are repeated more 
accurately or over a wnder range of pressure, so that devia- 
tions from it, too small to be detected by the abm.'^e experi- 
ments, may be revealed if they exist As we have noticed 
before (Art 22) science is a senes of approximations to the 
truth, and all experimental laws and theories based on them 
are liable to revision, or even rejection. In the light of more 
accurate work or new facts. 
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43 . The Expansion of a Gas at Constant Pressure.— 

When a gas is heated at constant pressure experiment 
shows that it expands uniformly, and the coefficient of 
expansion of a gas is the mcrease in volume per unit rise 
in temperature of the mass of gas occupying xmit volume 
at o° C , the pressure being constant The above definition 
IS not complete until we have chosen our scale of tempera- 
ture , we shall use the constant volume hydrogen scale as 
defined in Art 6, and all thermometers used in the experi- 
ments described in this chapter are to be regarded as cali- 
brated according to that scale 

The reader is referred to the elementary text-books for 
an account of the ordmary experiments for measuring the 
coefficient of expansion of gases The results obtained are 
at once striking and simple It is found that all the so- 
called permanent gases, such as air, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, which are remote from the liquef3nng point imder 
the conditions of this experiment, have the same co- 
efficient of expansion, per °C That is, a mass of 
any of these gases occupying 273 c c at 0° C shows an 
increase in volume of i c c for each °C rise in temperature 
The striking feature of this result is that all the permanent 
gases have the same coefficient of expansion There may 
be small differences which more accurate experiments 
will reveal, but m any case the above method is accurate 
enough to show that there is no such variation in the 
coefficient of expansion of different gases as exists in the 
case of solids and liquids This is evidently a most signi- 
ficant fact ; its chemical counterpart is to be fotmd in 
Avogadro's h37pothesis, and any theory of gases must account 
for these properties common to them all when remote from 
the point of liquefaction The above results may be sum- 
marised in the statement known as Charles’ law : 

that mass of any gas which has a volume of 273 units 
at 0° C expands by i unit for each rise in temperature, 
provided that the pressure remains constant '' Mathe- 
matically, if a volume Vq of the gas at 0° C expands at 
constant pressure to a volume at C , we have 

= Vq (i + a^) . . . (33) 

at constant pressure, where a = the coefficient of ex- 
pansion of the gas and is per °C for all gases. 
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It will be as well to point out here that the above equation 
cannot be used to calculate directly the volume of a gas 
at some temperature f C from its mitial volume at a tem- 
perature other than o® C Suppose we have 273 c c of 
a gas at 0° C , the volume at 50° C and 100° C is 323 c c 
and 373 c c respectively If we try to calculate the volume 
at 100° C given that at 50° C , assuming the coefficient 
of expansion at 50° C to be still per °C , we get 

the volume of the gas at 100° C = 323 (i + . 50) 

= 382 2 c c 

The difference between this and the true volume, 373 c c , 
IS much too great to be neglected, and so the assumption 
that the coefficient of the gas at 50° C is still -g-fg- per °C 
IS not justified The volume at 100° C must be worked 
out by finding the volume at 0° C. from the equation 

333 = Vo (i -f ^ . 50) 

and then usmg this value of Vp to calculate the volume, 
V^oo, at 100° C. from the equation 

Vioo ~ Vo(i -(- . 100) . 

It wiU be shown later on, however, that there is a simpler 

way of performing these 
calculations (Art 47) 

44 . Regnault’s Experi- 
ments. — ^Regnault set him- 
self the task of devising 
really accurate experiments 
to test the uniformity of the 
expansion of gases and to 
find the coefficient of expan- 
sion of the various gases as 
accurately as possible His 
apparatus, which is illus- 
trated diagrammatically m 
Fig 40, consists of a bulb 
Fig 40 —Regnault’s appara- F ]omed by a capillary tube 
tus for finding the coefficient to a mercury manometer 
of expansion of gases DEFG which is immersed 

Ill 3 - constant temperature 
water-bath. The bulb is alternately exhausted and filled 
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with dry air several times in order to remove all traces of 
moisture adhering to it and to ensure that the air is quite 
dry The capillary tube C is then sealed off After the 
bulb has been immersed in melting ice for some time, the 
levels of the mercury in the manometer are adjusted to be 
the same and the reading of the mercury at H is noted 
The bulb is then placed in a water-bath, whose temperature 
IS read by a suitable thermometer, and the air expands 
forcing the mercury down m DE and up in FG The pres- 
sure of the air is restored to its original value by letting 
out mercury through the tap P until the levels are once 
more equal and the reading of the mercury in DE is again 
noted These readings are continued at intervals of io° C , 
the final set of measurements being made with the bulb 
immersed in steam The readings are repeated at the same 
temperatures while the gas is cooling down again, and the 
mean value of the readings obtained when it is heating up 
and cooling down is used in working out the results The 
experiment can, of course, be used for investigating the 
expansion of other gases besides air 

In order to see if the gas expands uniformly, Regnault 
made use of the fact that non-umformity of expansion will 
show itself by the variation of the coefficient of expansion 
at o'’ C calculated for different ranges of temperature 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 273 c c of a gas 
at 0 ° C expand 50 c c. in being heated from 0 ° C to 
so'’ C and a further 50 c c in being heated from 50° C 
to 100'’ C , that is, its expansion is uniform Then 
the coefficient of expansion between 0° C and 50° C is 
per '’C , which is equal to that between o'’ C and 
100° C But if the gas expands 50 c c in being healed 
from o'’ C to 50'’ C and 60 c c. in being heated from 
50° C to 100'’ C , then the coefficient of expansion between 
o'’ C and 50° C is still whereas between o'’ C. and 

100'’ C It is This quantity is called 

the mean coefficient of expansion between O'’ G. and 

y V 

f’ G* and is given in general by the expression — 

Vq ? 

where Vq and are the volumes of the gas at o*’ C and 
C. respectively. If the mean coefficient of expansion 

4 
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between 0° C. and C varies with the temperature t then 
the gas does not expand umformly Regnault calculated 
this quantity from his readings in the following way 
Let V, Wj, and be the volume of the bulb, capillary tube, 
and the hmb DE of the manometer up to the mark H 
respectively. These volumes have to be found before 
starting the actual experiment and the limb DE must also 
be cahbrated Assuming that the bulb, capillary tube, 
and manometer are at the same temperature as one another, 
the volume of the gas at 0° C = V + Vj_ -j- When 
the gas IS heated to i° C , let the volume of the manometer 
occupied by it increase to v'^ Then the volume of the gas 
at C. = V + Uj + v'2 The mean coefficient of expansion 
between 0° C. and i° C is 

(V + + v\) - (V + + v,) 

(V 4- t'l + Va)i 

^2 ^2 

(V + + V2)f 

The equation that Regnault used was actually more com- 
plicated than this because he corrected for the following 
errors • 

(а) The portions of the gas in the bulb, capillary tube, 
and manometer are all at different temperatures 

(б) The volume of the bulb, etc , changes owing to the 
expansion of the glass 

(c) The pressure may not be quite the same at the initial 
and final temperatures owing to the difficulty of getting 
the mercury levels exactly equal. 

Regnault found that all gases show small departures 
from uniform expansion. He then proceeded to calculate 
the mean coefficient of expansion between o° C and ioo° C 
from the readings taken when the bulb was m melting ice 
and steam and obtauied the following results • 

Air . • , .0 003671 

Hydrogen . . . 0-003661 

Carbon monoxide . . o 003669 

Carbon dioxide . , o 003710 

It will be noticed that none of the gases has a coefficient of 
expansion of precisely = 0*003662 and that the values 
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for the various gases differ shghtly from one another, 
which IS ]ust what would be expected 

45 . The Increase in Pressure at Constant Volume. 
We can now pass on to the third type of change to which 
a gas can be subjected, in which a rise in temperature while 
the volume is kept constant produces an increase in pressure. 
The coefficient of increase in pressure at constant 
volume of a gas, or its pressure coefficient, is defined 
as the increase in pressure per unit rise in temperature of 
a mass of the gas having a unit pressure at 0° C , the volume 
being constant It can be found to a first approximation 
(that IS, to an accuracy of i per cent ) by using Joly's 
apparatus, which is illustrated in Fig 4 The gas can 
be heated by immersing the bulb in a water-bath, whose 
temperature is measured by a thermometer graduated 
on the constant volume hydrogen scale Otherwise the 
apparatus is just the same as the rough constant volume 
gas thermometer described in Art 4 and the volume of 
the gas IS kept constant and its pressure is measured as 
described there Readings of pressure and temperature 
are taken at intervals of 10° C between 0° C. and 100° C , 
both when the gas is being heated up and is cooling down 
again, and a graph of the mean of these two readings of the 
pressure is plotted against the temperature From this 
graph the mcrease in pressure per °C rise m temperature, 
the pressure at 0° C , and so the pressure coefficient 
can easily be calculated The results of this preliminary 
survey are just what we should expect It is found that 
the pressure of all gases increases uniformly with tem- 
perature, and that their pressure coefficient is per °C. 
The fact that aU gases have the same pressure coefficient, 
which is numerically equal to their coefficient of expansion, 
IS a consequence of Boyle’s law as will be shown below 
(Art. 46) We may express these results mathematically 
by saying that if the pressure of a given mass of gas at 
0° C increases to a.t f C , the volume being constant, 
then 

Pt = • •’ • f34) 

at constant volume, where jS = the -pressure coefficient 
of the gas 
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A more accurate determination of the pressure coefficient 
of gases, as was undertaken by Regnault, can be made with 
an apparatus such as Harker and Chappuis' constant 
volume gas thermometer (Fig 5) The bulb is heated to 
various temperatures by immeising it in a suitable bath, 
and the volume of the gas is kept constant and its pressure 
IS measured as described in Art 5 The temperature is 
measured by an independent thermometer It is neces- 
sary to make corrections both for the change in volume of 
the gas owing to the expansion of the bulb and for the fact 
that the gas in the “ dead space is not at the same tem- 
perature as that in the bulb That is, we must find from 
the measured pressure what the pressure of the gas would 
be if the bulb did not expand and the gas in the '' dead 
space " were at the same temperature as that in the bulb 
In experiments on hydrogen no measurement of tempera- 
ture is necessary, since the increase in pressure is uniform 
because we are using the constant volume hydrogen scale 
of temperature It is merely necessary to measure the 
pressure of the gas when the bulb is at 0® C (in melting ice) 
and 100° C. (in steam) in order to find the pressure coeffi- 
cient. With the exception of hydrogen it is found that 
the pressure at constant volume of a gas does not quite 
increase uniformly with temperature When the mean 
pressure coefficient between o® C and 100° C is calculated. 
It IS found that the values for different gases show slight 
differences among one another and in no case is it equal 
to The results for a few gases are appended : 

Air . . . ,0 003674 

Hydrogen ♦ . .0 003663 

Nitrogen . . . 0*003675 

Carbon dioxide . • o 003725 

A comparison of the coefficient of expansion of a gas with 
Its pressure coefficient shows that the two are never exactly 
equal, which indicates that gases do not obey Boyle's law 
strictly, a possibility which we have already noticed. It 
is essential to obtain direct evidence of these deviations 
from Boyle's law, and experiments with this aim wiU be de- 
scribed later (Art X12) It may also be pointed out that 
It IS the most easily condensible gases, such as carbon dioxide. 
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which show the greatest departure from the results for the 
permanent gases, which are in such close agreement with 
one another This suggests an investigation of the per- 
manent gases at low temperatures m order to see if there is 
any radical difference between them and carbon dioxide 
or if they will follow its behaviour under such conditions 
An^ account of this investigation is given in Chapter X on 
the relation between the liquid and gaseous states. 

46 . The Ideal Gas Scale of Temperature. — ^Let us 
imagine that we have a gas which obeys Boyle's law strictly, 
and that we decide to measure temperature on the constant 
volume scale of this gas Then it obeys the following two 
equations * 

pv = constant . • . (33) 

at constant temperature, 

P==Po(i + bt) . . . (36) 

at constant volume, where b == the pressure coefficient of 
the gas We shall now show that it follows from these 
equations that the coefficient of expansion of the gas is 
also b Suppose a given mass of the gas has a volume 
Vq and pressure pQ at o*^ C By increasing the temperature 
to t° C at constant volume the pressure becomes p given 
by equation (36) If the pressure is now restored to its 
original value, pQ, while the temperature is kept constant, 
the new volume v is given by 

since the gas obeys Boyle's law. 

Substitutmg the value of p from equation (36) in this 
equation, we have 

V = Vo {i + bi) . . . ( 37 ) 

at constant pressure As v is the volume at C of the 
mass of gas having a volume Vq at o"^ C , the pressure 
being pQy equation (37) shows that the gas expands imi- 
formly with a coefficient of expansion exactly equal to 
its pressure coefficient This has already been found to 
be approximately true of all gases (Art 43) and we see 
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that it is because they obey Boyle’s law Such a gas 
IS called the ideal gas because of its ideally simple pro- 
perties and because it represents the behaviour of all 
actual gases to a first approximation Now let us base 
a scale of temperature on the increase in volume of the 
ideal gas at constant pressure and call it the constant 
pressure ideal gas scale Then it agrees with the constant 
volume ideal gas scale, since the volume of the ideal gas 
at constant pressure varies uniformly with temperature 
measured on the constant volume ideal gas scale (see Fig 
10 and Art. 8) In future either of these two scales will 
be referred to indiscriminately as the ideal gas scale of 
temperature Now it is found by experiment that as the 
pressure decreases the behaviour of all gases becomes more 
and more nearly identical with that of the ideal gas and 
can be made as close as we like by making the pressure 
low enough The ideal gas, in fact, expresses the behaviour 
common to all gases at infinitely low pressure, when they all 
obey Boyle's law strictly and have the same coefficient of 
expansion and pressure coefficient, which is found by experi- 
ment to he — ^ — per ® C. It follows from these facts that 

the ideal gas scale of temperature is a closer approach than 
the constant volume hydrogen scale to the non~arbitrary 
scale, the necessity for which was stressed at the end of 
Chapter I Its claim to this position is founded on the 
fact that it is based, not on the properties of one gas, but 
on those common to all gases at infinitely low pressure 
In other words, it is less arbitrary than the hydrogen scale 
because it is not dependent on the properties of one par- 
ticular material substance, such as the gas hydrogen This 
scale would be of no practical use unless it was possible to 
determine the correction which must be added to a tem- 
perature measured on, say, the constant volume hydrogen 
scale as defined m Art 6 to obtain the corresponding tem- 
perature on the ideal gas scale, for it is hardly necessary 
to point out that the ideal gas cannot be realised in practice, 
and so temperatures cannot be measured directly on this 
scale The correction can be calculated from the Joule- 
Kelvm effect (Art 115), which measures in numbers the 
deviation of a gas from the ideal gas, but the details are 
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beyond the scope of this book It will be assumed in 
future that all temperatures are measured on the ideal 
gas scale unless some other scale is explicitly specified 
The three equations (35), (36), and (37), each relating two 
out of the three variables of the gas, can be replaced by 
the following equation relatmg all the three 

pv = {x + U) . . . {38) 

It is easy to show that this equation expresses m itself 
the three previous ones If the volume is kept constant, 
V = Vq, and it reduces to equation (36) , if the pressure is 
kept constant, p = pQ, and it reduces to equation (37) If 
the temperature is constant (i + bt) is constant , and when 
the volume of a given mass of the gas at o® C is 
decided upon its pressure pQ is thereby fixed, so p^v^ and 
therefore p^v^ (i + bt) is constant , that is, the equation 
reduces to equation (35) It is important to bear in mind 
that these equations are only true if the mass of gas is 
constant 

47. Absolute Temperatures. — Let us return for a 
moment to the constant volume hydrogen scale, which 
can be represented by the equation 

= 3!>o (1 + m > 

where ^ — the pressure coefficient for hydrogen when p^ 
is I metre of mercury 

•■P=Po^Q + i). 

• ^ = AT . . . . (39) 

where k = p^ a constant, 

X = - + / • • • • (40) 

and IS called the absolute temperature corresponding 

to C, This absolute temperature T is still a temperature 

on the constant volume hydrogen scale, only it is measured 

not from the Centigrade zero, which is purely arbitrary, 

but from the absolute zero, which is given in by the 

equation i , , 

^ o == 75 4 - 


t = 


I 
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That is, the absolute zero is below the Centigrade zero 

It is called the absolute zero, because the pressure of hydrogen 
at constant volume would have decreased to nothing a^ 
this temperature provided that the gas did not liquefy 
It is impossible to conceive of the gas exerting a negative 
pressure, and so it is reasonable to suppose that this may be 
the lowest temperature which can be reached , therefore 
our zero is absolute, not just a convenient fixed temperature 
arbitrarily selected largely on account of its practical 
convenience It may b^e emphasised here that absolute 
temperatures are not measured on a new scale but merely 
from a new zero of the original scale 

What can be done for the constant volume hydrogen 
scale can also be done for the ideal gas scale From 
equation (38) we have 

pv = j!>o»o 5 (| + 

Putting pQvJb = C, a constant, we have 

= CT • . . . (4x) 

where T = ^ ^ 

and IS the absolute temperature corresponding to C- 
Equation (41) is called the gas equation, because it re- 
presents approximately the behaviour of all gases under 
ordinary conditions It is also the equation which re- 
presents precisely the limiting behaviour of all gases at 
infinitely small pressure Therefore at infinitely low pres- 
sure the volume at constant pressure and the pressure at 
constant volume of all gases will become zero at 0° A 
The fact that all gases w^iU have either zero volume or zero 
pressure at this temperature makes it most probable that 
this IS the lowest temperature which can be reached 
How far this prediction has been verified will be seen in 
Chapter XI , which deals with the liquefaction of gases 
and the production of low temperatures But we may 
notice here that the notion of an absolute zero is a very 
reasonable one, since it is the temperature at which all the 
heat has been taken out of the body, after which it is 
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impossible to make it any colder. It is interesting to 

notice that smce h — — ^ — , the temperature of the 

melting-point of ice = 273 20° A on the ideal gas scale 

For hydrogen ^ . so the melting pomt of ice 

= 273 03® A on the constant volume hydrogen scale. 
It IS seen that the two scales agree very closely, and that 
IS the other reason referred to in Art 8 for choosing 
the constant volume hydrogen scale as the arbitrary scale, 
whfle a non-arbitrary one was being sought It was 
already Imown that hydrogen showed the least departure 
from Boyle's law, and so it was thought that it might show 
the least difference of all gas scales from the non-arbitrary 
scale when it was found 

The gas equation may be used in converting the volume 
of a gas at one temperature and pressure into that at 
another, as is frequently necessary in Chemistry in stan- 
dardising gas volumes If 50 o c c of hydrogen are col- 
lected at 10® C and 74 5 cm pressure, what is its volume 
at N T P (o® C and 76 cm pressure) ? It is sufficiently 
accurate m such calculations to take o® C == 273° A. 

From equation (41) ' 


pv 

T 


= C, a constant 


If t; =: the volume of the hydrogen at N T P., 


• 7 ^ ^ 74*5 X so Q 
’ * 273 283 

whence v == 47*3 c c 

48 . The Gas Constant. — ^This chapter will be concluded 
with three calculations of the constant C in equation (41), 
W'hich will serve to illustrate that the gas equation is only 
true for constant mass of the gas and that the constant C 
is different for different masses of the same gas and for the 
same mass of different gases It is really more in the nature 
of a 'parameter than a constant 

To calculate C tor i grm of oxygen, we use the fact that 
the volume of i grm of oxygen at N T P is 699 9 c c We 
must express the pressure in d3mes per sq cm to get the 
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constant in ergs per grm per degree, the dimensions oi 
fv being the same as those of energy The normal pressure 
IS that exerted by a column of mercury 76 cm long at o'" C , 
at sea-level and 45° latitude, where g = 980*6 cm per sec 
per sec. The normal temperature is o® C or 273 2® A 

76 X 13 60 X 980*6 X 699 9 = C X 273 2, 

C = 2 60 X 10® ergs per gram per degree 

It can easily be seen that the value of C will be ten times 
as great for 10 grm of oxygen, since the volume at N T P 
wiU be ten times as big, the other quantities remaining the 
same Furthermore, the value will be different for i grm. 
of hydrogen, say, since it occupies 11,130 c c at N T.P 
The value is given by 

76 X 13 60 X 980 6 X 11130 == C X 273 2, 

C = 4*13 X 10’' ergs per gram per degree. 

Although its value is different for different gases, the 
gas constant for unit mass of a gas is of considerable 
importance and it will be denoted by the letter r in this 
book 

There is one other value for C which is very important, 
its value for the gram -molecule of a gas By Avogadro's 
hypothesis, the volume occupied by the gram-molecule 
of all gases is the same at N T P. It follows at once that 
the constant C for the gram-molecule is the same for all 
gases This universal constant will be denoted by the 
letter R throughout this book Its value is easily calculated 
from the fact that the volume of the gram-molecule of any 
gas at N T P is 22410 c c. 

76 X 13 60 X 980 6 X 22410 = R X 273 2, 

R = 8*31 X lo*^ ergs per gram molecule per degree. 


Examples on Chapter V 

I State very briefly and in general terms the plan which 
has been followed in attackmg the problem of the relation 
between the volume, pressure, and temperature of gases 
Discuss the results which have been obtained, and show how 
they have been classified mto a smgle mathematical equation 
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2 35 o c c of argon are collected in a gas jar over water, 
tlie volume being read when the level of the water is the same 
inside and outside the jar The temperature is 17 0° C 
and the height of the barometer is 75 7 cm The vapour 
pressure of water ati70®C is 15 cm Calculate the volume 
of the argon at N T P (o® C and 76 cm pressure) 

3 I grm of oxygen occupies 701 c c at N T P What 
volume will it occupy at the critical point (Art no) when 
its pressure is 58 atmospheres and its temperature is — 117® C , 
assuming that it obeys Boyle's and Charles' laws right to 
this point ^ 

4 The density of hydrogen at N T P is o 089 grm per htre 
Calculate its density at 25® C and 72 5 cm pressure 

5 A volume of air is enclosed between the sealed end of a glass 
tube and a water index, the other end of the tube being open 
to the air The length of the enclosed column is 10 cm at 
a temperature of 17® C , the atmospheric pressure being 75 cm 
of mercury What will be the length of the column at 60® C , 
the atmospheric pressure remaining unaltered ^ The vapour 
pressure of water at 17° C and 60® C is 15 mm and 150 mm, 
respectively (O and C ) 

6 Describe a method of determining the coefficient of 
expansion of a gas at constant pressure, and point out any 
difficulties in connection with the experiment 

A quantity of air at 30® C and a pressure of 15 lb per sq inch 
IS suddenly compressed into of its original volume The 
pressure is then found to be 500 lb per sq inch How will 
the temperature of the air alter, and why ? Calculate the 
change in temperature {Oxford Schol) 

7 Describe how you would determine the boihng point of 
a salt solution with a constant volume air thermometer 

In 1802 Dalton observed that 1000 volumes of air at 55® F, 
become 1321 volumes at 212® F , the pressure being constant 
Compare the value of the coefficient of expansion of air at 
constant pressure given by these observations with the ordinary 
text-book value 

8 Give a diagram only, appropriately labelled, showing 
the essential features of apparatus of a type used for measuring 
accurately the mean value of the coefficient of expansion of 
a gas maintained at constant pressure 

An air bubble rises from the bottom of a pond, where the 
temperature is 7® C , to the surface 27 metres above, at which 
the temperature is 17® C Find the relative diameters of the 
bubble in the two positions, assuming that the pressure at the 
pond surface is equal to that of a column of mercury of density 
13 6 grm pe^ "',c and 76 cm in height {N U J B ) 
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9 State the laws which describe the physical changes which 
take place when heat is imparted to a gas, and draw diagrams 
of apparatus with which experiments could be made to verify 
these statements 

On a day ’when the air temperature is lo® C , a barometer 
at ground level shows a reading of 76 cm of mercury On 
taking the barometer to the bottom of a mine shaft, where 
the temperature is 27° C , the air pressure is found to have 
increased by 4 cm of mercury What is the ratio of the 
density of the air at the bottom of the shaft to that of the air 
at the top ^ {N U J B ) 

10 Prove that, if a gas obeys Boyle's law strictly, its coeffi- 
cient of expansion at constant pressure is exactly equal to 
its pressure coefficient 

How did Regnault use this result to try to find out if actual 
gases do obey Boyle's law strictly ^ Give a short account of 
bis experiments and the results he obtained 

11 Explain clearly what is meant by an ideal gas '' Dis- 
cuss the ideal gas scale of temperature 

12 Describe experiments by which it can be shown that 
a perfect gas obeys the law 

pv = RT 

where p is the pressure in a volume v of gas at absolute tem- 
perature T, and R is a constant 

A faulty barometer contains a httle air in the space above 
the mercury On a day when the mercury column in this 
barometer is 75 i cm long the space above the mercury is 
10 cm ; the tube is then pushed down 6 cm into the reservoir 
and the mercury column is found to be 73 5 cm Calculate 
the value of the atmospheric pressure {Oxford Schol ) 

13 Calculate the gas constant for i grm of argon, given that 
the density of argon atN T P is i 795 grm per litre 


CHAPTER VI 

CHANGE OF STATE 

49. Fusion. — ^The fundamental laws of fusion can be 
illustrated by a simple expenment m which a test-tube of 
distilled water is cooled by enclosing it in a freezing mixture, 
from which it is separated by an air space. The water is 
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constantly stirred to keep the whole of it at a uniform 
temperature, which is read every minute by a thermometer. 
When the temperature reaches 0° C crystals of ice at once 
begin to form at various places in the water and the tem- 
perature ceases to fall, provided that the mixture of ice and 
water is thoroughly stirred, until all the water has turned 
to ice After that the temperature commences to fall once 
more and a cooling curve of these changes would be of the 
form shown in Fig 41 If the above sequence of changes 
IS now reversed by replacing the freezing mixture with 
a warm water-bath, the temperature of the ice rises steadily 
until 0° C IS once more reached, when it commences to 
melt at the 
surface and 
the temperature 
stops rising 
The mixture of 
ice and water is 
well stirred and 
the temperature 
remains at 0° C. 
until all the ice 
has melted, after 
which it begins 
to rise again 
If a graph of 
temperature 
against time is 
plotted, it will 
be of exactly the same form as the cooling curve in Fig 41 
and the horizontal portion of each would be located at the 
same temperature, which is called the melting point of the 
solid 

A simple experiment of this kind demonstrates the 
laws of fusion which express the behaviour of all crystalline 
solids There are two important laws which may be summed 
up in the foUowmg way 

{a) A solid melts at a definite temperature, which coin- 
cides with that at which the liquid solidifies and is called 
the melting point of the solid 

(d) Since the temperature of the solid remains the same 
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while it is melting, it follows that a consideiable quantity 
of heat IS absorbed This is called latent heat, that is, 
hidden heat, because it does not manifest itself by the usual 
rise of temperature An equal amount of heat is evolved 
when the liquid solidifies 

The quantitative definition of the latent heat of fusion of 
a solid and its experimental determination have been dealt 
with in Art 15 and will not receive any further considera- 
tion here 

It follows from the first law that a solid is unstable 
above, and a liquid below, the melting point This tem- 
perature IS the only one at which both the solid and 

the liquid are 
stable , it IS 
the only one at 
which they can 
exist together 
in equilibrium 
Not only does 
the melting oc- 
cur at a definite 
temperature, 
but the distinc- 
tion between 
the solid and 
liquid states is 
]ust as sharply 
defined When 
water freezes it 
does not become more and more viscous as it approaches 
o® C , but remains quite fluid until that temperature is 
reached, when hard crystals of ice suddenly appear at 
'Various places In the same way, when ice is heated it does 
not become more and more plastic as o® C is approached, 
but remams quite hard until water is formed on the surface 
as soon as the melting point is reached 

The changes which accompany the melting of amorphous 
solids, such as iron, glass, and paraffin wax, are not so simple 
as those which have just been described In the first 
place there is no definite temperature at which melting or 
solidification occurs If a cooling curve for such a substance 



Fig 42 — ^The cooling curve of an 
amorphous solid 
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is obtained, it will be of the form shown in Fig 42, in which 
a finite fall of temperature takes place durmg solidification 
There is a similar lack of definiteness in the transition from 
the properties of the solid to those of the liquid When 
a piece of glass is heated, for example, the whole of it becomes 
more and more plastic and gradually turns to a liquid which 
gets less and less viscous with rise of temperature There 
IS no abrupt change from a hard solid to a mobile liquid 
but a gradual transition from one to the other during which 
a substance is formed, whose properties are intermediate 
between those of a solid and a liquid Contrast this with 
the melting of ice, in which a mobile liquid is formed at 
a definite temperature at the surface of the ice, the rest of 
which IS quite hard and definitely a solid The behaviour 
of amorphous solids may be due to the fact that we are 
dealing with a mixture of two or more substances, which 
would not solidify at a definite temperature, as will be 
explained below in connection with the fusion of alloys 
(Art 52). 

There is always a change m volume when a solid melts 
This effect is common both to crystalline and amorphous 
solids and can be shown in the following way If a test- 
tube partly filled with distilled water is closed with a cork 
pierced with a narrow tube, the rest of the test-tube and 
some of the capillary tube being filled with turpentine or 
some other liquid which freezes well below 0° C , the 
turpentine at once rises up the tube when the water 
is turned to ice by plunging the test-tube m a freezing 
mixture This shows that when water freezes an increase 
in volume takes place, which is confirmed by the fact 
that ice floats on water This expansion is the source of 
a very considerable force if it is opposed and can be made 
to burst a steel bottle It is, of course, the cause of the 
bursting of water pipes in frosty weather Iron, bismuth, 
and antimony also expand on sohdif3ung, and for that reason 
iron IS specially suitable for making castings In one method 
of prmting the type is cast m a mould and an alloy of copper, 
antimony, and lead, which is used for the purpose, expands 
on solidif3ung and therefore fills up all the minute lines 
and crevices in the mould and reproduces it with the utmost 
precision But the majority of substances contract on 
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solidifying, a good example being paraffin wax The effect 
can easily be shown in this case by melting a few pieces in 
a test“tube ; on cooling it under the tap the surface is 
seen to be concave, showing that the solid occupies less 
volume than the liquid from which it was formed 

Many experiments have been performed to find directly 
the volume of liquid formed from a given volume of the 
solid, but in many cases the simpler and more accurate 
way of determining this quantity would appear to be by 
deducing the volumes of unit mass of the solid and liqutti 
from their respective densities at the melting point 

50 . Surfusion. — If a test-tube of distilled water is cooled 
without stirring the water or disturbing it in any way, the 
temperature wiU be observed to fall three or four degrees 
below o® C without any ice being formed Then, for no 
apparent reason, ice crystals suddenly appear, and the 
temperature of the water is immediately raised to o° C by 
the latent heat evolved If the water is covered with a 
layer of oil to keep it free from dust, it can be kept at 
—■ 12° C without solidification setting in The water is 
said to be surfused when it is in this condition This pheno- 
menon IS not a contradiction of the statement made in 
the previous article that the liquid is not stable below 
the melting point, for the surfused liquid is unstable If 
the water at — 12° C is agitated by a stirrer of some sort, 
or if a tiny crystal of ice is introduced, it immediately com- 
mences to solidify and its temperature rises to 0° C and 
remains there until the whole mass is changed to ice 
The spontaneous formation of ice at — 3° C or ■— 4° C 
noticed in the first case may be caused by some agitation, 
perhaps due to the entry of dust from the air A drop of 
water has been surfused to as low as — 20° C by surrounding 
it with a liquid of the same density and lower freezing point, 
and surfusion has also been obtamed in the case of phos- 
phorus, sulphur, and naphthalene 

51 , The Determination of Melting Points. — If a 
reasonable amount of the solid is available, it is melted in 
a test-tube and a coolmg curve is obtained, from which 
the melting point can be read off as explained above 

If only a small quantity of the solid is available, some of 
It is placed in a short length of capillary tubing which 
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IS attached to the bulb of a thermometer It is then 


heated up by immersing the bulb m a suitable liquid 
and the temperatures at which it melts and solidifies on cool- 
mg again are observed If these differ by less than a degree, 
the mean is taken as the melting point of the solid, other- 
wise the experiment is repeated with a slower nse and fall 
of temperature until the two observed temperatures are 
within a degree 

The effect of a dissolved substance on the freezing point 
of a liquid is of great importance 


in the theory of solutions, and 
Beckmann devised a method of 
measuring the freezing point of 
solutions with the greatest ac- 
curacy It depends on the fact, 
mentioned in the previous 
article, that the temperature of 
a surfused liquid rises to the 
freezing point and remams con- 
stant for some time as soon 
as solidification commences. 
Beckmann's apparatus consists 
of a test-tube closed by a cork, 
through which a sensitive ther- 
mometer T and a platinum 
stirrer are inserted (Fig 43) 
The solution or liquid is poured 
into the test-tube through the 
inlet L, which is then stopped 
by a cork, and is cooled by a 
suitable mixture M, which is 
separated from the solution by 
the air-jacket enclosed in the 



Fig 43 — Beckmann's 
freezing point appara- 
tus 


tube B The freezing mixture is stirred by the stirrer Sg and 
the temperature is allowed to fall a few degrees below the 
approximate freezing point of the solution, which has already 
been found The solution is then agitated by the platinum 
Atirrer until solidification sets m, when the thermometer 


IS observed The temperature rises and remains constant 
for some time , this constant temperature is taken as the 
freezuig point of the ^solution. The determination should 
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be repeated several times, the mean of the individual 
values being taken as the freezing point of the solution 

The following results were obtained 

(a) The freezing point of a solution is always lower than 
that of the pure solvent 

(&) The depression of the freezing point is proportional 
to the concentration of the solution, provided it is not too 
strong 

{c) The molecular depression of the freezing point is 
the product of the molecular weight of the solute and the 
depression in a solution containing i grm of the solute 
per 100 grm of the solution, and is the same for all solu- 
tions which do not conduct electricity 

(d) The molecular depression of the freezing point of 
conducting solutions is abnormally high and tends at large 
dilution to values which are simple multiples of that for 
non-conductors 

The abnormal depression in the case of electrolytes is 
connected with the abnormal rise of their boiling point and 
their osmotic pressure and has been used by Arrhenius 
as evidence in favour of the dissociation theory of electro- 
lytic conduction 

52 . The Behaviour of Alloys. — If two metals are mixed 
to form an alloy, it is found that the melting point is always 
less than that of either constituent The melting point 
also vanes in a regular way with the composition of the 
alloy, as may be illustrated by considering one or two simple 
cases Let us suppose that an alloy containing 10 per cent 
of copper and 90 per cent of silver is melted and then 
cooled It IS found that it commences to solidify at 880° C , 
crystals of pure silver separating out, thus making the 
" mother liquor richer in copper At the same time the 
freezing point of the mother liquor decreases and the 
temperature continues to fall, crystals of silver separating 
out the whole time If the same procedure is repeated 
with an alloy containing 30 per cent of copper and 70 per 
cent of silver, solidification starts at 770° C , crystals of 
pure silver again separating out This continues until 
the temperature has fallen to 740° C , when the whole 
alloy freezes as one mass The solid which crystallises 
out at this temperature is called a eutectic alloy and 
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contains 40 per cent, of copper and 60 per cent, of silver, 
and the freezing point is referred to as the eutectic point. 

If an alloy containing 60 per cent, of copper and 40 per 
cent of silver is treated in the same way, it solidifies at 
830® C , crystals of pure copper separating out this time 
and makmg the mother liquor '' richer in silver. This con- 
tinues until the composition of the liquid has reached that 
of the eutectic alloy, when the whole mass freezes as one 
at 740® C. A graph of the melting point of the alloy and 
its composition is given in Fig 44, and shows that the 
eutectic point is the lowest temperature at which the alloy 
can melt The fact that the addition of one metal to another 
causes a lower- 


ing of the melt- /WO 
ing point re- ^ 
sembles the ^ fOOO 
effect of a solute ^ 
on the freezing ^ 
point of the ^ 
pure solvent, ^ 
and suggests ^ 800 
that the liquid § 
alloy may be 5 70 ^^ 

regarded as a C 

solution of one 
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metal in the Fig. 44 — ^The melting pomts of silver- 
other. The copper alloys 

above example 

IS typical of many alloys, but more complicated cases occur 
in which there is more than one eutectic point 

53 . Freezing Mixtures. — ^The principles imderlying the 
production of low temperatures by freezing mixtures of ice 
and salt or ice and calcium chloride are so similar to those 


governing the behaviour of alloys that it is convenient 
to treat of them here When salt is added to pure water. 
It lowers the freezing point to an extent proportional to 
the concentration of the solution, the freezing point of 
a saturated solution being — 22° C When a salt solution 
IS cooled, pure ice separates out at the freezing point, 
]ust as one of the pure metals crystallises out in the case 
of the alloy described above The remainmg salt solution 
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becomes more concentrated and so has a still lower freezing 
point, and therefore the temperature has to fall to it before 
more ice can separate out This fall in temperature and 
increase in concentration of the solution continue until 
the temperature reaches — 22° C , when the solution 
will be saturated The whole mass now solidifies as one , 
that IS, a mixture of ice and salt crystallises out It is like 
the eutectic alloy, and this temperature corresponds to the 
eutectic point 

We are now m a position to imderstand how a mixture 
of ice and salt produces a temperature of — 22° C When 
the salt, which will be above 0° C , and ice are mixed, some 
of the ice will be melted m cooling the salt down to its 
temperature, and so a saturated solution of salt at o® C 
IS produced But ice cannot remain in equilibrium with 
a saturated solution of salt at 0° C , any more than it can 
remain m equilibrium with pure water at 20° C So the 
ice melts and draws the necessary latent heat from the 
salt solution and so cools it down Incidentally this ex- 
plams why the throwing of salt on to ice frozen on pave- 
ments in frosty weather causes it to melt and so removes 
the danger of slippermess This cooling of the salt solu- 
tion, which IS kept saturated by the presence of excess 
salt, will continue to — 22® C , at which temperature the 
ice IS in equilibrium with the saturated solution This is 
therefore the lowest temperature which can be reached 
with this freezing mixture The cooling process is also 
aided by the fact that heat is absorbed when salt dissolves 
in water 

A suitable mixture of ice and calcium chloride will yield 
a temperature of — 53® C , the cooling being specially 
rapid in this case because of the large negative heat of solu- 
tion of calcium chloride 

54 The Effect of Pressure on Melting Point. — ^We 
shall now consider the influence, if any, of pressure on the 
melting point of solids, a factor which we have hitherto 
tacitly Ignored The problem was first solved theoretically 
by Professor James Thomson using a method based on 
the two laws of thermod3mamics, and his prediction was 
verified both qualitatively and quantitatively by his 
brother. Lord Kelvm, Professor Thomson's treatment. 
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though ingenious, is somewhat involved, and we shall give 
an alternative solution based on Le Chatelier’s principle, 
which states that if one of the factors of any system in 
equilibrium is changed, thus disturbing the equilibrium, 
the effect pfoduced tends to restore that factor to its 
original value '' This principle is based on the two laws of 
thermodynamics and is of great importance m physical 
chemistry It has also many applications m physics, 
of which Lenz's law m electro-magnetic induction is perhaps 
the best known We shall give one simple example of its 
application in order that its use in the present problem 
may be thoroughly appreciated If a gas is heated, it 
expands This is just what Le Chatelier's principle pre- 
dicts The system is a gas contained in a cylinder, say, 
with a piston on which the external force just balances 
that due to the pressure of the gas at the given tempera- 
ture When the temperature is raised, the force due to 
the pressure of the gas must change and so the equilibrium 
IS disturbed The effect which occurs wiU try to restore 
the factor which has changed to its original value This 
factor IS the temperature of the gas So the effect will 
try to cool the gas, and the only way to do this is for the 
gas to expand 

We will suppose that a mixture of ice and water at o® C 
is contained in a cylinder closed by a piston and subjected 
to a pressure of one atmosphere The ice and water are 
in equilibrium at this pressure Let the pressure be in- 
creased to several atmospheres by pushing in the piston. 
If the equilibrium is disturbed, by Le Chatelier's principle 
an effect will be produced which will try to restore the pres- 
sure to its original value, one atmosphere. This can only 
be done by the mixture contracting, so some ice will melt, 
smce a decrease m volume accompanies this change The 
necessary latent heat will be obtained at the expense of 
the rest of the mixture of ice and water, which will be 
tooled, and this drop in temperature will continue until 
the ice and water are in equilibrium at the new pressure. 
So we have proved that, in the case of ice and of all sub- 
stances which contract on meltmg, an increase of pressure 
lowers the meltmg point. It is easy to see that the opposite 
IS the case for substances which expand on melting The 
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quantitative relation between the increase in pressure 
and the change in the melting point is derived in Art 141 
as a consequence of the two laws of thermodynamics It 
is sufficient to say here that the decrease in melting point in 
the case of ice works out to be 0*0075® C per atmosphere 
The most accurate experiments to test this prediction 
were performed in 1880 by Dewar, who measured the 
melting point of ice at various pressures up to 700 atmo- 
spheres His work IS especially valuable, because the theo- 
retical value for the lowering of the melting point is known 
most accurately in the case of ice His apparatus consisted 
of an iron bottle B, immersed in melting ice, to which a 


Topumpdnd 

manometer 



pump and manometer were attached (Fig 45). The bottle 
was filled with a mixture of ice and distilled water, carefully 
freed from air, and was closed by the screw S The tem- 
perature of the ice and water was read by a thermo-couple, 
one of whose junctions, H, was kept at a fixed temperature 
by immersmg it m melting ice The pressure was in- 
creased by steps of 25 atmospheres, and the temperature of 
the ice and water was read when it was steady, showing 
that they were in equilibrium once more Dewar found 
that the melting point of ice is lowered by increase of pres- 
sure, and that the decrease m melting-point is proportional 
to the increase in pressure up to 700 atmospheres and is 
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equal to o 0072° C. per atmosphere This result forms a 
striking confirmation of the theoretical prediction outlined 
above 

55, Regelation. — It was discovered by Faraday that, 
if two pieces of ice are pressed together, they form one solid 
piece after the pressure is released. This phenomenon is 
called regelation, and is explamed by the lowering of the 
melting point of ice by pressure The parts of the ice in 
contact are under pressure and will therefore melt if the 
temperature of the ice is not below 0° C As soon as the 
pressure is released, the film of water formed at once 
solidifies again and cements the two pieces together. This 
has actually been done with the ice under warm water 

Another well-known experiment illustrating regelation 
consists in cutting through a block of ice with a metal wire 
without breaking it into two pieces The block of ice 
is placed on two suitable stands and the wire with a weight 
hanging on each end is slung over it. The wire slowly 
sinks through the ice, which, however, remains one solid 
piece, and will break no more easily at the place where the 
wire has gone through than anywhere else. The explana- 
tion of the phenomenon is as follows The weights hanging 
on the wire cause it to exert a considerable pressure on the 
ice, and the melting point is thereby lowered to such an 
extent as to cause it to melt The wire sinks into the ice 
and the water is squeezed out above it, and being relieved 
of the pressure of the wire at once solidifies again. This 
accounts for the block not bemg split into two pieces ; the 
damage automatically repairs itself as soon as the wire 
passes on This process continues until the wire has gone 
right through the ice. It should be noticed that above the 
wire solidification and so evolution of latent heat is occur® 
rmg, the converse taking place below it So the latent 
heat required to melt the ice below the wire comes from 
that evolved by the water solidifying above it. There- 
fore copper will cut through the ice more quickly than iron, 
because it is the better conductor, and string is too bad a 
conductor to cut through at all. 

Regelation explains why snowballs can be made with 
ice when it is fairly cold but not when it is very cold 
When the small crystals of snow are pressed together, the 
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melting pomt may be lowered below the temperature of 
the snow if it is only a degree or so below o° C The snow 
therefore melts and the water so formed freezes as soon as 
the pressure is released and bmds the particles of snow into 
a compact mass But if the snow is several degrees below 
o° C , it will be impossible to apply sufficient pressure to 
lower the melting point of ice below the temperature of 
the snow So the snow will not bind into a snowball, 
but remains powdery 

The possibility of skating is also due to regelation At 
first only a very small area of the blade is in contact with 
the ice and so the large pressure set up will be quite suffi- 
cient to melt the ice however cold The water so formed 
acts as a lubricant and enables the skate to slide smoothly 
over the ice Incidentally it freezes agam as soon as the 
skate passes on The melting of the ice due to the very 
high initial pressure of the blade causes it to sink in until 
the pressure has been reduced to such a value by the in- 
creased area of contact, that the melting point of the ice is 
equal to its actual temperature After that the blade does 
not sink m any further , but it usually smks m far enough 
to enable the blade to “ grip ” the ice It will not be able 
to do so if the ice is very cold, and this is why skates will 
not “ bite ” m very cold weather. An idea of the magni- 
tude of the lowering of the meltmg pomt which may occur 
can be obtamed by considermg the case of a man weighing 
150 lb skating on the outside edge, whose area may be 
taken as o 01 sq m The pressure exerted on the ice is 
15,000 lb per sq m. or 1000 atmospheres, and the lowering 
of the melting point is 7° C 

56. Change of State : Liquid to Vapour. — If a flaglr 
of water is heated by a bunsen, its temperature increases 
rapidly at first, and after a time a stream of bubbles is seen 
to nse to the top of the water and escape from the surface 
These are due to the expulsion of the dissolved gas by the 
nse m temperature Then smaller bubbles wiU make their 
appearance, but they collapse before reaching the surface 
of the water When the temperature reaches 100° C 
or thereabouts, these bubbles will grow larger and rise right 
to the top of the water and burst They are bubbles o'* 
steam, and this process is called boiling or ebulhtion 
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It may be defined as the conversion of a liquid into a vapour 
accompanied by the formation of visible bubbles of the 
vapour m the liquid Two thermometers placed in the 
boiling water and steam respectively show that the con- 
version involves no change tn temperature if the water is 
pure It is also obvious from the fact that it takes about 
eight times as long to boil the water away as to bring it to 
the boil, that the change requires a considerable amount 
of heat Such heat is called latent heat, and the precise 
definition of the term and its experimental determina- 
tion have been dealt with in Art i6 Lastly, a casual 
observation of the boiling is sufficient to show that a large 
increase in volume occurs when water is changed into steam ; 
as a matter of fact i cubic inch of water forms about 
I cubic foot of steam 

A careful observer will have noticed '' steam '' rising from 
the surface of the water before it actually begins to boil 
What he sees is not really steam at all, but tiny drops of 
hot water forming a cloud This shows that the water has 
been changing to steam at the surface, the process becoming 
more rapid as the temperature rises, and the steam so 
formed rises and condenses on meeting the colder air 
This invisible change from the liquid to the gaseous state 
occurring at the surface of the liquid is called evaporation. 
Familiar examples are the slow and invisible disappearance 
of a puddle of water on a dry or windy day, or the drying 
of the dew off the grass under the influence of the sun on 
a hot summer morning Evaporation resembles boiling 
in that it involves no change in temperature, and is accom- 
panied by an absorption of heat and a change of volume 
But it differs from it in that it can take place at any tempera- 
ture, while boiling occurs at a definite temperature under 
a given pressure 

57 . Evaporation. — We now proceed to a survey of the 
experimental facts concerning evaporation and one or two 
applications, deferring the explanation of the facts to 
Chapter IX on the kmetic theory of matter The apparatus 
shown in Fig 46 is set up and the tubes are filled with 
mercury The movable tube R is raised until the mercury 
in the other one flows through the tap T, which is then closed. 
If the movable tube is now lowered sufficiently, the mercury 
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on the other side will also begin to fall, leaving a Torricellian 
vacuum above it The difference in levels, Pq, is measured, 
and is equal to the atmospheric pressure A few c c. of 
the liquid under investigation, say water, are poured into 
the space above the tap, which is opened to allow a drop 
or two to fall into the space above the mercury It im- 
mediately evaporates, and the difference m levels of the 
mercury is a little less than before, showing that the 
vapour is exerting a pressure If the volume of the vapour 
is changed by lowering or raising the movable tube, the 
difference in levels also changes show- 
ing that the pressure of the vapour 
depends on its volume A syste- 
matic investigation shows that the 
vapour obeys Boyle's law to about 
2 per cent , the deviation getting 
more marked as the pressure in- 
creases If a few more drops of the 
liquid are added, they also evapor- 
ate and increase the pressure of the 
vapour A stage is reached, however, 
when further addition of the liquid 
causes no more evaporation and no 
further mcrease in pressure, and a 
visible amount of the liquid collects 
above the surface of the mercury 
The vapour is now said to be satur- 
ated in contra-distmction to its former 
condition, when it was unsaturated. 
If the volume of the saturated vapour 
IS increased or decreased it causes no 
change in the diference in levels, P, of the mercury but 
merely further evaporation or condensation respectively 
Therefore the pressure of the saturated ^pour, or its 
vapour pressure as it is called, is independent of the volume 
and depends only on the temperature The numerical 
value of the vapour pressure is equal to Pq — P, and it is 
found to be the maximum pressure which the vapour can 
exert at the given temperature By surrounding the space 
containing the vapour with a water-jacket, the vapour 
pressure can be measured at various temperatures and is 
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found to increase with rise of temperature, the rate of 
increase becoming more rapid at higher temperatures 
Fmally, the substitution of other liquids for water shows that 
the vapour pressure of different liquids at the same tem- 
perature IS widely different 

The term vapour has been frequently used in the fore- 
going description, and it is convenient to specify at this 
stage the precise difference in meanmg between it and a 
gas Experiments are described later on in this book 
(Chapter X ), which show that there is a temperature for 
every gas above which it cannot exist in the liquid state 
However great a pressure is applied, it is impossible to 
liquefy the gas if it is above this temperature, called the 
critical temperature. The term vapour will be re- 
stricted to a gas below its critical temperature, that is, under 
such conditions that it can be liquefied The word gas 
will be used indiscriminately to denote a substance either 
above or below its critical temperature 

If the above experiments are repeated without bothering 
to drive out the air above the mercury in the closed tube, 
precisely the same results are obtained as before The 
pressure of a given mass of unsaturated vapour occupying 
a given volume at a given temperature is the same in the 
presence of air as in its absence This is in accordance 
with Dalton’s law of partial pressures, which states 
that the pressure exerted by each constituent of a mixture 
of gases is the same as that which would be exerted by each 
gas if it alone occupied the total volume now filled by all 
the gases The total pressure of the mixture is equal to 
the sum of these partial pressures, as they are called If 
sufficient liquid is present above the mercury to saturate 
the enclosed space, the vapour pressure is the same as 
before , the only effect of the air in this case is to cause a 
longer time t€ elapse before saturation is actually attained 
It should be added that at high pressures the vapour 
pressure is a little less than that in a vacuum 

We are now in a position to consider the conditions 
governing evaporation in an open space A puddle m the 
road will evaporate if the air above it is unsaturated with 
water vapour , if not, the puddle will not evaporate Hence 
we see why wet roads dry up so slowly on a calm damp 
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day ; the air above the road is saturated or nearly so (that 
IS why the day feels damp ”) , consequently there is 
nothing to make the water start evaporating, and as there 
IS no wind, no fresh supply of unsaturated air is presented 
to the water But a dry windy day dries up the roads 
quickly, because the unsaturated air promotes evaporation, 
and as soon as the water has started to saturate one lot of 
air, a fresh supply of unsaturated air is presented to it by 
the wind An interesting example of these principles is 
the explanation of a muggy " day or a moist humid heat 
The temperature is not necessarily high on such a day 
But It will be found that the air is nearly or perhaps com- 
pletely saturated with water vapour for that temperature 
Consequently the evaporation of perspiration, which is 
Nature's way of keeping the body temperature uniform, 
IS retarded or even stopped and gives rise to an oppressive 
feeling, because the body finds difficulty in disposing of its 
surplus heat 

We shall now sum up the facts we have established in 
connection with evaporation An unsaturated vapour is 
one which is exerting less than the maximum pressure for 
that temperature ; its pressure depends both on the volume 
and the temperature ; a vapour in the absence of its liquid 
is likely to be unsaturated 

A saturated vapour is one which is exerting the maxi- 
mum pressure for that temperature , its pressure depends 
only on the temperature and is entirely independent of 
its volume ; a vapour in equilibrium in the presence of 
its hquid IS bound to be saturated 

The vapour pressure of a liquid increases with tempera- 
ture ; different liquids have widely different vapour pres- 
sures at the same temperature 

Evaporation may occur at any temperature , the sole 
factor governing it is the state of the air m ftie neighbour- 
hood of the liquid as regards the amount of vapour in it 

68, The Cooling due to Evaporation. — ^We have seen 
that if the space in the neighbourhood of a liquid is not 
saturated with its vapour it will commence to evaporate 
If there is no supply of heat, it will draw the necessary latent 
heat from its surroundings, that is, it will cool itself If 
a few drops of ether or methylated spirits are dropped on 
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the hand, they immediately evaporate and cool the part 
of the hand they were dropped on Sufficient cooling can 
be produced in this way to render the nerves in the neigh- - 
bourhood insensible, which is what the dentist does when 
he extracts teeth by freezing 

A simple experiment to illustrate the cooling due to 
evaporation consists m standing a beaker of ether on a 
few drops of water on a wooden block If bubbles of air 
are blown through the ether to promote rapid evaporation, 
sufficient cooling can be produced to freeze the water and 
enable the block of wood to be picked up by the beaker 
Water can even be frozen by its own evaporation, and 
one way of doing this is with Wollaston’s cryophorus 
(Fig 47) It consists of two bulbs F and C, the former 
being Med with water and 
the rest of the apparatus 
being exhausted before it 
is sealed off The bulb C 
IS immersed in a freezing 
‘“mixture, or better still, in 
liquid air ; this condenses F 
the water vapour in the 
bulb, and so some of the 
vapour above the water in 
F flows in to take its place 
and IS in its turn con- 
densed The space above the water is now unsaturated, 
and so evaporation commences and continues as long as 
water vapour is being condensed in the bulb C If the 
cooling iS so rapid that the water cannot obtam the neces- 
sary latent heat fast enough from the surrounding air, it 
will cool itself until it freezes. It may be necessary to 
surround the bulb F with flannel or some poor conductor 
before the water will freeze, in order to dimmish the rate 
at which it can draw heat from its surroundings 

It has already been mentioned that the oppressiveness 
of a '' muggy day is due to the saturation of the air re- 
tarding or stopping the evaporation of perspiration and 
its attendant coohng A more unpleasant effect is the in- 
tense chill experienced after getting wet through This is 
due to the fact that the latent heat required by the water 
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as it evaporates is drawn from the body It is weU known 
that this cold due to allowing wet clothes or excessive 
perspiration to dry on one is far more dangerous than that 
due to a cold wind This is easily understood m view 
of the high value of the latent heat of steam 
59. The Electrolux Refrigerator. — ^We shall now de- 
scnbe the Electrolux refrigerator, which is an admirable 
practical application of the cooling due to evaporation and 



Dalton’s law of partial pressures A refrigerator is a 
machme for the artificial production of cold, and is designed 
either to mamtam a chamber for the storage of perishable 
food at a low temperature or to keep a brme-bath well below 
0° C for the manufacture of ice In addition to the 
Electrolux, there is also a vapour compressing t3?pe, which 
IS described in Art 134 A diagrammatic sketch of the 
Electrolux refrigerator is shown m Fig 48, and it will be 
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seen that the substances used are liquid ammonia, the 
refrigerant, an inert gas, hydrogen, and a solution of 
ammonia m water The evaporator is immersed in the 
brine-bath or the chamber to be cooled, and the liquid am- 
monia IS caused to evaporate here in a way which will be ex- 
plained below It extracts the necessary latent heat from 
the surrounding vessel and thereby cools it The ammonia 
gas is then led to the condenser by a rather complicated 
process which will be dealt with shortly, and is there con- 
densed by a stream of cold water This carries away the 
latent heat which was absorbed from the vessel to be 
cooled, and the liquid ammonia returns to the evaporator 
to extract a further quantity of heat 

We shall now consider how the liquid ammonia is made 
to evaporate and to pass from the evaporator to the condenser 
When the liquid ammonia reaches the evaporator, it en- 
counters a stream of hydrogen Since all parts of the 
circulating system are in communication with one another 
and there is only a slow flow of gas and liquid round it, the 
total pressure at all parts of the system must be the same. 
Hence the sum of the partial pressures of the hydrogen 
and ammonia vapour in the evaporator is equal to that of 
the ammonia vapour in the condenser If there is suffi- 
cient hydrogen present, it is evident that the partial pressure 
of the ammonia gas in the evaporator will be less than the 
saturation pressure even at the low temperature of the 
evaporator, and so evaporation will be promoted with its 
attendant coolmg 

The mixture of hydrogen and ammonia gas being heavier 
than the hydrogen sinks to the bottom of the evaporator 
and flows to the absorber, where it meets a weak solution 
of ammonia m water The ammonia gas at once dissolves 
in this solution as it has great affinity for water and the 
hydrogen rises to the top and returns to the evaporator. 
The ammonia solution, which mcreases in strength as it 
sinks to the bottom of the absorber, is kept circulating 
by heat applied at AAA m much the same way that the 
circulation is maintained in a central heating system At 
the same time some of the ammonia is driven oS from the 
water in the boiler, thus once more decreasing the strength 
of the solution, which afterwards returns to the absorber. 
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The ammonia gas is now freed from water vapour by passmg 
it through a subsidiary condenser (not shown in the diagram), 
after which it passes on to the mam condenser where it is 
liquefied, the latent heat emitted being carried away by 
the stream of cold water runnmg through the condenser 
The liquid ammonia now returns to the evaporator and 
the cycle of operations is repeated as long as the cooling 
water is kept runnmg through the condenser and the supply 
of heat at AAA is maintamed 
We see that Dalton’s law of partial pressures is made use 
of m makmg the liquid ammonia evaporate and it is the 
cooling due to this evaporation which produces and main- 
tains the low temperature required. We may also point 
out that this instrument is yet another example of the 
contention that, sooner or later, new physical principles 
find a practical application In this case some hundred 
years has elapsed between the discovery of Dalton’s law 
and Its application to the Electrolux refrigerator, but it is 
the no less successful for all that It is the knowledge 
of Dalton’s law that enabled the method of promoting the 
evaporation of the liquid ammonia by the use of an inert gas 
to be thought out The lag between the discovery of a 
new physical prmciple and its commercial application is 
growmg less year by year, and it is essential that it should 
contmue to do so, since upon this depends the material, 
and hence the cultural and spiritual development of 
humanity For commercial prosperity brmgs leisure, and 
without leisure there can be no culture and no opportunity 
for the development of the spiritual side of man’s nature. 

60 . Ebullition. — ^Wehave seen that the two characteristic 
features of boihng are the appearance of bubbles of the 
vapour m the body of the hquid and the fact that it will 
only occur at a definite temperature We are now in a 
position to explam the Telation between these two features 
in terms of what we have learned of evaporation 
When a liqmd begms to boil the bubbles of vapour nse 
from isolated pomts on the side of the containing vessel 
and not from pomts m the body of the liquid They are 
formed by the evaporation of water into a small bubble of 
air chngmg to the side of the vessel, and the occluded gas 
which IS present m the walls of any vessel maintains the 
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supply as each bubble floats to the top of the liquid When 
the temperature of the hquid is below its boilmg pomt, 
the bubble cannot grow since the sum of the pressures 
of the vapour and the gas of the bubble is less than the 
hydrostatic pressure due to the atmosphere and the liquid 
As the temperature rises, a point will be reached due to 
the rapid increase of vapour pressure with temperature 
when the total pressure inside the bubble is equal to or 
]ust exceeds the external pressure The bubble will now 
begin to grow, and further evaporation will occur until it 
is light enougjh to detach itself from the side of the vessel 
and rise to the surface of the liquid So we see that bothng 
can only occur at the temperature at which the vapour pressure 
of the liquid is equal to the external pressure This is why it 
occurs at a definite temperature for a given pressure 

The truth of this explanation can be verified with the 
apparatus shown in Fig 46 For the sake of simplicity 
water will be chosen as the substance for the test. It is 
merely necessary to surround the closed tube by a steam 
jacket and measure the vapour pressure of water at this 
temperature. It is found that the levels of the mercury 
m the two tubes are the same, showing that the vapour 
pressure of water is equal to atmospheric pressure at the 
temperature of its boiling point, thus provmg the truth of 
our explanation 

61. The Variation of Boiling Point with Pressure. — 

We can now carry the argimient a stage further If the 
external pressure on the liquid is altered, it follows that it 
will boil at a different temperature, the temperature at 
which the vapour pressure is equal to the new external 
pressure Therefore an increase in pressure should raise 
the boiling point of a liquid and a decrease should 
lower it 

This prediction, which is quite a good example of the way 
in which the ideal scientific theory should lead to a search 
for new facts, can easily be verified experimentally First 
of all it can be done in a qualitative way by boilmg some 
water in a round-bottomed flask until all the enclosed air 
has been expelled The flask is then closed ajid cooled 
under a stream of cold water ; after a time the water begins 
to boil because the pressure has been greatly reduced by 
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the condensation of the steam It is possible to get water 
to- boil at a temperature as low as 40° C by this means 
Of course the water does not boil for very long, since the 
steam evolved soon raises the pressure to a value above 
the vapour pressure of water at its given temperature 
Secondly, a quantitative investigation of the relation between 
the boilmg-point of water, say, and the external pressure 
can be made with the apparatus shown in Fig 49 The 
water is heated in the flask F and the temperature of the 
steam is measured by the thermometer T It is better to 
measure the temperature of the steam rather than that of 
the boiling water, as the latter is affected by the presence 



of impurities and the nature of the containing vessel 
The steam is condensed by the condenser C as fast as n 
IS formed both to prevent waste of the liquid and to stop 
the pressure from increasing due to the accumulation of 
steam The pressure on the water can be adjusted to any 
desired value by openmg the tap P and turning on either 
compressed air or an exhaust pump When the requirea 
pressure has been obtained, the tap P is closed and the water 
IS heated until it is boiling steadily Quiet and regular 
boding is promoted by putting a few pieces of broken 
porcelain in the bottom of the flask The temperature at 
which the water boils is read on the thermometer T and 
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the pressure is obtained from the mercury manometer M 
This experiment verifies completely the prediction that 
increase and decrease of pressure produce rise and fall 
respectively in the boiling point of a liquid 

A few numerical results will be given to illustrate the order 
of magnitude of the effects obtained At a pressure 
of 4 6 mm. of mercury water boils at 0° C ; if the 
pressure is raised to 92 mm. the water still boils as low 
as 50° C , while at a pressure of 16 atmospheres, approxi- 
mately that in the boiler of an express locomotive, it boils 
at 200® C 

Various applications are made of this variation of boiling 
point with pressure The height of a mountain can be 
calculated from a knowledge of the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere at its summit It is often inconvenient to take a 
barometer to the top, and so the pressure is measured in- 
directly by finding the boding pomt of water at the top of 
the mountain Again it may be desired to purify a liquid 
by distillation ; if, however, it undergoes chemical de- 
composition at a temperature below its boiling point, then 
the distillation is carried out under reduced pressure so as 
to prevent this In order to sterilise surgical instruments 
it is necessary to heat them to a temperature considerably 
above 100° C , which is done by placing them in water 
boiling at high pressure The same way of obtaining a 
temperature well above xoo® C. for cooking purposes is 
used in the pressure cooker 

62 * Delayed Boiling. — ^When a flask of water is boiled 
we have seen that the bubbles of steam start from a few 
isolated points on the side of the flask and the temperature 
of the water remains constant. If the boding is continued 
for some time, it will be noticed that the bubbles are gettmg 
smaller and less frequent and a thermometer will show that 
the temperature of the water is rising After a time, the 
boding wdl cease altogether and the temperature may rise 
as far as 106° C Then a few large bubbles of steam will 
be produced explosively and all will be quiet once more 
for a time. This process will be repeated at intervals, and 
is known as delayed boiling or bumping. The second 
name refers to the bumpmg noise which is made by the 
whole body of the liquid falhng back to the bottom of the 
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flask after having been lifted by a large bubble of steam 
The cause of delayed boiling is revealed by the fact that 
it can be suppressed by putting a few pieces of broken 
porcelain or some sand into the water The boiling at 
once becomes regular and quiet and the temperature resumes 
its normal value This suggests that the porcelain or sand 
supplies bubbles of gas to serve as nuclei into which the 
water can evaporate This hypothesis can be tested by 
boiling water in a vessel which has been specially cleaned 
to remove any dust, grease, or occluded gas which might 
serve as a nucleus for evaporation The water itself must 
be previously boiled to expel the dissolved air When the 
experiment is tried, it is found that it is possible to heat 
the v/ater up to 137^^ C before it boils and then it does so 
with explosive violence But immediately porcelain or 
some sand is added, normal boiling sets m A still more 
striking confirmation of our hypothesis is furnished by 
Dufour's experiment He prepared a mixture of oils of 
high boiling point, whose density was the same as that of 
water He was able to heat a bubble of air-free water 
enclosed in the oil to 178® C without any boiling takmg 
place 

We may, then, take it as established by experiment that 
delayed boiling is due to the absence of any nucleus, such 
as bubbles of gas or particles of dust, to promote evapora- 
tion and the subsequent formation of bubbles of vapour 
It IS a comparatively simple matter to extend our explana- 
tion of ebuhition to explain this fact If there is no nucleus 
around which the molecules of steam can collect in their 
attempt to form a bubble, the radius of any bubble they 
may form themselves must be very small This involves 
takmg account of the pressure due to surface tension 
The blowing of soap bubbles shows that the pressure inside 
them is greater than that outside ; this is needed to coun- 
teract the force due to the surface tension of the soap 
solution, that property of the surface of the solution which 
makes it behave like a stretched skin and therefore always 
try to shrink The surface of water also exhibits this 
same property and therefore a bubble of steam m water 
will experience a pressure due to surface tension in addition 
to the hydrostatic pressure. If the bubble is a sphere of 
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radius r and the surface tension of water is T, the pressure 
p due to surface tension is given by 



For a bubble of radius i mm due to steam evaporating 
into a gas bubble this is equal to — = 1500 dynes 

TTy 

per sq cm = i i mm of mercury and is quite negligible 
But if sufficient molecules collect together in the absence 
of gas bubbles to form a bubble of 10“^ mm. m radius, 
the pressure due to surface tension is given by 

2 X 

p = 15,000,000 dynes per sq cm 

= 15 atmospheres, approximately, 

the surface tension of water being taken as 75 dynes per cm 
Now the water must be heated to such a temperature that 
its vapour pressure is equal to the sum of the pressure of 
surface tension and the external pressure, that is, 16 atmo- 
spheres in this case, if the bubble is to persist Such a 
pressure is only reached at 200® C Therefore we see that 
water can be heated to this temperature before bubbles of 
this initial size begin to grow But when they do grow, 
they do so with explosive violence, for the equilibrium 
IS unstable As the bubble grows the vapour pressure re- 
mains constant, because the evaporation is able to keep 
pace with the increase in size of the bubble, provided that 
the heat is supplied fast enough But the external pressure 
due to surface tension decreases with increasing radius, 
and so the excess of the internal over the external pressure 
increases rapidly and causes the bubble to burst violently. 

63 . Determination of Boiling Points. — It is well Imown 
that the temperature of a boiling liquid and its vapour are 
the same, while the temperature of the vapour given off by 
a boiling solution is the same as that of the pure boiling 
solvent and not that of the solution On this account the 
procedure to be adopted in determining a boiling point 
depends on whether we are dealing with a pure liquid or a 
solution. We shall consider first of all the case of a pure 
liqmd. 
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In determining the boiling point of a liquid, the ther- 
mometer IS placed in the vapour with its bulb about one inch 
above the surface of the liquid to avoid splashing This is 
done because the temperature of the liquid may get above 
the normal boiling point owing to delayed boiling, traces 
of impurity or even the effect of the containing vessel A 
hypsometer is used and the experiment is carried out in 

the same way as in the 

0 1 determination of the upper 

I fixed point of a thermo- 

n meter 

If only a small quantity 
wr liquid IS available, a 

I method is employed which 

^ ™ makes use of the fact that 

the vapour pressure of a 
I f/' — N liquid at its boiling point 

^ 1 Ml I equal to the atmospheric 

L pressure The liquid is 

introduced into the appa- 
=-! ratus for finding vapour 

pressures shown m Fig 46, 
so that the space between 
the mercury and the tap 
M I T contains only the liquid 

I and its saturated vapour. 

^ , The closed tube is now 

jacketed with a suitable 
liquid which is heated 
until the mercury levels 
^ in the two tubes are the 

Pjq -q same The vapour pres- 

sure of the liquid above 
the mercury is now equal to the atmospheric pressure and 
the temperature of the jacket is read and is equal to the 
boiling point of the liquid 

We shall now consider the accurate determination of the 


^Solution 
under test 


boding point of solutions, a subject of considerable impor- 
tance in physical chemistry Since the temperature of the 
vapour IS equal to that of the pure solvent and not that of 
the solution, it is necessary to put the thermometer m the 
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boiling solution This makes it imperative to avoid the 
error due to delayed boiling It is prevented by putting a 
few pieces of porcelain into the liquid, and also by heating 
it by a vapour whose temperature is ]ust higher than the 
boiling point of the solution Beckmann's apparatus for 
the determination of boiling point of solutions is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig 50 The liquid whose boiling 
point is to be found is placed in the inner tube, which is 
supplied with a Beckmann thermometer T and a condenser 
C to prevent the escape of the vapour from the boiling 
solution A platinum wire sealed through the bottom of 
the tube and some porcelain tubes are placed in the liquid 
to prevent delayed boiling The liquid is heated by means 
of a jacket J containing a liquid whose vapour is just 
hotter than the boiling point of the solution This jacket 
contains a few porcelain tubes to ensure quiet and regulai 
boiling, and is heated by two burners The inner tube is 
carefully screened from the direct effect of the burners by 
the asbestos tube B This precaution is observed in order 
to prevent the delayed boiling which would otherwise be 
certain to occur The burners are turned on and the liquid 
is boiled quietly until the solution is observed to be doing 
the same The temperature of the solution is read at 
intervals on the Beckmann thermometer, and the mean of 
the observations is the boiling point of the solution 

We may summarise here the results which have been 
obtained concerning the influence of dissolved substances 
on the boiling point of a liquid 

(a) The boiling point of a solution is higher than that 
of the solvent This is due to the fact that the solute 
causes a decrease in the vapour pressure of the solvent 

( 5 ) The increase in boiling point is proportional to th< 
concentration of the solution. 

(c) The molecular elevation of the boiling point is the 
elevation in a solution containing i gram-molecule of the 
solute in 100 grms of the solvent, and is constant for all 
solutions of the same solvent which do not conduct elec- 
tricity Its value for aqueous solutions is about 5° C 

(d) The molecular elevation of the boiling point of 
solutions which are conductors of electricity is abnormally 
high 
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This last fact corresponds with the similar anomaly in the 
lowering of the freezing point, and m the same way sup- 
ports Arrhenius’ theory of electrolytic dissociation Further 
details of this subject can be found m any text-book of 
physical chemistry 

Examples on Chapter VI 

1 Give an account of snrfusion, and show how it has been 
applied to the determination of the freezing point of solutions 

2 Give a discussion of the production of low temperatures 
by freezing mixtuies 

3 How can the effect of pressure on the melting pomt of 
a solid be investigated theoretically ^ Describe any experi- 
ments which have been performed to test the predictions 

4 Discuss the phenomenon of regelation and describe some 
examples of it in everyday hfe 

5 Describe fully how you find the change in volume of 
I grm of ice at 0° C m changing to water at o® C (a) by a 
direct method, {&) by an indirect method 

6 Give a critical account of an experiment designed to 
investigate the simple properties of a vapour, and apply the 
results obtained to the study of the factors governing the 
rate of evaporation of a puddle in the road 

7 On coming downstairs m the morning to a room in which 
the windows and door have been closed overnight, it is found 
that the windows are streaming '' with water Describe 
the conditions which are hkely to produce this result and show 
how they lead to the deposition of the water on the windows 

8 Assuming the facts concerning saturated vapours, dis- 
cuss the physical principles underlying ebullition, and state 
how far your predictions are verified by experiment 

9 State the facts of delayed boiling,'* and show how they 
can be explained 

10 Describe and explain the effect of pressure on the boiling 
pomt of a liquid {Tnpos, Part i ) 

11 What factors affect the boihng pomt of a liquid ? 
Show how the observation of the boiling point of a pure liquid 
may be made the basis of a method of measuring approximately 
the height of a mountain (Camb Schol ) 

12 Early Alpine travellers used to carry with them an 
apparatus for measuring the boiling point of water in order 
to ascertain the heights of peaks above sea-level Nowadays 
an aneroid barometer is used instead Explain the principles 
upon which these methods are based {pxjovd Schol ) 
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13 A physics laboratory is in a building 20 metres (70 
feet) high Would it be possible to detect the difference in 
the boiling point of water at the top and bottom of the building 
(a) with an ordinary mercury thermometer, (&) with a platinum 
resistance thermometer ^ Assume the density of air is constant 
and equal to 000125 grm per cc, and that the change m 
boiling point at 100® C is 1° C for every 27 mm of mercury 
change in pressure 

14 What IS the boiling point of water at the top of Snowdon, 
1000 metres high, on a day when the barometer reads 76 o 
cm at sea-level in the neighbourhood ? You may assume 
that the density of the air is constant, and use the same numeri- 
cal values for the constants you require as m the previous 
question 

15 Write an account of the Electrolux refrigerator, 
emphasising the physical principles on which it is based. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PROPERTIES OF VAPOURS 

64. The Determination of Vapour Pressure. — ^The 
measurement of the vapour pressure of liquids and its 
variation with temperature is a matter of some importance, 
both theoretically and practically Its theoretical value 
lies in the fact that the results can be used as a test of the 
second law of thermodynamics, while practically they are, 
m the case of steam, of vital importance to the engineer for 
the calculation of the efficiency of various tjrpes of steam 
engme. The experimental deternunations divide them- 
selves into three mam classes according to the range of 
temperature for which they are designed One method is 
adapted for temperatures from 0 ° C to 50 '' C , another 
for low temperatures, and the third for high temperatures. 
We shall now describe them m this order 

65. Regnault’s Method for Temperatures from 0® G. 
to 50‘^ C. — The fundamental principle of this method is to 
measure the pressure of the saturated vapour at a known 
temperature by the depression it produces in a mercury 
barometer. 

5 * 
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Two barometer tubes are set up with their upper ends in 
a water-bath provided with a plane glass front (Fig 51) 
The aim of the plane glass front is to avoid errors due to 
refraction in reading the difference in levels of the baro- 
meters The liquid under investigation is introduced into 
the right-hand tube with a bent pipette until the space 
above the mercury is saturated The water-bath is then 
heated electrically or cooled according as the determination 
IS to be made at temperatures above or below that of 
the atmosphere, the water being stirred the whole time to 

avoid the inequalities of 
temperature which are 
otherwise inevitable 
When the required 
temperature is reached, 
it IS read by a thermo- 
meter and the differ- 
ence of levels H of the 
mercury surfaces in 
the two tubes is read 
by a cathetometer 
(The thermometer, 
heating coil, and stirrer 
are not shown m the 
diagram ) Three cor- 
rections have to be 
made to this reading 
to obtain the vapour 
pressure of the liquid 
(^) The pressure due 
to '•the height h of the liquid above the mercury in the 
right-hand tube must be allowed for It is given by hp^ /p, 
where p^ and p are the densities of the liquid and mercu^ 
respectively at the given temperature, and must be sub- 
tracted from the difierence in levels H of the mercury. 

(&) The effect of surface tension must also be taken into 
account It is well known that surface tension causes 
most liquids to rise up a capillary tube , it also causes 
mercury to be depressed when placed m such a tube. 
The amount of the depression or elevation depends, among 
other thmgs, on the surface tension of the liquid Now the 
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surface tension of mercury in contact with water is different 
from that of a free mercury surface Consequently the 
mercury m the left-hand tube will be depressed to a dif- 
ferent extent from that in the right-hand side The dif- 
ference in the two depressions is found with the apparatus 
shown m Fig 52 The two tubes are stood ]n a bowl of 
mercury, and the air above them is exhausted by means 
of a pump connected to the side tube C Dry air is then 
admitted to the tubes and pumped out, the whole process 
bemg repeated several times in order to dry the space above 
the mercury thoroughly When this is finally exhausted 
and the tap T is closed, the two tubes are acting as baro- 
meters and the mercury stands at the same 
level m both A sufficient quantity of 
the liquid in question is now introduced 
into the right-hand tube to saturate the 
whole space above both tubes and a 
difference in levels is thereby produced 
This IS not due to the vapour pressure, 
which acts equally on both columns of 
mercury, but to the surface tension effect 
and to the pressure due to the small 
column of liquid above the mercury in 
the right-hand tube This difference in 
levels corrected for the pressure of the 
hquid IS the required correction In the 
case of water the right-hand side is found 
to be 0-14 mm. higher than the other, and so this amount 
must be added to the measured difference in levels H It 
IS so small that any variation with temperature may be 
neglected 

(c) We now have the vapour pressure p of the hqmd at 
the given temperature t given by the equation 

cm of mercury at C This should finally be reduced to 
the correspondmg height of mercury at o° C. in accordance 
with the principles discussed in Art 36 

66. Vapour Pressures at Low Temperatures. — We 
shall now describe a method of measurmg vapour pressures 



B 
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which can be used at any temperature lower than that of 
the atmosphere and is applicable to substances with widely 
drSermg vapour pressures It could be used, for example, 
to measure the vapour pressure of ice, and has been applied 
to the case of the permanent gases at temperatures between 
their freezmg and boiling points 
The pressure of the vapour is measured by the mano- 
meter M (Fig 53) The space above the mercury on the left- 
hand side can either be exhausted or opened to the atmo- 
sphere, according to the magnitude of the pressure to be 
measured. The tap T^ is closed and Tg is opened, and the 



whole appara- 
tus is exhausted 
The bulb B is 
then surrounded 
by a suitable 
freezmg mix- 
ture, and the 
tap Tg IS closed 
and Ti is opened 
and lets in a 
supply of va- 
pour, which is 
at once con- 
densed in the 
bulb as soon as 


\jo mercury reservoir apparatus 

^ is saturated 


Fig 53 


When sufficient 


liquid has been 

formed, the tap T^ is turned oS and the difference of levels 
of the manometer is measured by a cathetometer The tap 
T4 IS then opened and mercury is pumped into the mano- 
meter until the space F is full The difference of levels is 
agam measured, and should be the same as before. If the 
space above the left-hand side of the manometer is ex- 
hausted, this difference of levels corrected to C gives 
the vapour pressure of the liquid at the temperature of the 
bulb B , if It is open to the atmosphere, it must be added to 
or subtracted from the height of the barometer according 
as the left-hand side of the manometer is the higher or 
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lower The experiment is now repeated at various tem- 
peratures throughout the range over which it is desired to 
investigate the vapour pressure of the given liquid 

It IS necessary to explain why the vapour pressure 
measured in this experiment is that correspondmg to the 
temperature of the bulb, although the vapour above the 
mercury in the right-hand limb of the manometer is at 
a much higher temperature If this vapour exerted the 
saturation pressure correspondmg to its actual temperature, 
it would be at a higher pressure than that above the liquid m 
the bulb, and so vapour would flow from the manometer to the 
bulb in order to equalise the pressures But any attempt to 
raise the pressure of the vapour m the bulb merely results 
in condensation, which continues until the pressure of the 
vapour throughout the whole apparatus is the same as that 
above the liquid In fact, equilibrium is established when 
the 'pressure of the vapour ts everywhere equal to that at the 
coldest part of the system. Therefore the vapour pressure 
measured in this experiment is that corresponding to the 
temperature of the bulb, which is obtamed from a ther- 
mometer immersed in the freezmg mixture 
67 . Reguault’s Method for High Temperatures. — ^As 
the temperature rises, the vapour pressure increases, and when 
it becomes greater than about 10 cm the apparatus shown 
in Fig 51 is no longer suitable The water-bath would 
have to be enlarged to such an extent that it would be 
impossible to keep its temperature uniform So Regnault 
designed an entirely different apparatus for use at high 
temperatures The method he adopted depends on the 
fact that a liquid bods at the temperature at which its 
vapour pressure is equal to the external pressure The 
mode of operation in the experiment is to And the boilmg 
point of the liquid under a given external pressure , then 
that pressure is equal to the vapour pressure of the liquid 
at the temperature of its boding point In the previous 
methods, sometimes called statical methods, the tempera- 
ture is the controlling factor, the independent variable 
as it were, and the pressure adjusts itself to it But in 
this experiment, sometimes called the d3mamical method 
because the liquid is continually being boded away, the 
r 61 es are reversed, and it is the temperature which has to 
adjust itself to a pre-ordamed pressure 
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The liquid under investigation is contained in a copper 
boiler B, which is connected through a condenser C to an 
air reservoir R, which leads on to a manometer M and a, 
compressed air or exhaust pump (Fig 54) In performmg 
an experiment the tap P is opened, and the pressure is 
adjusted to the required value, after which the tap is closed 
again The air reservoir R is kept at a constant temperature 
by immersing it m a water-bath and by increasing the total 
volume of the apparatus prevents any violent fluctuations 
in the pressure on the liqmd due to the movement of the 
mercury m the manometer or to the mitial production of 



vapour, and enables the pressure to be altered by small 
amounts The liquid is now heated, and will commence to 
boil as soon as its vapour pressure is equal to the external 
pressure The vapour produced is condensed in C as fast 
as It IS formed, and so the liquid is not wasted and the 
pressure is prevented from rising Delayed boiling is 
prevented by a few pieces of broken porcelain, and the 
boihng point is obtained from the mean of the readings of 
four thermometers, two in the liquid and two in the vapour 
all of which are protected from the effect of the pressure in 
the boiler by enclosmg them in iron tubes (not shown in 
the diagram). The pressure of the vapour correspondmg 
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to this boiling point is read off from the manometer M 
The pressure is then altered by a suitable amount and the 
new boiling point is measured, and so on, imtil the highest 
pressure which the apparatus is made to stand has been 
reached 

Regnault used this apparatus to investigate the vapour 
pressure of water from 50"^ C to over 200° C., where the 
pressure has reached 28 atmospheres 

It has already been emphasised that, after the expert 
mental facts have been determined, it is essential to classify 
them m order that their significance may be the better 
appreciated As examples of such classification, we have 
already had Dulong and Petit's law in the case of the specific 
heats of the solid elements and the ideal gas equation, which 
expresses to a first approximation the behaviour of all the per 
manent gases Many attempts have been made to do the 
same thii^g in the case of the variation of vapour pressure 
with temperature, and several formulae have been suggested 
as representing the results, but it cannot be said that they 
have met with any great success Their most common 
failing is that they only agree with the experimental results 
over a small range of temperature So we must be content 
with sa5nng that the vapour pressure of liquids increases 
with rise of temperature and the rate of increase becomes 
greater the higher the temperature It has been possible, 
however, to compare the results with a theoretical expres- 
sion derived from the second law of thermodynamics, and 
an account of this will be given in Chapter XIII 

68. The Determination of Vapour Density. — ^The 
fundamental definition of the density of a gas at a given 
temperature and pressure is the mass of unit volume of 
the gas measured at that temperature and pressure There 
is, however, a rather different definition to which the name 
vapour density is applied This is the mass of a given 
volume of the vapour divided by the mass of an equal 
volume of air at the same temperature and pressure. 
The chemist uses hydrogen as the standard substance 
instead of air 

The measurement of vapour density is the standard 
way of finding the molecular weight of a substance. By 
Avogadro’s hypothesis equal volumes of all gases at the 
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same temperature and pressure contain equal numbers of 
molecules It follows at once that the vapour density of 
a substance with hydrogen as the standard is equal to the 
ratio of the mass of a molecule of the substance to that of 
a molecule of hydrogen. Since the molecular weight of 
hydrogen is 3, the vapour density of a substance is half its 
molecular weight For this purpose the vapour density 
need only be found to 5 per cent , for all that is needed 
IS an approximate value of the molecular weight to enable 
the valency to be fixed The precise value of the molecular 
weight is then calculated from the equivalent 

It might appear at first sight, that, apart from the 
above application, there is very little point in finding the 
density of gases Scientific measurements are usually 
made with a view to testing some hypothesis or other, 
but the measurement of density can hardly be me luvie 1 
under this heading The work of Dumas, Gay-Lussaa 
and others was probably undertaken largely as a routine 
determination of the constants of the various gases 
Regnault carried out a series of investigations on the density 
of water vapour to see if any deviation from Boyle's 
law occurs as the point of saturation is approached Never- 
theless this field of work was to yield a rich harvest at the 
hands of the late Lord Rayleigh Guided by that intuition 
which IS the endowment of genius, he undertook a long 
series of very accurate measurements of the density of 
atmospheric nitrogen and chemically prepared nitrogen 
After a long series of experiments he found that the density 
of atmospheric nitrogen was x 2520 grm per litre, whereas 
that of nitrogen prepared from ammonia was i 2507 grm 
per litre He interpreted this result as showing that 
atmospheric nitrogen was not an elenxent but contained 
other gases which had not yet been discovered, and with 
Sir Wfiliam Ramsay he succeeded in demonstrating the 
correctness of his inference by isolating the rare gases of 
the atmosphere It is now less than forty years since this 
discovery was made, but three of these gases are being 
utilised commercially in many ways, the neon lamp m 
television, argon for gas-filled electric lamps and helium 
for filling airships. This example forms a strikmg illustra- 
tion of two prmciples of wide application , the first is that 
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fruitful discoveries may be made in the most unpromising 
places , the second is that the new knowledge discovered 
by the disinterested worker with no thought of practical 
application revolutionises commerce. Television would 
have been impossible without the photo-electric cell and 
the neon lamp , both are the fruits of the labours of the 
pure scientific worker 

69 - The Permanent Gases. — It is usual to find the 
density of the permanent gases at o® C and 76 cm pressure. 
The principle of the method is as follows A bulb is sur- 
rounded with melting ice and filled with the gas whose 
density is to be found at atmospheric pressure P It is 
then closed and weighed It is now exhausted to a pres- 
sure p, closed up and weighed again. Let us suppose that 
the loss in weight is W grm If V c c is the volume of the 
flask at o® C , the mass of gas in the flask at the end of the 
experiment occupies a volume V c c at 0° C. and a pressure 

'bY 

p and therefore a volume c c at 0° C and a pressure 

P. Therefore W grm is the mass of — — 

V fP S) 

c c of the gas at o® C and a pressure P, or c c. 

at o® C and 76 cm pressure The density of the gas is now 
found from the ratio of the mass to the volume 

70 . Regnault’s Experiments on Water Vapour — It 
is of interest to see if vapours obey Boyle’s law and if so, 
whether they will continue to do so right up to the point 
of saturation We have seen (Art 42) that the permanent 
gases, which are gases remote from the point of saturation 
at the ordinary temperatures, obey Boyle’s law strictly 
as far as our experiments go But we made a reservation 
that small deviations might be detected by more accurate 
work Also it does not seem likely on theoretical grounds 
that a vapour will obey the law to the very point of satura- 
tion, for it IS then about to change into the liquid state, 
in which Boyle’s law is quite untrue Bearing in mind the 
absence of abrupt changes in nature it seems probable that 
some deviation from the law will occur before the point 
of saturation 

We have already described a method of mvestigating 
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the relation between the volume and pressure of an unsatu- 
rated vapour (Art 57), which led to the result that Boyle's 
law IS obeyed to about 2 per cent This method cannot 
by its very nature be specially accurate because the different 
volumes assumed by the vapour cannot be determined 
with precision So Regnault adopted a method of attackmg 
this problem which eliminated this weakness He decided 
to see how the density of the vapour depends on its pressure 
at constant temperature The vapour was always arranged 
so as to occupy the same volume which was determmed 
accurately once and for all If Boyle's law is obeyed, 
the density of the vapour should be directly proportional 
to its pressure 

Regnault's experiments were confined to water vapour 
and were conducted at loo"^ C under pressures considerably 
less than atmospheric and at ordinary temperatures under 
pressures nearly equal to the saturation pressure. A large 
glass globe was connected both to an ordinary U-tube 
mercury manometer and to an exhaust pump A small 
sealed bulb containing a known mass of water was intro- 
duced into the globe, which was exhausted as far as possible, 
the remaming air being carefully dried The volume of 
the air was adjusted to the known standard volume of the 
apparatus and the pressure was measured by the mano- 
meter The sealed bulb was then broken and the tempera- 
ture was raised to such a value as to vaporise all the water 
The volume of the vapour was adjusted to the known 
standard volume, and its pressure, together with that of 
the residual air, was obtamed from the manometer , the 
pressure of the vapour is found by subtracting the pressure 
of the residual air corrected for temperature from this 
measured pressure The mass, volume, pressure, and 
temperature of the unsaturated vapour having been mea- 
sured, its density at a known temperature and pressure can 
be calculated By introducing different masses of water 
different pressures can be obtained, and the experiments 
can be carried out at various temperatures by var5nng the 
temperature of the water-bath surrounding the globe 

Regnault found that an unsaturated vapour obeys Boyle's 
law to an accuracy of i per cent , but that the deviations 
become bigger as saturation is approached. At pressures 
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exceeding o 8 of the saturation pressure, the law ia n 
longer true 

71 - Fairbairn and Tate’s Experiments on the Density 
of Saturated Vapours. — Regnault's experiments on water 
vapour were carried right to the point of saturation, but 
the results at the point of saturation were unreliable 
It IS important to devise an accurate method of measuring 
the density of a saturated vapour in order to find the extent 
of the deviation from Boyle's law, which will be greatest 
here 

The experimental determination of the density of a 
saturated vapour presents serious difficulties It is easy 
enough to measure the volume of the saturated vapour, but 
if saturation is ensured by the presence of liquid, how can 
the mass of the vapour only be determmed ? If it is sought 
to overcome this difficulty 
by having no liquid present, 
how can we be sure that 
the vapour is really satur- 
ated ^ It is evident that 
we need a method of indi- 
cating the precise point at 
which a vapour ceases to be 
saturated Such a method 
was devised by Fairbairn Fig 55 

and Tate Their apparatus, 

the principle of which is illustrated in Fig 53, consists 
of two bulbs, A and B, containing different masses of the 
liquid under investigation separated by a column of 
mercury The space above the liquid in each bulb is 
exhausted and contains only saturated vapour , the whole 
apparatus is surrounded by a water-bath If B contains 
the larger amount of liquid, at ordinary temperatures when 
there is some liquid present in A, the pressure of the vapour 
in each bulb will be the same, and so there will only be a 
small difference in levels of the mercury due to the unequal 
amounts of liquid m the two bulbs The water-bath is 
now heated, but the difference of levels of the mercury 
remains the same so Jong as there is any liquid left in A 
When the temperature is reached at which all the liquid 
in A has evaporated and the vapour begins to become 
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unsaLturs-ted, ih^ w levels 'ifyifyicdiately wcteuscs, 

because the pressure of the saturated vapour increases 
more rapidly than that of the superheated vapour This 
can easily be seen by a glance at Andrews' isothermals for 
carbon dioxide (Fig 68) In the same way the difference 
of levels will cease to alter at that temperature at which 
the vapour in A becomes saturated when the water-bath is 
being cooled down agam The procedure in the experi- 
ment, then, IS to find the temperature at which the differ- 
ence in levels of the mercury begins to change The volume 
of the saturated vapour in A can be measured from the 
level of the mercury on the left-hand side, and knowing 
the mass of liquid which was originally put into A, the 
density of the saturated vapour at the above measured 
temperature and corresponding pressure can be calculated 
Any reader interested m the details of the way m which the 
experiment was actually carried out should consult Preston's 
Heat, where they are fully described 

Fairbairn and Tate found that the density of saturated 
steam is invariably greater than that c^culated from 
Boyle's law. For example, they found that the volume of 
I grm of saturated steam at 100° C and 76 cm pressure 
is 1641 c c , whereas the value obtained from Regnault's 
results on unsaturated steam assuming Boyle's law to be 
true is 1696 c c. Their results have been corroborated for 
other vapours by other workers, and so we may say that 
vapours do not obey Boyle's law up to the point of satura- 
tion ; they become more compressible than the law would 
indicate as the point of condensation is approached 

This result suggests a more accurate experimental in- 
vestigation of the gas laws with a view to seeing if the per- 
manent gases do deviate from Boyle's law If they do, it 
would suggest that there is no difference in kind between 
them and vapours, and that they are only “ permanent " 
because we have not yet succeeded in reaching low enough 
temperatures to liquefy them. This matter will be dealt 
with in Chapter X. 

Before leaving this subject, it should be mentioned that, 
while Fairbairn and Tate's general conclusion that gases 
are more compressible near the pomt of condensation than 
IS indicated by Boyle's law is still accepted, their values of 
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the volume of i grm of saturated steam are not to be 
regarded as final In later experiments Knoblauch, Linde, 
and Klebe have obtained the value 1677 c c for this quantity, 
and the lower value obtained by Fairbairn and Tate is prob- 
ably due to the occlusion of steam by the walls of the con- 
taining vessel This quantity can also be calculated from 
an equation based on the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
and the value so obtained is 1673 c c (Art 141) 

72 . Victor Meyer’s Method. — This method is designed 
to give a rapid and simple determination of the vapour 
density of a substance to 
5 per cent, with a view to 
estimating its molecular 
weight The apparatus 
consists of a bulb L with 
a long stem, which can 
be closed by the stopper 
S (Fig 56) A side tube 
leads from the stem to 
a pneumatic trough pro- 
vided with a graduated 
gas ]ar for collecting the 
air displaced by the 
vapour The bulb and 
a considerable part of the 
stem are enclosed by a 
jacket H, which can be 
filled with water or any 
other suitable liquid 

whose boiling point is 
well above that of the 
liquid to be investi- 
gated The experiment is commenced by removing the 

stopper S and boiling the water in the jacket, bumping 

being prevented by a few pieces of broken porcelain When 
the temperature of the bulb has attained that of the sur- 
rounding jacket, a stoppered bottle B containing a known 
mass of the liquid under mvestigation is dropped into the 
bulb and falls on to some asbestos or glass wool to prevent 
it from being broken The stopper S is immediately 
replaced and the liquid quickly vaporises and forces off 
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the stopper of the bottle B The vapour rises and displaces 
a mass of air which occupies the same volume as itself at 
the same temperature and pressure This air passes into 
the graduated gas jar G, where its volume is measured at 
a known temperature and pressure (the temperature of the 
water m the pneumatic trough and the pressure of the 
atmosphere corrected for the vapour pressure of water and 
any difference of levels inside and outside the gas jar) 
Consequently the volume of the air at N T P and there- 
fore its mass can be calculated The vapour density is 
obtained by dividing the mass of the liquid by that of the 
air This can be reduced to the vapour density relative to 
hydrogen knowing the density of hydrogen and air, which 
can be found by the method outlined in Art 69 This 
method is suitable only for substances which are liquid at 
ordinary temperatures and have a comparatively low 
boiling point 

73, Relative Humidity. — It has been shown experi- 
mentally that there is a maximum pressure for the water 
vapour in space for every temperature, and that that 
pressure is independent of whether the space contains air or 
not. The word pressure here and in what follows refers, of 
course, to the partial pressure of the water vapour When 
the air contams water vapour at this pressure it is said to 
be saturated Any increase in the amount of water vapour 
present or a decrease in temperature merely produces con- 
densation. This IS the cause of the formation of clouds, 
due to the supersaturation of the upper air, of fog when 
the still air in the neighbourhood of the ground becomes 
supersaturated, and of the condensation of water on the 
outside of cold-water jugs or glasses on a dining table due 
to the local cooling of the air around them When the air 
IS in this condition it feels '' muggy '' ; this is due to the 
fact that the perspiration which is continually being formed 
on our bodies is unable to evaporate, as the air m its vicmity 
is already saturated, and so one of Nature's ways of keeping 
the body temperature constant has been thrown out of 
action. It IS the presence of saturated air rather than the 
high temperature which makes the tropics so oppressive 
for the white races Every one is familiar, on the contrary, 
with a hot dry day , the sun is shmmg brightly and the 
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temperature is very high, but the day is not oppressive, 
because the pressure of the water vapour in the atmosphere 
IS not nearly sufficient to saturate it, and so free evaporation 
of perspiration with its attendant cooling effect can readily 
take place It should be noticed that it is not the absolute 
pressure of the water vapour present in the atmosphere 
which determines its '' mugginess or humidity, to use the 
technical term, but its relation to the saturation vapour 
pressure at the actual temperature of the air at that time 
A given vapour pressure may be sufficient to saturate the 
air in winter and so produce the impression of “muggmess,” 
whereas the same pressure is quite unable to saturate the 
atmosphere at the higher temperature of a summer day, 
and so it will feel quite dry and fresh The humidity of 
the atmosphere is of some importance in both meteorology 
and industry, and is measured scientifically by the Relative 
Humidity, which is equal to 

The mass of water vapour present in unit volume of the air 
The mass of water vapour required to saturate unit volume 
of air at its given temperature 

It follows from Dalton'^s law of partial pressures that 
the water vapour exerts the same pressure as it would do 
if it occupied the whole space to the exclusion of the air 
It has also been shown experimentally that water vapour 
obeys Boyle's law approximately, the deviation at the 
point of saturation being only 3 per cent Except for the 
most accurate work, then, we may regard the density of 
the water vapour as proportional to its pressure Therefore 
the relative humidity of the air at a given temperature 
may be put equal to 

The actual pressure of the water vapour in the air 
The pressure of water vapour needed to saturate the air at 
the given temperature 

74. Hygrometry. — ^The scientific measurement of the 
relative humidity of the air is called hygrometry and has 
many practical applications Measurements of relative 
humidity are made at least once a day at every weather 
station, and it has also been shown that measurements 
made m aeroplanes at high altitude are of value in weather 
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forecasting But hygrometry has not been of great ser- 
vice to the meteorologist, and this application is perhaps 
its least important one It has, however, been put to many 
useful industrial applications, and recent work at the 
National Physical Laboratory on improved methods has 
attracted a great deal of attention from many branches 
of industry It is essential to be able to control and there- 
fore to measure the relative humidity in a cotton mill or 
weaving shed, for if it becomes too low the cotton fibres 
electrified by friction and will not spin satisfactorily 
The thread becomes uneven and the '' fly waste '' is greatly 
increased On the other hand, the humidity must not be 
raised above a certain value laid down by the Cotton Cloth 
Factories Act, otherwise the mill becomes too unhealthy 
to work in Another industrial application of hygrometry 
is furnished by cold stores in which it is necessary to control 
both the humidity and the temperature in order to obtam 
the best results The greatly increased demand for seasoned 

wood for the manufacture of aeroplanes at the beginning 
of the Great War involved the introduction of artificial 
seasoning and the measurement of the relative humidity 
of the seasoning kiln Although artificial seasoning had 
been adopted m America, it was never used in this country 
before the war The demand for high quality seasoned 
timber then became so pressing that natural seasoning, 
which occupies about two or three years, had to be aban- 
doned for artificial seasoning which only takes a similar 
number of weeks The process consists of reducing the 
moisture content of the wood from about 50 per cent 
to that m equilibrium with its surroundings, about 14 
per cent in this country This is done by placing the 
wood m a seasoning kiln, whose temperature and humidity 
are taken through a series of changes which are found from 
previous experience to season the wood without impairing 
Its physical or structural properties. These few examples 
will serve to show the importance of hygrometry, and we 
shall now proceed to an account of the three principal 
methods of measurmg relative humidity, the dew-point 
hygrometer, the wet and dry bulb hygrometer, and the 
hair hygrometer 

75. Dew-point Hygrometers.— Dew-pomt hygrometers 
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determine the relative humidity by measuring the tem- 
perature to which the air must be cooled to deposit dew 
on a surface in contact with it This temperature is 
called the dew-point* Since it has been shown experi- 
mentally that water vapour obeys Charles' law, this cool- 
ing of the air and water vapour does not alter the partial 
pressure ot the latter Therefore the pressure of the water 
vapour contained in the air is equal to the saturation pres- 
sure at the dew-point and can easily be obtamed from 
tables once the dew-point has been determined The 
saturation pressure at the actual temperature of the air 


can be obtained 
in the same way 
and the ratio 
of the one to 
the other gives 
the relative 
humidity 

Many different 
dew-point hygro- 
meters have been 
designed which 
differ from one 
another in the 
method of cool- 
mg the surface 
on which the 
dew IS to be de- 



posited, the way Pjq 

in which the dew 


IS detected, and the means of measuring the temperature 
of the surface when the dew has been formed on it We 


shall describe only one of these, the Regnault hygro- 
meter, because it is the most reliable of this class of 


instrument, and has been adopted with slight modifica- 
tions in certain industrial applications It consists of two 
glass tubes, open at both ends, mounted on a suitable 
stand (Fig 57) A silver thimble L is attached to the lower 
end of each tube and the other end is closed by a cork 
pierced by a thermometer and, in the case of the left-hand 
tube, a narrow glass tube T A little ether is poured into 
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the left-hand tube and is caused to evaporate by drawing 
bubbles of air through it by means of an aspirator joined 
to the tube T This evaporation cools the ether and there- 
fore the silver thimble and in time a deposit of dew will 
form on it The temperature of the ether is read when 
this occurs and then the current of air is reduced so as 
merely to stir the ether and not to cause any appreciable 
evaporation The silver thimble now begins to warm up 
again and the temperature at which the dew disappears 
IS also noted The rate of cooling should be adjusted so 
that these two temperatures do not differ by more than 
0*5° C ; if they do, it must be reduced until the two tem- 
peratures he within the prescribed limits, when their 
mean is taken as the dew-point The purpose of the right- 
hand tube, through which a current of air is not drawn, 
is to provide a standard silver surface to compare with 
the one which is being cooled to enable the deposit of dew 
to be more readily detected The thermometer contained 
in it serves to measure the temperature of the air From 
the dew-point and the temperature of the air the relative 
humidity is calculated as described above A simple ex- 
ample will serve to illustrate the principle of the method 
Let us suppose that the dew-point is found to be io° C 
when the temperature of the air is 14° C From the tables 
we see that the saturation vapour pressure of watei vapour 
at these two temperatures is 9 14 mm and ii 88 mm 
respectively Therefore the actual pressure of the water 
vapour present in the air is 9*14 mm and that required 
to saturate it is ii 88 mm Therefore 

Relative Humidity 

— Hiass of water vapour present in unit volume of the air 
mass per unit volume required to saturate the air 

actual pressure of the water vapour 9*14 
““ saturation pressure ii*88 

The following features make this instrument the best 
dew-point hygrometer The rate of cooling can be deli- 
cately controlled by adjusting the rate at which air bubbles 
through the ether This enables the temperature of appear- 
ance and disappearance of the dew to be made as nearly 
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equal as possible and to be measured accurately, and 
also ensures the minimum difference of temperature 
between the ether and the outside of the silver thimble 
Secondly, the method of cooling also serves to stir the ether* 
Lastly the appearance and disappearance of the dew is 
observed through a telescope which also serves to read the 
thermometers, thus eliminating any disturbance of the 
humidity of the air due to the presence of the observer. 
That this may be serious is shown by the fact that it re- 
quires only 13*4 grm of water vapour to saturate i cubic 
metre of air at 15° C , while the human body gives ofi 
63 grm of water vapour per hour in repose and considerably 
more when taking exercise 

An industrial form of Regnault hygrometer has been 
designed for use m cold stores The comparison tube is 
done away with and all observations are made with a 
telescope The hygrometer is mounted in a tube which can 
be inserted through a hole in the wall of the chamber whose 
humidity is to be measured A distant-reading t}q)e has 
also been designed m which the deposition of dew is 
detected by the change m reflecting power of the surface 
on which the dew is deposited This is observed by the 
sudden decrease m deflection of a galvanometer connected 
to a thermopile receiving radiation which is being reflected 
from the surface The temperature of the surface is mea- 
sured by a thermo-couple 

The most important use of the Regnault hygrometer is 
to serve as a standard instrument against which other more 
practical types may be calibrated It is admirably suited 
to this purpose, for it is capable of giving accurate results 
m the hands of a trained observer, and the relative humidity 
is calculated from the measurements according to well- 
established physical principles 

76 . The Wet and Dry Bulb Hygrometer. — ^Hygro- 
meters which are used in meteorology or industry will, more 
often than not, be read by observers with little scientific 
training and must therefore be capable of giving reliable 
results under these conditions Also their accuracy must 
not be affected by winds or draughts Both of these con- 
ditions at once rule out the Regnant hygrometer ; it cannot 
be used in moving air because the ether must be cooled 
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considerably below the dew-point to obtain a deposit of 
dew from the moving air, which does not stay in contact 
with the silver thimble long enough to attain its tempera- 
ture The wet and dry bulb hygrometer has been designed 
to meet these conditions and is used at all meteorological 
stations It must also be installed in cotton mills and weav- 
mg sheds by Act of Parliament. 

In its original form it consists of two thermometers, one, 
the dry bulb thermometer, exposed to the air and the other, 
the wet bulb thermometer, with its 
bulb enclosed in a piece of muslin 
which IS kept saturated with water by 
a piece of wick reaching to a reservoir 
full of water (Fig 58) The fuU 
details of the mounting of the muslin, 
wick, and reservoir can be obtained 
from the Observer's Handbook, pub- 
lished by the Meteorological Office, 
and must be carefully observed if the 
results are to be of any value The 
dry bulb gives the temperature of the 
air, but the wet bulb thermometer 
will usually read lower than this be- 
cause of the evaporation of the water 
from the muslin surrounding it The 
latent heat needed for this is absorbed 
from the bulb of the thermometer and 
causes it to register a temperature 
lower than that of the surrounding air 
The greater the relative humidity, the 
slower this evaporation will be, and 
therefore the less the difference in 
temperature between the wet and dry bulbs When the 
relative humidity is 100 per cent , no evaporation wiU occur 
and so the difference in temperature wiU be zero Since 
there is some connection, then, between the difference in 
temperature of the wet and dry bulbs and the hygrometric 
state of the atmosphere, it should be possible to deduce the 
relative humidity from the readings of the wet and dry 
bulbs 

Tables have, m fact, been drawn up from which the 



Fig 58 
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relative humidity can be read off when the wet and dry bulb 
temperatures are known It has been found that the ordi- 
nary wet and dry bulb hygrometer has one serious defect, 
m that the reading of the wet bulb depends on the speed 
with which the air is flowing past it. Further investiga- 
tion led to the discovery that the reading was independent 
of the velocity of the air provided that it is greater than 
4 metres per second This led to the introduction of the 
ventilated wet and dry bulb hygrometer, in which 
a stream of air is drawn past the thermometers at a speed 
greater than 4 metres per second The commonest type 
IS the Assmann pyschrometer, in which this is done by 
dockwork-driven fans 

This instrument, when compared with a dew-point 
hygrometer as standard, gives results consistent to i or 
2 per cent over a wide range of humidities and at tempera- 
tures below 0° C The unventilated wet and dry bulb 
hygrometer, on the other hand, can hardly be relied on 
to 5 per cent 

Although some form of ventilated wet and dry bulb 
hygrometer is in common use in America, it has not yet 
been introduced in this country to any great extent Both 
m meteorology and in industry it is felt that the unven- 
tilated type gives results as accurate as can be expected 
from untrained observers and indeed as accurate as is 
necessary for their purpose Their use in weaving sheds 
by Act of Parliament, for example, is purely empirical 
Two or more hygrometers must be moimted in every shed 
and must be read three times a day between specified times. 
It IS laid down that artificial humidification must cease 
at a wet bulb temperature of 72 5® F and that all work shall 
cease if the wet bulb temperature rises to 80° F. 

77 . The Hair Hygrometer. — ^The hair hygrometer seems 
at first sight to be the most useful of all m practice, since it 
can be made into a pointer or direct reading instrument. 
Its mode of action depends on the facts that hair is hygro- 
scopic and when a piece of hair kept under tension by a 
spring absorbs moisture its length increases Since the 
amount of moisture absorbed by the hair and the conse- 
quent increase in length depends on the relative humidity 
of the atmosphere, if the elongation is magnified by a 
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suitable device so as to move a pointer over a scale, the posi- 
tion of the pointer indicates the length of the hair and is 
therefore a measure of the relative humidity of the atmo- 
sphere In fact the scale, can be calibrated directly in 
relative humidity by comparison with a dew-point hygro- 
meter We shall not enter into any further details of 
the construction of the hair hygrometer here as the different 
types only differ from one another in the device for magni- 
fying the elongation, which is of no fundamental importance 
We may conclude, however, by mentioning that it is impor- 
tant to see that the hair is free from grease, otherwise this 
interferes with the absorption of moisture and renders 
the instrument quite untrustworthy 

The first hair hygrometer was invented by de Saussure 
in 1783, but these instruments earned the reputation of 
being unreliable. As the evidence on which this view was 
based did not appear to be conclusive. Dr Griffiths, of 
the National Physical Laboratory, decided to carry out 
a systematic investigation of the accuracy and reliability 
of the instrument under a wide range of humidities and 
temperatures, with a view to seeing if it would be suitable 
for use in cold stores He came to the following conclusions : 

(a) The hygrometer tends to read too high as time elapses, 
owing to the hair acquiring a permanent increase in length. 

(&) The most reliable instruments are those in which the 
hair IS sub]ected to the minimum tension. 

(c) The calibration of the instrument should be checked 
at frequent intervals under conditions identical with those 
under which it is used Its readings can then be relied 
upon to less than 3 per cent 

The hair hygrometer has been used for the measurement 
of the humidity of cold stores and is particularly suitable 
for temperatures below o® C As the unventilated wet and 
dry bulb hygrometer is of very little use at such tempera- 
tures, it has been suggested that it should be replaced by 
the hair hygrometer at meteorological stations when the 
temperature is under o"^ C. 

78 . Other Hygrometers. — We shall conclude this out- 
line of the measurement of relative humidity by mentioning 
one or two other hygrometers which have been used The 
chemical hygrometer measures the relative humidity 
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directly ; the mass of water vapour in a measured volume of 
the air IS found by drawing the air through a series of drying 
tubes and finding the consequent increase in mass The mass 
of water vapour required to saturate the same volume of air 
at the same temperature can either be read off from tables 
or determined in the same way by substituting artificially 
saturated air for the actual air The ratio of the mass of 
water vapour present in the given volume of air to the mass 
required to saturate the same volume at the same tempera- 
ture IS the relative humidity The method is tedious, as it 
takes quite half an hour to draw the sample of air through 
the drying tubes, and it has the additional disadvantage 
that it only gives the average humidity of the air during 
that time Its only use is to serve as a standard with 
reference to which other hygrometers can be calibrated ; 
it is probably no more accurate, and certainly less conven- 
ient, than the dew-point hygrometer, which is therefore 
equally satisfactory for purposes of calibration For that 
reason the chemical hygrometer is not described in any 
great detail in this book 

The absorption hygrometer measures the pressure of 
the water vapour present in the atmosphere directly by 
finding the decrease in pressure in an enclosed mass of air 
due to the absorption of the water vapour by a drying 
agent A suitable form has been designed for use in cold 
stores 

The thermal hygrometer depends for its action on 
the fact that a thermometer whose bulb is enclosed in dry 
cotton wool suffers a rise in temperature on being exposed 
to a humid atmosphere This is due to the fact that the 
dry cotton absorbs some of the water vapour, which gives 
up its latent heat on condensing Further details of these 
hygrometers and those which have been described pre- 
viously can be obtained from ''A Discussion on Hygrometry,'* 
published in the Proceedings of the Physical Society of London, 
Volume 34, Part 2, February 15th, 1922 The modern 
developments in hygrometry given in this chapter have 
been obtained from the same source, and the author accord- 
ingly wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Physical 
Society for the publication of this discussion. 
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Examples on Chapter VII 

1 Explain clearly what is meant by a saturated vapour 
Describe how you would measure the vapour pressure of 
water (a) at temperatures below its freezing point, (b) at 
temperatures above its boihng point Emphasise in each 
case the physical principles on which the method is based 

2 How would you measure the vapour pressure of a liquid 
at different temperatures ^ 

A mixture of gas and a saturated vapour is contained in 
a closed space How will the pressure of the mixture vary (a) 
when the temperature is changed and the volume is kept 
constant, (b) when the volume is changed and the temperature 
IS kept constant ^ (O and C ) 

3 Describe an experiment to determine the saturation 
pressure of ether vapour at temperatures in the neighbourhood 
of that of the room 

The gas tube of a Boyle’s law apparatus is provided with 
a tap through which small quantities of liquid can be admitted 
into the tube Initially the tube contains 25 c c of dry air, 
the level of the mercury in the reservoir being 33 cm below 
that in the gas tube A very small quantity of ether is then 
admitted so that the volume becomes 35 c c and the diJEerence 
m the mercury levels 17 cm The barometric pressure is 
75 cm and the saturation pressure of ether vapour at the 
temperature of the tube 49 cm Fmd how the volume of the 
space containmg the air and vapour must be altered so that 
it may just become saturated (Assume that the unsaturated 
vapour obeys Boyle’s law ) {N U J B ) 

4 Explain what is meant by saturation vapour pressure 
The saturation pressure of water vapour vanes between 93° C 
and 100® C by 24 5 mm of mercury per degiee Find the 
height above seadevel of a hut where water is found to boil at 
93° C if the density of air at sea-level is 0013 grm per c c 
The variation of temperature may be neglected Pressure at 
sea-level = 10® dynes per sq cm {Camh Schol ) 

5 What are the principal differences between saturated 
and unsaturated vapours ^ 

How would you determine the pressure of saturated water 
vapour at temperatures between 40° C and 110° C ? {Camb 
Schol ) 

6 Describe a method suitable for the determination of the 
density of a gas such as hydrogen 

What percentage error would be introduced by the presence 
of 1 per cent, by volume of mtrogen as an impuntv ? 
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7 Discuss the evidence on the deviation of vapours from 

Boyle's law 

8 What IS meant by {a) relative humidity, (b) dew-pomt ^ 

Describe m detail the modern form of Regnault's hygro- 
meter, and discuss the part it plays in the practical measurement 
of relative humidity 

9 What IS meant by the hygrometric state of the air ? 
Describe a satisfactory way of finding it 

Calculate what fraction of the mass of the water vapour in 
the air would condense if the temperature of the air fell from 
20° C to 5° C , and if originally, at 20° C , the humidity was 
60 per cent 

Saturation pressure of water vapour at 20° C =175 mm ; 
at 5° C =65 mm (N U J B ) 

10 Explain the general principles underlying the employ- 
ment of a wet and dry bulb hygrometer for determining 
the hygrometric state of the atmosphere, explaining carefully 
what is meant by hygrometric state 

1 1 Describe the hair hygrometer, and discuss the industrial 
apphcations of hygrometry 

12 The air near the ground in the neighbourhood of an 
aerodrome is saturated at 15° C, when the pressure of the 
water vapour is i 2 cm of mercury In the evening the air 
cools down to 5° C , when the saturation pressure of the water 
vapour is o 65 cm , and a fog is produced Calculate the 
mass of water vapour which condenses to water m each cubic 
foot of the atmosphere, given that i grm of saturated steam 
occupies 1650 c c at 100° C and 76 cm pressure and that 
water vapour obeys Boyle's and Charles' laws right up to the 
point of saturation 

If it is necessary to clear the fog over a square of side 400 
yards to enable aeroplanes to land, calculate the amount of 
heat needed to do this if the fog is 100 feet high and the latent 
heat of vaporisation of water at 5° C is 596 cals per grm 
Calculate the cost if the calorific value of the coal from which 
the heat is ultimately derived is 8000 cals per grm and the 
cost of the coal is 8d per kilogram Assume that 50 per 
cent of the heat generated by the coal is wasted 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE DYNAMICAL THEORY OF HEAT 

79. The Caloric Theory of Heat. — ^We have so far 
confined ourselves to collecting a considerable body of 
experimental facts concerning heat and the associated 
phenomena, and it is now time to pause with a view to 
forming some theory to explain these facts that they may 
be the better correlated and understood, and that our search 
for new facts may be guided into fruitful channels At the 
moment we shall be well advised to confine ourselves to the 
fundamental facts requiring explanation, which may be 
summed up as follows 

{a) Heat is conserved ; that is, whenever there is an 
exchange of heat between two or more bodies, it is found 
that the total amount lost is always equal to that gained 
{b) Bodies expand when they are heated 
{c) The change of state from solid to liquid or liquid to 
gas is invariably accompanied by an absorption of heat 
without a rise in temperature. 

From the very earliest times there have always been two 
rival theories of heat, the one contending that heat is some 
kind of motion and the other asserting that it is a fluid 
The latter view gained the most favour, and was generally 
accepted up to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
According to this theory, heat is a seM-repellent fluid, 
called caloric, which raises the temperature of any body 
to which it IS added, and lowers that of any body from which 
it is removed It is postulated that it is impossible to 
create or destroy caloric, and this at once explains the first 
fact mentioned above The expansion of bodies with rise 
in temperature is explained in this way. When a body is 
heated, caloric is added to it, and fills the interstices of the 
body. Since the fluid is self-repellent, it will drive the 
ultimate particles of the body further apart, and so cause 
it to expand The absorption of latent heat without any 
rise in temperature accompan 5 nng a change m state is very 
ingeniously explamed by supposing that the caloric and the 
solid, say, form a kind of chemical compound, the liquid. 
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which therefore has its own properties and does not exhibit 
those of either constituent Thus the properties of the 
caloric are suppressed, and it does not produce any rise in 
temperature 

80 . The Downfall of the Caloric Theory. — ^The first 
hint that all was not well with the caloric theory came as 
a result of some experiments by Count Rumford, an artillery 
engmeer He was engaged in boring the barrel of a cannon, 
and noticed that the chips of steel cut off by the boring 
tool were very hot The necessary heat cannot come from 
the surroundings, since the temperature of the outside of 
the cannon is less than that of the inside On considering 
the matter further, he found it rather difficult to account 
for the source of this heat, and posed this question to the 
supporters of the caloric theory Their explanation was 
not only ingenious, but had the further merit of lendmg 
itself to experimental test It is known that different 
substances have different capacities for heat, or different 
specific heats as we should say, and they asserted that the 
specific heat of iron m the powdered state was less than 
that in bulk It follows at once that when iron is broken 
up into the powdered state, a rise m temperature will occur 
w^iho^lt the addthon of any heat It should be noticed that 
this explanation removes Rumford's difficulty, for there is 
no more heat in the powdered iron than there was before it 
was broken up Without waiting to see if their assumption 
that the specific heat of a substance in the powdered state 
is less than that in bulk was verified by experiment, Rum- 
ford proceeded to embarrass the supporters of the caloric 
theory still further by repeating his experiment with a 
blunt borer In this way he was able to raise 100 lbs of 
cold water to the boil in 2J hours while producing but a 
few grams of iron filings It is difficult to believe that such 
a large amount of heat could be produced by the decrease 
in thermal capacity of such a small quantity of iron and 
the position becomes impossible when it is added that the 
supply of heat showed no stgns of g^v^ng out at the end of the 
hours, and ts apparently tnexhausUble The position of 
the supporters of the caloric theory was finally rendered 
untenable by subjecting their fundamental assumption to 
the test of experiment, when it was found that there is no 
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difference in the specific heat of a substance in the powdered 
state and in bulk 

Although the experimental facts were against them, the 
calorists still clung to their theory with that conservatism 
that IS innate in human nature and so Dav3^ (afterwards 
Sir Humphrey Davy) planned another crucial experiment 
m an attempt to convince them of their error He mounted 
two pieces of ice suitably and rubbed them together for 
some time He succeeded in this way in melting very 
nearly all the ice, and he noticed that the melting was 
confined to the two surfaces m contact He did not touch 
the ice with his hands, so the necessary latent heat could 
not have come from them, and he showed by a subsidiary 
experiment that it could not come from any of the bodies 
in contact with the ice The supporters of the caloric 
theory admit that an absolute quantity of heat is added 
to ice when it melts ; where has that heat come from in 
this experiment ^ We have shown that it has not come 
from the surroundings Their explanation of the rise in 
temperature in Rumford's experiments does not apply 
here for two reasons ; firstly, the whole point of that ex- 
planation is that the amount of heat in the system remains 
constant, which is certainly not the case here , secondly, 
it requires that the specific heat of the body shall be less 
after the rubbing than it w^’as before, whereas the specific heat 
of water is twice that of ice ! The caloric theory has com- 
pletely broken down before this experimental fact, which 
ultimately led to its abandonment. Its fate is a common 
one, for the path of Science is freely strewn with discarded 
theories Science admits no theory which is unable to 
offer a satisfactory explanation of the facts Such a theory 
may survive for a time, but its ultimate rejection is 
mevitable. 

We may digress at this point for a moment to consider 
precisely what is meant by the term '' satisfactory explana- 
tion used above. The reader may be inchned to object 
to the adjective " satisfactory on the ground that it 
introduces a disappointing element of uncertainty into 
scientific knowledge It is frequently asserted that the 
value of scientific knowledge is its certainty , it may not 
be fimdamental, but it is certam and definite, provided that 
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the underlying concepts of the subject, such as space and 
time m Physics, are not questioned This certainty is 
based on the supposition that there is only one theory 
that will explain a given set of experimental facts This is 
not true , probably the caloric theory could be so modified 
as to explain the experiments of Rumford and Davy, but 
it would have to be so transformed in the process and so 
many assumptions would have to be introduced, that the 
explanation would give no aesthetic satisfaction to the mind 
It is important to realise, then, that there is a personal 
element even in Science, and that the ultimate criterion 
in deciding between two theories both of which explain the 
facts IS aesthetic The theory chosen is the one which gives 
the greater intellectual satisfaction, the one which is the 
more beautiful The process is not logical, but intuitive. 

81 . Joule’s Experiments on Heat as a Form of 
Energy. — ^Although Rumford’s experiments were done in 
1798 and those of Davy in 1812, the belief in the truth of 
the caloric theory still persisted This induced Joule, 
who was convinced that heat was a form of energy, to under- 
take a series of experiments to put the matter beyond all 
possible doubt He W’-as led to his conviction concerning 
the nature of heat by seeing that the feature common to 
both Rumford's and Davy's experiments was that mechmitcal 
work was betng done, in the one case by the borer against 
the friction of the inside of the cannon and in the other by 
the two pieces of ice against each other It then occurred 
to him that this mechanical work was the source of the 
heat which was produced, and he saw, moreover, that the 
supply would be inexhaustible as appealed likely from 
Rumford's experiments 

Joule saw that the way to obtain a decisive proof of the 
truth of his view was to put the matter on a quantitative 
basis, and show that when a given amount of mechanical 
work is done the same quantity of heat is always produced 
This forms yet another good example of the celebrated 
saying of Lord Kelvin quoted in Art 9 In Science 
we always aim at measuring things m numbers, because 
the information is necessarily more precise and because 
It enables us to make use of the logic of mathematics 
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have so far considered, such as temperature, quantity 
of heat, expansion, vapour pressure, and so on, he will 
remember that every one has been measured in numbers, 
and he will realise that most of the information which we 
have obtained about them could not have been discovered 
if we had not been able to measure them in this way 

Joule's plan of work went even further than this. He 
foresaw the possibility that ai- certain fraction of the work 
done might be converted into some form of energy other 
than heat, of which the experiments would take no account, 
and he realised that this would not be detected if the work 
was always done in the same way, as the fraction lost would 
always be the same. So he saw that it was necessary to 
make arrangements to do the work in various ways, so 
that the fraction lost might be given a chance to vary, 
and see if a given amount of work always produced the 
same quantity of heat in all cases. Even then there is 
]ust the possibility that the fraction of work lost does not 
alter when the method of doing the work alters To prove 
that all the work done is being converted into heat it is 
necessary to reverse the process ; that is, some kind of 
engine must be used to convert heat into work and the 
amount of work obtained from the disappearance of a given 
quantity of heat corrected for radiation and other losses 
must be measured If it is found that, however the me- 
chanical work is done, a given amount of work always pro- 
duces the same amount of heat, and that the disappearance 
of that same quantity of heat produces the given amount 
of mechanical work, then it is certain that all the work is 
being converted into heat and that heat is a form of energy 
We shall now proceed to describe one of Joule's experi- 
ments in some detail and then^give a list of the others with 
the result obtained in each case 
The prmciple of Joule's first experiment was to measure 
the amoimt of work done against the friction of a brass 
paddle turnmg in water and to determine the heat pro- 
duced by the rise in temperature of the water His appara- 
tus is illustrated in Figs 59 and 60 The calorimeter is 
closed by a hd containing two holes, one for the axle of the 
paddle and the other for the insertion of a thermometer 
to read the temperature of the water and calorimeter The 
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paddle is made of brass, and heat is prevented from escaping 
from it by means of the boxwood cylinder B It is con- 
nected to a 
cylinder, which 
can be rotated 
by the weights 
G joined to it 
by string pass- 
ing over two 
pulleys The 
paddle consists 
of eight sets 
of four arms 
spaced equally 
round the axle 
and rotating in 
between four 
sets of vanes, 
each having 
five arms fixed 
to the wall of 
the calorimeter The procedure in an experiment is as 
follows After weighing the paddle and the calorimeter 
empty and filled with a convenient volume of water, the 
paddle is inserted in the calorimeter with the weights 
wound up and the lid of the calorimeter is put on After 
the temperature of the water has been read, the ther- 
mometer IS removed and the weights are allowed to fall 
through a measured distance The 
cylinder L is disconnected from the 
axle of the paddle, thus allowing the 
weights to be quickly wound up again 
without rotating the paddle, after which 
the cylinder is connected to the paddle 
once more and the weights are allowed 
to fall again This is repeated from 
ten to twenty times until a convenient 
rise in temperature has been obtained, 
one complete experiment occupying 
about an hour. The rise in temperature is measured by 
takinsf the temoerature at the end of the whole ex-nenment 


V 



Fig 60 
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If M is the mass of each weight and h is the height through 
which they fall n times, then the work done is 2,n'Mgh ergs, 
g being the acceleration of gravity If W is the water 
equivalent of the calorimeter and its contents, and and 
the initial and final temperatures, the heat developed is 
W(/2 — ifi) calories If J is the amount of work needed to 
produce the unit quantity of heat, that is the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, then 

JW(^2 ^ t^) = znKgh 

As all the quantities in this equation are known except J, 
it can at once be calculated 

Since the rise in temperature in this experiment was 
rather less than F in one hour, the cooling correction 
IS comparable with the rise in temperature due to the work 
done, and must therefore be determined accurately Joule 
did this by finding the loss in temperature of the calori- 
meter each time the weights were being wound up, and by 
noting the time occupied in the winding up he was able to 
calculate the average rate of loss of heat during the whole 
experiment The product of this and the total time during 
which heat was being produced by the rotation of the 
paddles is equal to the correction to be added to the 
measured rise of temperature to obtain that which would 
have occurred in the absence of cooling Joule also 
corrected for the kinetic energy of the weights on reaching 
the ground and the friction of the string on the pulleys 
In fact this experiment, and indeed the whole series, was 
carried out with an eye to the essential points, and yet with 
an attention to detail, which entitles it to a place among 
those classic experiments, which are models of what a 
scientific determination should be 

82 . Further Experiments. — ^Joule’s second and third set 
of experiments were performed on the same lines as those 
described above, but the water was replaced by mercury 
and the paddle and vanes were made of iron In his fourth 
and fifth set of experiments heat was produced by the 
friction of two iron rings rubbing against one another 
immersed in mercury. In another set of experiments the 
work was done by forcing water through narrow tubes, and 
in a further set the heat produced by compressing a given 
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mass of gas was measured. Finally, Jotile designed an 
electrical method of producing heat, and obtained a value 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat from this set of experi- 
ments The results he obtamed by the diSerent methods 
are shown in Table VI 

TABLE VI 


Method. 

The number of Ergs in 
I Calorie 

Friction between brass paddles and water 

4 161 X 10’ 

Friction between iron paddles and mercury 

4 169 X 10’ 

Friction between iron rings in mercury 

4 174 X lO^ 

Forcing water through narrow tubes 

4 168 X 10’ 

Compression of air , . . • . 

4 36 X 10’ 

Electrical method . . • . • 

4*52 X 10’ 


These values agree with one another to within the limits of 
experimental error, the comparatively large divergence of 
the last two being due to the fact that the corresponding 
methods were not capable of yielding accurate results for 
various reasons into which we cannot enter here These 
experiments, then, estabhsh the fact that there is a 
definite relation between work, as such, and heat, which is 
independent of the way in which the work is done and so 
make it certain that heat is a form of energy 

Him performed some quantitative experiments on the 
converse process just to make quite sure that all the work 
is being converted into heat in Joule's experiments He 
measured the quantity of heat supplied to a steam engine 
m a given time, and also the quantity rejected in the same 
time He also estimated the quantity of heat lost in cool- 
ing, and other causes, and this subtracted from the differ- 
ence of the heat supplied and that rejected gives the amount 
which was converted into work He measured the amount 

6 ’^ 
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of work done by the engine in the given time, and so was 
able to calculate the number of ergs of work obtained when 
I calorie of heat disappears Considering the difficulty of 
his experiment his result, 4*18 X lo"^ ergs per calorie, agrees 
very well with Joule’s values, and proves conclusively that 
heat IS a form of energy and that when work is done all of 
it IS converted into heat, and that none is transformed into 
some hitherto unknown form of energy 

83 , Mayer’s Work on the Equivalence of Heat and 
Energy. — ^While Joule had been carrying out this experi- 
mental work, Mayer had arrived at a value of the number of 
ergs in i calorie by reasoning based on the difference in the 
two specific heats of a gas We have already seen (Art 18) 
that the specific heat of a gas at constant pressure is greater 
than that at constant volume ; Meyer suggested that this 
IS due to the fact that when the gas is heated at constant 
pressure it expands, and so heat must be supplied not only 
to raise the temperature of the gas but also to do the 
external work against the atmospheric pressure in expand- 
ing He then proceeded to derive an expression for the 
difference of the two specific heats m the following way 
Let us suppose that unit mass of the gas is heated through 
a temperature dT at constant volume , the heat required is 
dT, where is the specific heat of the gas at constant 
volume. If the gas now suffers the same rise of tempera- 
ture at constant pressure p, the heat required C^, dT is 
given by 

dT = . dT + p . dv, . , (42) 

where dv = the increase in volume of unit mass of the gas 
due to a rise in temperature dT at constant pressure, and 
= the specific heat of the gas at constant pressure. 
Assuming that the gas obeys the ideal gas equation, as all 
gases do under ordinary conditions, we have 

pv = rT, 

where r == the gas constant for unit mass of gas 

Differentiating this equation, and bearing in mind that 
the pressure is constant, we have 

p , dv ^ t . dT, 
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Substituting this value oi p . dv m equation (42), we have 

Cp == T * • . • (43) 

Now and are measured experimentally in calories 

per grm per , and r can only be calculated in ergs per 
grm per ®C from the gas eqaation So this equation will 
give the number of ergs in i calorie 

We shall now proceed to calculate this number by con- 
sidering the case of hydrogen For this gas, 

= 3 4 calories per grm per ®C , 

= 2 4 calories per grm per °C. 

We have already calculated r for hydrogen (Art. 48), and 
obtained the value 4 13 X 10^ ergs per grm per ®C. 

From equation (43) it follows at once that 

I calorie = 4*13 x 10'^ ergs 

The agreement between this value and those obtained 
experimentally by Joule and Him is very satisfactory, 
especially bearing in mind that the equation on which the 
calculation is based is only true for an ideal gas, and it is 
quite possible that this is not the case for hydrogen 

We may sum up all this work by sa3nng that there is 
a real relation between heat and work, which is independent 
of the way in which the work is done or whether the con- 
version is from work into heat or the opposite way round. 
It is, in fact, established that heat is a form of energy 
One further problem remains for solution , it is of prac- 
tical rather than theoretical importance It is the deter- 
mination, with the greatest possible precision, of the number 
of ergs in i calorie, which is called the mechanical equi- 
valent of heat and will be denoted by the letter J But 
it must be emphasised that this is of the same nature as 
the determination of the number of centimetres in an inch ; 
it is a conversion factor, for heat is a form of energy, and 
quantity of heat can be measured either in ergs or clones ; 
and equally weU energy can be expressed in calories as well 
as m ergs 

84. Rowland’s Determination of J. — Joule considered 
that the method of developing heat by the friction of paddles 
rotating in a liquid gave the most accurate value for the 
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mechanical equivalent of heat of those that he tried 
So m 1879 Rowland decided to carry out a determination 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat by this method 
aiming at an accuracy of i in 2000 He saw that Joule's 
experiments were open to two objections 

(a) The rate of rise of temperature, about i*" F per Four, 
was so small that the cooling correction formed too large 
a proportion of the total rise in temperature, which therefore 
could not be accurately found 

(b) Toule's mercury thermometers were not corrected 

to any standard scale 
of temperature, such 
as the constant volume 
hydrogen scale, and so 
his rises in temperature 
were measured on an 
arbitrary scale, whose 
relation to a standard 
scale could not now 
be determined, as the 
thermometers were no 
longer available. 

Joule himself was 
aware of the first of 
these objections and 
had designed an ap- 
paratus in 1878, at the 
request of the British 
Association, in which 
the rate of rise of 
Fig 61. temperature was some 

thirty times greater. 
Rowland s apparatus and method are based on the same 
principle as that used by Joule in his 1878 experiments, 
but are so improved as to give an even bigger rate of rise 
of temperature, namely, 35° C per hour He overcame 
the second objection to Joule’s earlier experiments by 
correctmg his mercury thermometers to a standard gas 
scale of temperature 

His apparatus consisted of a calorimeter fitted with a 
set of vanes V suspended by a torsion wire S (Fig 61). 
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A set of paddles P was made to rotate inside the calori- 
meter by a steam engine attached by a belt to a pulley on 
the axle of the paddles, which emerges from the bottom 
of the calorimeter The friction between the paddles and 
the calorimeter tends to rotate it from the equilibrium 
position, to which it is restored by the couple exerted by 
the weights GG attached to the drum D The work done 
against this couple by the rotating paddles is converted 
mto heat and causes a rise in temperature of the calorimeter 
and its contents The system of paddles and vanes is 
very much more elaborate than in Joule's experiments in 
order to produce more friction, and so a greater rate of 
rise in temperature, and also to ensure a thorough mixing 
of the water* 

The procedure in an experiment is as follows The 
calorimeter is weighed empty, filled with a suitable amount 
of water and weighed again , the paddles are also weighed. 
The apparatus is then assemble and the temperature 
of the water is read The engme is now started up and 
the paddles are set rotating, and the weights GG are 
immediately adjusted so as to keep the calorimeter in its 
equilibrium position The paddles are rotated until a 
convenient rise m temperature has been obtained, the 
number of revolutions being recorded by a counter, and the 
temperature being read at frequent intervals In this 
way a considerable number of readings of the number of 
revolutions of the paddle and the corresponding rise m 
temperature are obtained, from any pair of which J can 
be calculated. If the paddle makes n revolutions against 
the couple due to the two masses M acting on a drum of 
diameter d and raises the temperature of the calorimeter 
and contents, whose water equivalent is W, from to 
^2, the work done by the paddles against the frictional 
couple = ZTT'iihlgd and the heat produced by this work = 

J * W(z52 — ^ 1 ) = 2,7rnM.gd 

from which J can at once be calculated 

The cooling correction was determined by allowmg the 
calorimeter to cool with the paddles turning slowly to stir 
the water The heat produced by this stirring was cal- 
culated and allowed for. 
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Rowland himself reduced his temperature readings to 
the constant volume air scale, but his mercury thermometers 
were afterwards compared with some standardised on the 
constant volume hydrogen scale and this enabled his results 
to be reduced to the constant volume hydrogen scale They 
are shown in the following table, which gives the number 
of ergs required to raise the temperature of i grm of water 
through I® C at various temperatures : 


TABLE VII 


Temperature In * 0 . 
lO 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 


Number of Ergs required to raise 
1 grm of Water through 1“ C 

4 196 X 10’ 

4 188 X loL 
4 181 X 10’ 

4 176 X 10’ 

4 174 X 10’ 

4 175 X 10’ 


The regular variation of the number of ergs with tempera- 
ture implies that the specific heat of water varies with 
temperature and also raises the question of the definition 
of the calorie This has so far been defined as the amount 
of heat needed to raise i grm of water through i® C 
But these experiments have shown that this is not a con- 
stant quantity, that rather less heat is required to raise 
I grm of water from 30® C to 31® C than from 15® C to 
16® C It IS therefore necessary to specify the precise range 
of temperature in definmg the calorie Before coming 
to any decision it will be as well to confirm Rowland's 
results by other methods, and so a discussion of this matter 
will be postponed until these methods have been described 
We may notice in passing that m 1930, just over fifty 
years since Joule performed his 1878 experiments on J, 
they have received a practical application, which may be 
of far-reaching importance Engineers have tried without 
success to harness the energy of the tides for a long time, 
the chief difficulty on the commercial scale being that the 
supply IS not continuous A demonstration plant has now 
been erected at Avonmouth Dock, Bristol, in which a 
portion of the energy generated when the water level smks 
after high tide is made to drive a water friction brake. 
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which is identical with Joule's or Rowland's apparatus 
for J The water in the friction brake is thus raised to 
a high temperature and is stored in a vessel at high pressure, 
from which it can be drawn off as steam to work an electric 
generator during the periods when the supply of energy 
from the tides is too small to work the water turbines 

85 . Gallendar and Barnes’ Electrical Method for J. — 
The electrical method of determming the mechanical equi- 
valent of heat, which was first used by Joule, consists in 
heating up some water by the passage of an electric current 
through a wire immersed in it The electrical energy dis- 
sipated is measured in ergs and the heat produced in cal- 
ories, and so the number of ergs in one calorie can at once 
be calculated The method has been tried by several 
workers, and perhaps the most accurate results were 
obtained by Callendar and Barnes, whose experiments had 



of water of water 

Fig 62 

the additional advantage of employing the method of con- 
tmuous flow calorimetry, the prmciple of which has already 
been explained in connection with the determination of the 
specific heat of a gas at constant pressure (Art. 21) . It 
should be stated in fairness that, although Callendar sug- 
gested the method and designed the apparatus, the actual 
experiments were carried out by Dr Barnes alone 

The apparatus consists of a thin platinum wire W, 
secured at each end to a thick copper tube and mounted 
inside a glass tube through which there is a steady flow of 
water (Fig 62) The platinum wire is heated by an electric 
current led in by the current leads CC, the potential leads 
PP being used for measuring the P D across the wire. 
Consequently, the water is heated up as it flows along the 
platinum wire and leaves the apparatus at a higher tem- 
perature than that at which it entered. The thick copper 
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tubes, which develop a quite negligible amount of heat, 
serve to communicate the temperature of the inflowing and 
outflowing water to the platinum resistance thermometers 
TT The flow tube is surrounded by a vacuum to reduce 
the cooling correction to a minimum, and this m turn is 
surrounded by a water jacket kept at a constant tempera- 
ture (not shown m the diagram) The experiment is begun 
by turning on the electric current and the flow of water. 
'V^en sufficient time has elapsed to allow a steady state to 
be attained, the platinum resistance thermometers are read 
and the mass of water flowing through the apparatus m 
a given time is measured, the time being obtamed from an 
electric chronograph reading to o 01 sec In a typical 
experiment 500 grms of water flows through the apparatus 
in 15 mins , and undergoes a rise in temperature of 8° C , 
which IS measured to TiruTiTr^ ^ by the platinum resistance 
thermometers The potential diference between the ends 
of the wire is measured by a potentiometer and a standard 
Clark cell, and the current is calculated by measuring the 
potential difference across a standard i ohm resistance in 
series with the wire The standard Clark cell is a specially 
constructed cell whose E M F remains constant to i in 
10,000, and IS known in volts to the same order of accuracy 
The P D across the ends of the platinum wire is compared 
with the E M F of the Clark cell by the potentiometer, and 
knowing the E M F. of the cell the required P D can at 
once be calculated It must be emphasised here that the 
E M F of the cell must be accurately known in true volts ; 
it is, useless to measure it with a voltmeter, for example, 
since the calibration may be incorrect. It is usual to 
measure it by an absolute method, that is, one based on the 
definition itself and not requiring the knowledge of any 
other P D. In the same way, the value of Jhe standard 
resistance must be accurately known from an absolute 
determination, the current being given by tho^ratio of the 
P D across it to the resistance The reason for an accurate 
knowledge of these standards will be understood when it is 
realised that the volt is defined as the P D through which 
a coulomb must faU in order to dissipate one joule of elec- 
trical energy. Therefore, the number of joules of electrical 
energy dissipated will not be known accurately if the value of 
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the P.D. across the wire and the current through it are not 
known accurately also 

If M grms of water flow through the apparatus in / secs 
and rise in temperature from C to 02° C , while the P D. 
across the platmum wire and the current through it are 
V volts and C amps respectively, we have 

M(02 - ^1) J = Va X 10’ + H, 

where H is the heat lost by cooling in time t secs measured 
m ergs, and J is the number of ergs required to raise i grm 

Q f Q 

of water at ? °C through i° C The cooling correction, 

H, which IS small in any case, is eliminated by repeating 
the experiment using different values of V, C, and M, but 
the same values of 6 ^, and t Consequently, the value 
of H and J are the same for the two experiments, and we 
have two equations from which these two unknowns can be 
calculated 

The advantages of the continuous flow method of calori- 
metry have already been enumerated in connection with 
the determination of the specific heat of a gas at constant 
pressure (Art 21), but it will be as well to reiterate them 
here The essential feature of the method is that all 
temperatures are steady while measurements are being 
made, and so 

(a) the thermal capacity of the calorimeter is eliminated , 

(b) the temperatures can be measured to C , a 

much higher degree of accuracy than could be obtained if 
they were varying , 

(c) the rate of loss of heat due to cooling is constant, 
and so can be determined more accurately than if the 
temperature of the calorimeter is changing 

The result of these experiments was that it requires 
4 ‘i 82 X lo"^ ergs to raise i grm of water at 15° C through 
1° C It will be seen that this result differs from Rowland's 
value for J by more than the experimental error of either 
determination and so it was essential to carry out yet 
another determination aiming at an accuracy of i in 10,000 
This was undertaken by Laby and Hercus in 1927, and 
their result was J = 4 . 186 X 10'^ ergs to raise i grm of 
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water at 15® C, through 1° C , which is in very close agree- 
ment with the mean of the values obtained by Rowland 
and Callendar and Barnes, and is accepted as the most 
accurate value of J so far obtained Any reader who is 
mterested in the method used by Laby and Hercus should 
consult Heat and Thermodynamics, by J K Roberts, 
where an account of their experiments is given 

86. The Variation of th© Specific Heat of Water with 
Temperature. — We have already seen that Rowland’s ex- 
periments show that the specific heat of water varies with 
temperature and therefore necessitate a revision of our 
definition of the calorie It would obviously be unwise to 
come to any final decision on this point until Rowland’s 
results have been confirmed by other methods, but for the 
sake of simplicity in describmg such methods we shall make 
a tentative definition We shall call this unit the 15 ® G. 
calorie and define it to be the amount of heat required to 
raise i grm of water from 14 5® C to 15*5° C 

Callendar and Barnes' continuous flow method for J was 
used for an investigation of the variation of the specific 
heat of water with temperature It is merely necessary to 
find the rise in temperature produced in a given mass of 
water by a given quantity of electrical energy at various 
temperatures The rise in temperature is kept down to 
8® C , and the ratio of the rises in temperature at two given 
temperatures is inversely as the ratio of the specific heats 
of water at those temperatures Since we only need to 
know that the rate of supply of electrical energy is constant, 
but do not need to know its value in ]oules, there is no 
necessity to know the E M F. of the Clark cell in volts and 
the value of the standard resistance m ohms, which, in 
CaUendar's opmion, were the least accurate of the measure- 
ments in the determination of J So these experiments 
are more accurate than those to find J, since they do not 
mclude these uncertain quantities 

Callendar and Barnes' results are shown in the following 
table taken from Roberts' Heat and Thermodynamics, the 
specific heat being measured m 15® C calories per grm. 
per ®C 

It will be seen at once that there is a definite discrepancy 
between Rowland's and Callendar and Barnes' results“; 
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TABLE VIII 


Temperature in ®C 

Specific Heat 

Temperature in ®C, 

specific Heat 

5 

I 0047 

35 

0 9973 

10 

I 0019 

40 

0 9973 

15 

I 0000 

50 

0 9978 

20 

0 9988 

70 

I 0000 

25 


90 

I 0036 

30 


100 

1 

I 0057 


for instance, the former finds the mmimum specific heat 
at 30® C whereas the latter finds it at 37® C It is obviously 
most important to settle which of the two results is the 
more reliable and so Callendar devised another way of 
finding the specific heat of water at various temperatures 
depending on the method of mixtures 

87 . Callendar ’s Continuous Mixture Method. — ^This 
method is really a most ingenious combmation of the method 
of mixtures and the con- 
tinuous flow method. A cur- 
rent of air-free water flows at 
a steady rate through the 
closed circulating system 
shown in Fig 63 It emerges 
from the heater, which is 
kept at a constant tempera- 
ture, and flows on to the 
exchanger, which it enters 
at a temperature ^4, about 
100® C , and leaves at a tem- 
perature ^3, about 70° C It 
then passes on through the cooler, which is maintained at 
a constant temperature and serves to decrease the tem- 
perature of the stream of water still further, and returns 
to the exchanger, which raises its temperature from 0^, 
about 30° C , to 62, about 60® C After passing through 
the exchanger, in which no mixing takes place, the water 
returns to the heater from which it emerges at the same 
temperature as before ready to commence another cycle 
round the system 


Hedter 
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It can easily be seen that, in passing through the ex- 
changer, the stream of hot water gives heat to the cold 
stream, raising its temperature and thereby being cooled 
Itself. Consequently the heat lost by the hot stream m any 
time IS equal to that gained by the cold stream in the same 
time together with the heat lost by cooling This cooling 
correction is reduced to a very smaU value by a suitable 
arrangement of the circulating pipes inside the exchanger, 
and a rough determination of it is sufficient The tempera- 
tures of the hot and cold streams on entering and leaving 
the exchanger are measured to C. by platinum 

resistance thermometers and the respective rise and fall 
remain constant over variations of the rate of flow of the 
water of 20 i. If m grm is the mass of water flowing 
past any point in the circulating system in i second and 

and S3 are the specific heats of water at ®C. and 

f 0 I 0 \ 

/ -AJZ — <>0 respectively, we have 

W . (04 — 03) S3 == m (02 — 0 x) . Sx + A, 

where h is the heat lost by cooling Hence we can find 
the ratio of Sx to S3 If we adopt the 15® C calorie, the 
specific heat of water at 15® C is i, and it is obvious that 
its value at any other temperature can be found from this 
experiment, for the mean temperature of the hot^ and cold 
streams m passing through the exchanger can be brought 
to any value by suitably adjusting the temperatures of the 
heater and cooler respectively 

The result of this experiment can be summed up by saying 
that it confirms the values obtained with Callendar and 
Barnes' continuous flow electrical method These results 
are accordingly regarded as the most accurate values of 
the specific heat of water which have so far been obtained 

88. The Choice of a Thermal Unit — We are now in 
a position to discuss the various definitions of the calorie 
which have been suggested as a result of these experiments 
revealing a variation of the specific heat of water with 
temperature. We shall consider only three of the many 
suggestions which have been made 
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(a) The 15 ° G. calorie. This has already been defined 
(Art 86), and was chosen because it is a temperature at 
which the mechanical equivalent of heat is known with 
great accuracy, a paramount consideration in the choice, 
and because it is a temperature to which other physical 
quantities have been referred 

(b) The mean calorie, which is of the amount of 
heat required to raise i grm of water from o° C to ioo° C 
While this IS of use in certain cases, its great objection is 
that It is so difficult to correlate it with other definitions 
of the calorie 

(c) Callendar has suggested that the calorie should be 

defined as amount of heat required to raise i grm 

of water from 15° C to 25° C He supports this definition 
on the grounds that a finite range of temperature is used 
in all experiments on calorimetry, that the range chosen 
IS quite easily attainable, and that the value of this calorie 
is very nearly equal to the mean calorie. 

No universally accepted decision has yet been made from 
these suggestions, although the fiirst two seem to be the most 
commonly used So for the present it is still necessary to 
specify the particular calorie which is being used in really 
accurate measurements involving quantity of heat 

89 . The First Law of Thermodynamics. — ^The result 
of Joule's experiments may be conveniently summarised 
under the First Law of Thermod3mamics, which states 
that when a given amount of work is done an equivalent 
amount of heat is produced, and when a certain quantity 
of heat disappears an eqmvalent amoimt of work is always 
obtained 

It IS clear that this amounts to saying that, besides kmetic 
and potential energy, there is yet another form called heat, 
and that the conservation of energy is still true when taken 
to include this new form The First Law of Thermo- 
d3mamics, m fact, is merely a particular case of the Con- 
servation of Energy We have already had one example 
of its application m the case of Mayer's calculation of J 
from the difference of the specific heats of a gas The heat 
absorbed by a gas at constant pressure is used in two dif- 
ferent ways ; some of it is used to raise the temperature 
of the gas, that is, to increase its internal energy, while the 
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rest goes to supply the work done by the gas in expanding 
against the external pressure, that is, it re-appears as energy 
external to the gas This case exemplifies the principle 
which IS true of all such changes, for when a system absorbs 
heat, it IS, in general, used up partly to increase the 
internal energy and partly to do external work. In 
fact, if a system absorbs a quantity of heat dQ, which pro- 
duces an increase dU in its internal energy and causes it 
to do amount of external work dW, then 

* 4 ” d '^ • • • (44) 

This equation is the mathematical expression of the First 
Law of Thermodynamics. 


Examples on Chapter VIII 

1 Discuss the caloric theory of heat, and give a critical survey 
of the evidence which led to its downfall and substitution by 
the view that heat is a form of energy 

2 Discuss the evidence for our belief that heat is a form of 
energy {O and C ) 

3 Enumerate some of the more important methods of ex- 
periment used to determine the mechanical equivalent of heat 
Assuming that in one of Count Rumford’s experiments the 
work of one horse could heat 26 6 lb of water 180® F in 2J 
hours, compare the performance of this horse with the standard 
Horse Power (772 ft -lb of work are required to raise the 
temperature of i lb of water i ® F ) {Camh Schol ) 

4 Give a short account of Joule's work on the Conservation 
of Energy, and especially the ground of the objections which 
were raised to his view that when mechanical work is done 
by a theimal engine heat disappears {Camh Schol ) 

5 Give a critical account of the methods available for deter- 
mining the mechanical equivalent of heat 

In the absence of bearing friction a winding engine could 
raise a cage weighing 1000 kg at 10 metres per sec , but this 
IS reduced by friction to 9 metres per sec How much oil 
mitiaUy at 20® C is required per sec to keep the temperature 
of the bearings down to 70® C ^ (Sp ht of oil = o 5 , g = 981 
cm per sec per sec , J = 4-2 x lo^ ergs per calorie ) (O 
and C ) 
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6 Give a detailed account of Rowland’s experiments on 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, pointing out how he im- 
proved on Joule’s previous experiments What hght did his 
results throw on the problem of the variation of the specific 
heat of water with temperature ^ 

7 Define specific heat, and explain why the specific heat of 
a gas at constant pressure is greater than that at constant 
volume > Obtain an expression for the difierence between 
the two values 

How may one of these specific heats be determined ex- 
perimentally ^ (O and C ) 

8 How IS the specific heat of a gas at constant volume 
measured ^ 

Calculate a value for the difierence of the specific heats of 
hydrogen at constant pressure and constant volume, given 
that I grm of hydrogen occupies a volume of ii 2 htres at 
normal temperature and pressure, and that the mechanical 
equivalent of heat is 4 2 X 10^ ergs per calorie {Camb Schol ) 

9 What IS meant by {a) the specific heat of a gas at con-< 
stant volume, (6) the specific heat of a gas at constant pressure, 
(c) the statement that the specific heat of saturated steam is 
negative 

Calculate a value for the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
given that the specific heat of oxygen at constant volume is 

0 115 and at constant pressure 0217, and that the mass 
of I litre of oxygen at normal temperature and pressure is 

1 433 Point out any assumptions made in the cal- 

culations {Camb Schol ) 

10 Describe the continuous flow method of determining 
the mechanical equivalent of heat Discuss the advantages 
of this method {Camb Schol ) 

11 Discuss Callendar and Barnes’ continuous flow method 
of measuring the mechanical equivalent of heat 

In an experiment using this method, the P.D across the wire 
was 3 volts and the current 2 amps, the nse m temperature 
of the water 2 7® C and the rate of water flow 30 grm per 
minute When the rate of flow was increased to 48 grm 
per minute, the P D to 3 75 volts and the current to 2 5 amps, 
the nse in temperature of the water is the same Explain 
these results, and use them to calculate a value for the mecham- 
cal equivalent of heat {Camb Schol ) 

12 A bullet of mass 50 grm enters a block of wood with 
a velocity of 10,000 cm per sec What is the heat developed 
m calories if the bullet is brought to rest in the wood ? 

I calorie = 42 X 10^ ergs 
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13 State the First Law of Thertnodynamics 

A rope brake on the flywheel of an engine carries a load of 
200 lb at one end and 20 lb at the other and the diameter 
of the wheel is 4 ft If the wheel is running at 200 r p m 
find how much heat is being generated by friction at the brake 
per minute Take 778 ft -lb as equivalent to one British 
thermal unit {Camb Schol ) 

14 Describe some method of measuring the mechanical 
equivalent of heat 

If 778 ft -lb of work are required to raise the tem- 
perature of I lb of water one degree Fahrenheit, what is the 
value of the mechanical equivalent of heat in C G S units ? 
^ = 32 ft per sec per sec , i ft = 30 46 cm {Oxford Schol ) 

15 Describe some simple method of determining the 
mechanical equivalent of heat 

Calculate the difference of temperature between the water 
at the top and at the bottom of Niagara Falls, which aie 50 
metres high The mechanical equivalent of heat is 4 2 x 10’ 
ergs per calorie {Oxford Schol ) 

16 Explain briefly the simplest method you know of mea- 
suring the mechanical equivalent of heat 

A motor-car weighing 2 tons is brought to rest by its well 
adjusted 4-wheel brakes from a speed of 90 miles an hour 

If the brake mechanism on each wheel weighs 16 lb , cal- 
culate the greatest possible nse in temperature (Specific 
heat of brake material == o 140, T = 1400 ft -lb per lb °C ) 
(NUJB) 

17 Find an expression for the heat developed in a conductor 
when an electric current flows through it 

Give an account of the work of Callendar and Barnes on 
the determination of the specific heat of water and its varia- 
tion with temperature {Trtpos, Part i ) 

18 Describe some method which has been used to measure 
the specific heat of water at different temperatures 

Give a sketch showing the kind of curve which represents 
the results of such experiments {Camb Schol ) 

19 Give a critical discussion of the evidence which has 
shown that the specific heat of water varies with temperature 
and state the conclusions which have been reached How do 
the results affect the definition of the calorie ? 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES 

90. The Structure of Matter. — ^We have seen in the 
last chapter how a long senes of experiments culminating 
in the classic work of Joule led to the abandonment of the 
caloric theory of heat and its replacement by the view 
that heat is a form of energy The question at once sug- 
gests itself, what sort of energy ^ As it resides m matter, 
we cannot attempt to answer this question until we have 
some conception as to the structure of matter Historically 
the necessary amount of information was already available, 
having been obtained m the attempt to explain the laws of 
chemical combination 

There are only two possible hypotheses as to the structure 
of matter , either it is a continuous substance, capable of 
being subdivided indefinitely and filling the whole of the 
space which it occupies, or it consists of a collection of 
discrete minute particles separated from one another by 
distances of about the same order of magnitude as the size 
of the particles themselves On this second view, a piece 
of matter does not fill up the whole of the space which it 
occupies, as there is a considerable amount of empty space 
between the particles Nevertheless this space is evidently 
jealously guarded against intrudeis, for it is quite impossible 
to send any ordinary particle through a metal sheet without 
makmg a hole in it Possibly the atoms prevent the en- 
trance of the intruder by rapid motion m the same way 
that it IS impossible to put one's finger through a rapidly 
revolving bicycle wheel On the first view the smallest 
piece of a substance possesses all the properties with Vv^hich 
a large piece is endowed, that is, not only the chemical 
properties but also such physical properties as hardness, 
expansion, and so on It is at once evident that this view 
closes the door on any attempt to explain or correlate 
these physical and chemical properties m different sub- 
stances Substances differ in these respects because they 
are made of different “ stuffs " ; there is nothing more to 
be said about it But on the discontinuous view of matter. 
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the small discrete particles composing a substance are 
supposed to be the smallest piece of the substance which 
can exist and retain the identity of the substance They 
are called molecules ; it is not asserted that they cannot 
be split up, but merely that, if they are subdivided, the 
separate parts wdl differ in identity from the original 
substance and possibly from one another While the 
molecule is endowed with the chemical properties of the 
substance, it does not possess the properties of the sub- 
stance in bulk, such as its hardness, expansion, and so on 
These are due to the way in which the different molecules 
are arranged and held together to form a piece of the sub- 
stance It IS easily seen that this view of matter has the 
initial virtue of leading to some explanation of its physical 
properties. It was quite possibly an intuition of this 
sort which led the early Greek philosophers Democritus, 
Leucippus, and Lucretius to put forward the atomic theory, 
the word atom in their theory having the same meaning 
as the molecule defined above 

There was more than intuition in it though They 
explained compressibility as the pushing of the molecules 
of the substance closer together, the diffusion of gases 
through one another as the mixing of their molecules, and 
solution as the mixing of the molecules of tha solute m 
between the spaces of those of the solvent They saw that 
one substance was harder than another because its mole- 
cules attracted each other more strongly But their theory 
failed to win any general assent, as so many others have 
done, because it was not based on quantitative laws ; 
indeed its founders were unable to adduce any quantitative 
evidence in its favour This forms yet another example 
of the importance of measuring things in numbers in 
scientific work, 

91 . The Atomic Theory. — ^The atomic theory was suc- 
cessfully revived by Dalton at the beginnmg of the nineteenth 
century to explain the fundamental gravimetric laws of 
chemical combination How is it possible to explain that 
i*oo8 grm of hydrogen always combine with 8 grm, of 
oxygen to form 9-008 grm of water, for example, on the 
continuous view of matter? The only thing which ca4 
be said is to assert that they are always foxmd in ths< 
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proportion in water, which is obviously no explanation at all 
But if we assert that an element consists of very small 
discrete particles, called atoms, which are the smallest 
part of the element which can exist and retain the identity 
of the element, and that the atoms of one element are 
identical with one another and different from those of any 
other element, the explanation of the above fact follows 
at once An atom means literally that which cannot be 
cut, but we do not assert that it is impossible to split an 
atom, but merely that, if this is done, the parts obtained 
will differ m identity both from the origin^ element and 
possibly from one another The atom ts, %n fact, the smallest 
part of an element which can take part m a chemical change 

In the case of water quoted above, it is found that two 
atoms of hydrogen combine with one atom of oxygen to 
form what is evidently one molecule of water The mole- 
cule is a company of atoms then. The atomic theory proved 
very successful m explaining the laws of chemical com- 
bmation, and by enabling chemical reactions to be repre- 
sented by the corresponding equation provided a stimulus 
to chemical research, the intensity of which it is hard to 
over-estimate In spite of its great success m this field, 
there were some chemists, such as Ostwald, who refused 
to accept the theory on the grounds that it was not really 
essential and that there was no direct evidence for the 
existence of atoms Their doubts were finally removed in 
xgo8, when Rutherford succeeded in counting the number 
of atoms of helium shot out by a piece of radium in a given 
time. 

Finally, Gay-Lussac’s law of the combination of gaseous 
substances by volume was explained by Avogadro's hypo- 
thesis, which asserts that equal volumes of sR gases mea- 
sured at the same temperature and pressure contain equal 
numbers of molecules This led to the discovery that 
hydrogen and many other gases are not composed of single 
atoms in the free state, but of molecules containing two 
or more atoms The molecule, then, may he defined, as the 
smallest part of a substance which can exist in the free state 

Nowadays, the mass of decisive physical evidence which 
has been cbllected in its favour has raised the atomic theory 
from the rank of a hypothesis to that of an estabhshed fact 
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That matter does not fill the whole of the space which it 
occupies has been shown by projecting large numbers of 
electrons and atoms of helium through thin metal sheets 
without making any holes in them Although atoms are 
too small to be seen even with the best microscope on account 
of their being so much smaller than the wave-length of 
visible radiation, they, or rather their effects, have been 
photographed by the much shorter X-rays, which has 
also led to the discovery of their arrangement in crystals 
and the measurement of their size and distance apart 
It IS found that atoms are of the order of io“® cm m 
diameter and are about the same distance apart in solids, 
a little further apart m liquids, and some ten times further 
apart still in gases at ordinary pressures 

92 The Kinetic Theory of Matter. — It is now evident 
that there are only two possible forms of energy which 
heat can assume , it must be either the potential or kinetic 
energy of the molecules In certain cases it is perhaps 
partly in one form and partly m the other Now it is well 
known that if the tap of an exhausted flask is opened the 
air rushes in and fiUs it in about o i sec This can only 
be explained by assuming that the molecules of the gas are 
m rapid motion, and so some of the heat in their case is 
in the form of kinetic energy of the molecules Again, a 
solid expands when it is heated, that is, its molecules 
move further apart The molecules must be attracting one 
another to account for the cohesion of the solid and so some 
work will have to be done to move them apart Therefore 
some of the heat given to the solid to cause it to expand 
becomes potential energy of the molecules 

We shall now assume that these two principles are true 
m general and shall proceed on that basis to explain in 
a qualitative way the thermal properties of matter Our 
theory, then, will be based on the following principles : 

(а) Matter consists of molecules 

(б) The molecules are in rapid motion 

(c) The molecules attract one another with a force which 
decreases as they get further apart 

The first principle is to be regarded as definitely estab- 
lished by the evidence outhned above, but the other two 
are of a tentative nature, whose ultimate justification 
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depends on their success in explaining the experimental 
facts 

We shall endeavour to explain the following facts : 

{a) The three states of matter 

(d) Expansion 

(c) Change of state 

(d) Conduction 

tte characteristic feature of a gas is that it has neither 
size nor shape That is, it fiUs the whole of the space open 
to it , if that space is enlarged, it expands so as to fill 
uniformly the whole of the enlarged space presented to it 
This IS evidently due to the rapid motion of the molecules, 
combined with the fact that their attraction for one another 
has decreased to nothing on account of their large distance 
apart The molecules spend most of their time moving 
about independently and therefore travelling in straight 
lines, and the only thing that restricts them is collisions 
with the walls of the containing vessel. Hence they will 
fill the whole of the space open to them In a gas, then, we 
may say that the motion of the gas is the predommatmg 
factor, their attraction playing little or no part m deter-* 
mining its properties 

A liquid has size but no shape Now the molecules of 
a liquid must be closer together than m a gas because of its 
smaller volume For example, i c c of water produces 
ab out i 6qq c c of steam, and so the molecules are about 

1600, or 12, times closer together in water than in steam 
We should expect the attractions to make themselves felt 
in the case of a liquid then. They are evidently responsible 
for its definite size, for as soon as a molecule tries to get 
away from the body of the liqmd m the attempt to fill the 
whole of a vessel, for example, it is prevented from escapmg 
from the surface of the liquid by the attraction of the 
molecules below it. The mutual attraction of the mole- 
cules of a liquid ensure its definite size and by doing so 
cause its surface to behave like a stretched skm, which is 
the well-known phenomenon of surface tension But a 
molecule in the body of the liquid does not feel any such 
attraction, because it is equally surrounded on all sides 
by molecules pulling it and so their attractions cancel 
one another out Hence the molecule is quite free to move 
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about from one part of the liquid to another In fact, the 
liquid has no shape, as the molecules are quite free to adjust 
themselves to that of any vessel which they may be occupy- 
mg. In a liquid, then, the motion of the molecules and their 
attraction play an equal part in determining its properties 

A solid has both size and shape The molecules are 
still closer together in this case than in a liquid and so their 
attraction is even greater The attractions must be so great 
and of such a nature that each molecule is allotted a definite 
place from which it cannot depart The only motion per- 
mitted to it is an oscillation about this position This ex- 
plains why a solid has a definite shape It is now clear why a 
large crystal, the simplest sort of solid, can only be obtamed 
if it is allowed to grow slowly There is only one permissible 
arrangement for the molecules, and so the molecules of the 
solute have to be presented m the right way to the surface 
of existmg crystal in order to be incorporated in it Many 
of them wiU be presented m the wrong way as their motion 
around the crystal is purely random So the crystal must 
be given time to reject these and to accept only those which 
are presented correctly It is evident that a solid is formed 
under ordinary conditions by crystals growmg simulta- 
neously at a large number of points in the liquid They 
cannot grow very far before reaching another crystal and 
so the resulting solid is a large number of very small crystals 
packed together in an irregular way This has been shown 
to be the case by X~ray analysis, even for those solids 
which show no trace of crystalline structure under the 
nucroscope. We should add that the X-ray investigation 
of crystal structure has also shown that it is the atom and 
not the molecule which forms the unit of which the 
crystal is built up , for example, a crystal of rock-salt 
does not consist of molecules of sodium chloride arranged 
according to a certain pattern, but of atoms of sodium and 
atoms of chlorme arranged in a certain way But this 
does not affect the general tenour of the above argument 
In a solid, then, the mutual attraction of the atoms plays 
the predommatmg part in determining its properties. 

When a solid is heated, more energy is given to its mole- 
cules , that is, they will oscillate more violently about 
their equilibrium position So the molecules will move 
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further apart, that is, the solid expands As more heat is 
supplied to the solid, a time will be reached when the 
molecules are so far apart that their attractions can no 
longer hold the upper hand and keep them in one fixed 
position , that is, the molecules become free to move 
about in the body of the substance, which has therefore 
changed to a liquid As the molecules are further apart 
in the liquid than in the solid at the same temperature, 
heat must be supplied equivalent to the work done in pulling 
the molecules apart against their mutual attraction This 
is the latent heat of fusion of the solid. 

Let us suppose that we have a vertical column of gas, 
which IS hotter at the top than the bottom On our theory, 
this means that the molecules at the top are moving about 
more rapidly than those at the bottom This increased 
energy of motion will be communicated to the bottom partly 
by collisions and partly by the actual translation of the 
molecules at the top to the bottom In other words, heat 
Will be conducted by the gas from the place where it is 
hot to the place where it is cold, and the flow of heat wiU 
obviously continue until the difference in temperature has 
been destroyed A similar explanation applies to the con- 
duction of heat by solids which are good conductors, the 
carriers being the free electrons which are also respon- 
sible for the conduction of electricity To sum up, this 
theory, known as the kinetic theory of matter, has succeeded 
m explaining m a general way the fundamental thermal 
properties of matter. It has not been necessary to make 
any ai hoc assumptions, and so the conceptions of the motion 
of the molecules and their mutual attraction, on which the 
explanation was based, are sufficiently verified to warrant 
an attack on facts of a more definite nature Before doing 
this it may be as well to illustrate the meanmg of an ad hoc 
assumption by a concrete example Expansion and the 
conduction of heat were explamed on the caloric theory 
by assuming that caloric is a self -repellent fluid. This may 
not unfairly be called an ad hoc assumption, since it is made 
merely for the purpose of explainmg the above two facts 
This should be contrasted with the way in which the same 
two facts were explained on the kmetic theory, the ex- 
planation following quite naturally from the two general 
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principles of the theory These two principles may be 
called ad hoc assumptions, for they were definitely 
formulated to explain certain experimental facts , but there 
IS no objection to this, as every theory must start with 
certain assumptions, which should be based on experi- 
mental fact The objection arises when it is necessary to 
make a new assumption to explain every new fact When 
that state of affairs is reached it is time to abandon the 
theory and seek for a fresh one It was precisely a 
situation of this sort which led to the abandonment of 
attempts to explain why it is impossible to detect the 
motion of the earth through the ether and their replace- 
ment by the Theory of Relativity 

93. The Pressure of a Gas. — Let us consider a cylinder 
containing a fixed mass of gas enclosed by a piston On the 
kinetic theory the molecules are to be regarded as moving 
about independently at high speed and colliding with the 
walls of the cylinder and the piston The molecules will 
move in straight lines except when they come close enough 
for their mutual attraction to become sensible and cause a 
change in both the magnitude and direction of the velocity 
of the two molecules Such an occurrence wiU be called an 
encounter, and it is to be emphasised that it does not 
involve actual contact between the two molecules, if indeed 
such a statement has any real meaning There will be a con- 
tinual stream of moleciiLes striking the piston and rebound- 
ing from it, and they will produce a force on it just as 
a stream of sand particles produces sufficient force on a 
surface to clean paint off it It is the rebounding of the 
molecules of the gas from the piston which is responsible 
for the pressure of the gas If the volume of the cylinder 
IS halved by pushing in the piston, the number of mole- 
cules reboundmg from it m a given time will be doubled, 
and so the pressure wiU be doubled also This is Boyle's 
law If the volume of the gas is kept the same while its 
temperature is increased, both the number of impacts on 
the piston m a given time and the force due to each impact 
increases, smce the molecules are now moving more rapidly ; 
therefore the pressure of a gas at constant volume increases 
with rise of temperature So the kinetic theory of matter 
is able to give a qualitative explanation of the thermal 
properties of a gas 
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94. Evaporation. — It may be as well to summarise the 
experimental facts concernmg evaporation, which have 
been described in Chapter VII , before attempting to explain 
them on the kinetic theory 

{a) If a small quantity of liquid is introduced into a 
vacuum, it immediately evaporates to an unsaturated 
vapour, which obeys Boyle's law roughly 

(6) If further quantities of liquid are introduced, a time 
IS reached when no further evaporation occurs The vapour 
is now said to be saturated, for its pressure is a maximum 
for that given temperature, and is quite independent of its 
volume 

Saturation vapour pressure increases with rise of 
temperature 

We have seen that the molecules are moving about 
quite freely in the body of a liquid, but that as soon as 
they try to escape from the surface they are prevented 
from doing so by the attraction of the other molecules 
Now we shall see later that, at a given temperature, the 
molecules are not all moving at the same speed It is the 
average speed that is fixed when the temperature is speci- 
fied , most of the molecules will be moving at or near to 
this speed, but some will be moving more slowly and others 
more quickly There will always be some molecules, then, 
near the surface and moving towards it, which are endowed 
with sufficient speed to enable them to overcome the 
attractions of the other molecules , so they will escape. 
They will then move about mdependently colliding now 
and again with the walls of the exhausted vessel into which 
the liquid has been introduced In fact, the molecules 
which have escaped from the liquid form a gas This 
process of escape may contmue until ail the liquid has dis- 
appeared The gas which is thus produced will obey 
Boyle's law for the reasons outlined in the previous article 

Let us suppose that further quantities of liquid are intro- 
duced into the vacuum, producing still more vapour in the 
space above the liquid At the stage when some liquid 
is still left, two things are happening Firstly, there is a 
certam number of molecules escaping in every second from 
the liquid, a number whxch will be controlled entirely by 
the temperature of the hquid Secondly, there wnl be a 

7 
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certain number of molecules returning to the liquid in 
every second due merely to the fact that, in their path m 
the space above the liquid, collisions with the walls of the 
vessel and encounters with other molecules will occur, the 
ultimate result of which will be to direct the molecule 
towards the surface of the liquid once more If it reaches 
the surface before its velocity is changed m direction by 
another encounter, it will be captured by the liquid The 
number of molecules returning to the liquid in this way is 
controlled by the number m unit volume of the vapour 
Therefore, when sufficient vapour has been produced by 
evaporation to make the number of molecules returning to 
the liquid per second equal to the number leaving in the 
same time, no further evaporation takes place , in fact, the 
vapour IS saturated. It is exerting the biggest pressure it 
can at the given temperature, because its density is a 
maximum We can see this in another way The number 
of molecules entering unit area of the surface of the liquid 
in unit time is equal to the number striking unit area of the 
walls in the same time, since the motion of the molecules 
IS quite random as regards direction At saturation, when 
the number entering the surface is greatest, the number of 
molecules striking unit area of the walls m unit time, and 
therefore the pressure of the vapour, is also a maximum 
The pressure is independent of the volume, because, if we 
attempt to increase it by decreasing the volume of the 
vapour, we increase the number of molecules of vapour 
m unit volume and therefore the number returning to 
the liquid in unit time But no change is produced 
in the number of molecules leaving the liquid in the 
same time, and therefore the number returning to the 
liquid IS greater than that leavmg it, that is, condensation 
sets in It continues until the two opposing streams are 
equal once more, that is, until the vapour pressure has 
resumed its original value It is easy to see that an 
attempt to decrease the pressure of the vapour by increasing 
its volume merely results m further evaporation until the 
pressure has increased to its saturation value once more 
It should be noticed that the equilibrium between a liquid 
and its saturated vapour is not static, as it appears to be. 
he same molecules do not invariably remain m the 
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liquid, for there is a constant interchange going on between 
It and the vapour The appearance of rest is produced by 
the balancing of the opposing streams of molecules, and so 
the liquid and vapour are said to be in dynamic equili- 
brium- The same state of affairs occurs in reversible 
chemical reactions, and will be met with later on in this 
book in connection with radiation (Art i6t) In the same 
way, evaporation is not the change from liquid to vapour 
only, but is due to the rate of escape of the molecules ex- 
ceeding their rate of return, the converse condition obtaining 
during condensation 

If the temperature of the liquid is raised, the average 
velocity of the molecules is increased, and so a greater 
fraction wiU have sufficient energy to enable them to escape 
from the surface of the liquid Therefore the number of 
molecules escaping from the hquid m every second will 
increase and upset the equilibrium between the opposing 
streams Hence evaporation will set in and continue 
until the density and therefore the pressure of the vapour 
has increased to such an extent, that the number of mole- 
cules returning to the liquid in every second is equal to the 
number escaping once more Thus saturation is again 
established with a greater vapour pressure than before 
That IS, the saturation vapour pressure of a liquid increases 
with rise of temperature We can also see that the same 
results will be obtained if the liquid is in the presence of air 
or any other gas, but that a longer time will be reqmred to 
establish equilibrium on account of the encounters between 
the molecules of the vapour and those of the foreign gas 
This prediction is borne out by experiment 

We have seen that evaporation entails the escape, from 
the liquid, of those molecules whose speed is above the 
average and therefore it decreases the average velocity of 
those left behind In other words, evaporation is accom- 
panied by cooling, a fact that has been noticed in Chapter VI. 

We may sum up the present position by saying that the 
kinetic theory has been able to offer a satisfactory quali- 
tative explanation of the existence of the three states of 
matter, their expansion on bemg heated, the change from 
one state to the other and of the conduction of heat 
by matter. It has also been able to account for the pressure 
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of a gas and the laws which that pressure obeys m a general 
way, and has given a complete explanation of the facts 
concerning evaporation and vapours. The time has now 
arrived, in view of this success, to subject the theory to 
the more severe test of explaining some of the quantitative 
laws of heat We shall be wise to attempt the simplest 
ones first and so we shall endeavour to derive the ideal 
gas equation from the kinetic theory. This is the simplest 
law we can choose because it is obeyed approximately by 
all gases and is the limit to which they all tend at infinitely 
low pressure. This is not the case with solids and liquids, 
m which the coefficient of expansion, latent heat, etc , 
vanes from one substance to another 

95. The Model of an Ideal Gas. — ^An ideal gas obeys 
the following laws • 

(a) Its pressure, volume, and temperature are related by 
the ideal gas equation 

pv «= RT ( 45 ) 

(b) If several different gases are occupying the same vessel, 
the total pressure exerted by all the gases is equal to the 
sum of the pressures which each gas would exert if it occupied 
the space alone This is Dalton’s law of partial pressures 
and is true, of course, only if the different gases do not 
react with one another chemically 

(c) Equal volumes of all gases at the same temperature 
and pressure contam equal numbers of molecules This 
IS Avogadro’s hypothesis, and was suggested as an explana- 
tion of Gay-Lussac's law of the combination of gases by 
volume 

Our task is to construct a model, based on the kinetic 
theory, which will obey these laws We shall make the 
following assumptions in the course of our investigation * 

(a) The molecules are of negligible size and do not attract 
one another This is justifiable because we are trying to 
construct a model which represents the behaviour common 
to all gases and so it must not include any factors which 
may vary from one gas to another Size of molecule and 
mter-molecular attraction are the only two such factors 
and so they are neglected Incidentally this shows why 
the behaviour of all gases tends to become the same at 
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infinitely low pressures, since it is tinder these conditions 
that the properties peculiar to each gas become of no 
effect, since the molecules are so far apart compared to 
their size 

(b) The time spent in encounters is negligible compared 
with that during which the molecules are moving inde- 
pendently This assumption is justified for the same reason 
as the previous one 

(c) The encounters between one molecule and another 
or one of the containing vessel are perfectly elastic This 
IS evidently the case for encounters between molecules of 
the gas and must be true on the average for those between 
a molecule of the gas and the wall of the containing vessel, 
although It may not be true for individual encounters For, 
if it were not true on the average, it would mean that 
the gas was either losing or gaming energy at the expense 
of the containing vessel, which is contrary to experience. 

96 . An Expression for the Pressure of an Ideal Gas. — 
Let us suppose that a given mass of gas is contained in a 
cube of unit side and that the co-ordinate axes Ox, Qy, Oz 
are parallel to the three sides of the cube Let the molecules 
be divided into r groups, the first group consisting of % 
molecules whose velocity is wnth components 
parallel to Ox, Oy, Oz respectively, the second group con- 
sistmg of n 2 molecules whose velocity is c 2 with components 
^2* ^2 so on When a molecule of the first group 

rebounds from the face A of the cube perpendicular to Ox, 
it suffers a change of momentum 2 m%, where m = the mass 
of a molecule, since the encounters are perfectly elastic 
The number of impacts made in unit time by the molecule 

on the face A is since the time spent in encounters is 

negligible compared to that when the molecule is moving 
independently and so its velocity parallel to Ox may be 
regarded as constant and equal to % Hence the total 
change of momentum suffered in unit time by all the mole- 
cules in the first group due to rebounding from the face 

A 
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But, by Newton’s Second Law of Motion, force is equal to 
change of momentum in unit time, and so this is the force 
of the face A on the first group of molecules and therefore 
the force of the first group of molecules on the face A. 

. . the total force of the gas on the face A 

= 4” 4" • + 

= m{n^u^^ + + . . . + 

= mnu^ 


where 


^1 + ^2 + • + 


and w == + . . + ^r> 

and_is the number of molecules in unit volume of the gas 
IS the mean of the squares of the components of the 
velocities parallel to Ox 

Since the face A is of unit area, the force on it is equal 
to the pressure of the gas, p 

p = mnu^ 


Similarly, the pressure on the other two faces is given by 

p == mnv\ 
p = mnw^ 


These pressures are known to be equal by experiment and 
this IS verified by our theory, since if there 

is no motion of the gas as a whole in any one direction 
Adding these three expressions for the pressure, we have 

p = \mn{u^ q- 


where 


C2 


p = 

. 4- 


% 4 - ^2 + 


4 - 

4 - 


( 46 ) 


C IS called the root mean square velocity of the mole- 
cules ; it IS the square root of the average of the squares 
of the velocities It is of mterest to notice that it is not 
equal to the average velocity For the average of two 
velocities 8 and lo is g, but their root mea^i square is 


== 9 o6. 


We can re-write equation (46) in the form 

— I 
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This shows us that the pressure of an ideal gas is equal to 
two-thirds of the total kinetic energy of the molecules 
contained in unit volume of the gas 

97 . The Distribution of Velocities among the Mole- 
cules. — In derivmg an expression for the pressure of an 
ideal gas, we have tacitly made two assumptions. Firstly^ 
we have taken it for granted that the number of molecules 
fii moving with a given velocity always remains the same , 
secondly, we have completely ignored the changes in 
velocity of a molecule due to its encounters with others, 
for we have treated each one as if it moved for the whole 
time with its velocity unchanged except by encoimters 
with the faces of the cube Can we justify such sweeping 
assertions ^ There can be no doubt that the velocity of 
any individual molecule is continually changing due to 
its encounters with others, but these changes are subject 
to the condition that the total kinetic energy of all the 
molecules in the cube is constant For this is the amount 
of heat in the gas, which remains the same at the same 
temperature Therefore the average kmetic energy of the 
molecules is always the same at the same temperature. 
The word average gives the key to the solution of our 
difficulties It is evidently hopeless to attempt to follow 
the path of an individual molecule, so we must turn to 
the statistical method, m which we consider the number 
of molecules moving with a given velocity We should 
really say the number whose velocity lies between certain 
limits, but if we suppose that we are only measuring the 
velocity to the nearest whole number, the number movmg 
with a velocity of 300 yards per second means the number 
whose velocities lie between 299 5 and 300*5 yards per second. 
Maxwell succeeded in showing that in a gas at constant 
temperature, whatever the distribution initially, the gas 
would quickly reach a steady state m which the number of 
molecules moving with a given velocity is constant This 
. does not mean that it is ffiways the same molecules which 
are moving with a given velocity, but that if dn^ molecules 
change their velocity in a time dt from to some othei 
value, then dn-^ molecules change their velocity to froni 
some other value in the same time This is true, not onlj 
for the whole unit cube of gas, but for any small element 
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of volume provided that it contains a very large number 
of molecules So we see that our first assumption is 
justified, and the same law also leads to the justification 
of the second Suppose we consider a molecule starting 
from the face A of the cube with the ^-component of its 
velocity equal to After a very short time its velocity 
will change owing to an encounter with another molecule 
But smce Maxwell’s law is true even for a small volume 
of the gas, its place will at once be taken by another mole- 
cule in the same element of volume- To put it in another 
way, our first molecule has left the class of molecules with 
^-component of velocity equal to But since the gas 
is m a steady state, its place is immediately taken by an- 
other molecule which enters the class of molecules with 
i«-component of velocity equal to % from some other class 
This second molecule soon changes its velocity, but its 
place is at once taken by another molecule in the same 
element of volume and so on all the way across from one 
face of the cube to the other In fact, the efiect is just the 
same as if the original molecule had continued to move 
with Its initial velocity, which is just what we have assumed. 

We shall not give the result which Maxwell obtamed for 
the distribution of the velocities among the molecules, 
as it IS unnecessary for the calculations which we shall 
make. But it is most important to realise that Maxwell's 
law of distribution of velocities among the molecules follows 
merely from the application of the principles of classical 
mechanics to a system consisting of a very large number of 
particles exchanging energy by some sort of encounter. 
This branch of mechanics is called statistical mechanics. 
Maxwell’s result and any other theorem in statistical me- 
chamcs applies so long as the system contains a very large 
number of particles exchangmg energy by some sort of en- 
counter, the nature of the particles themselves being im- 
material 

98. The Ideal Gas Equation. — ^Now mn = the mass of 
unit volume of the gas, that is, its density /> So equation 
(46) may be re-written 





• (47) 
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But if the temperature is constant, the heat energy of the 
given mass of gas and so the total kinetic energy of its mole- 
cules IS constant. That is, the mean square velocity, C®, 
IS constant 

X = constant, if the temperature is constant, 

P 

which is Boyle's law 

If M = the molecular weight of the gas, 
and V = the volume occupied by a gram-molecule of the 
gas, 

M 

P^Y* 

pY = 1MC2 . . . (48) 

Let us compare this equation with the ideal gas equation, 
which we wiU re-write for the sake of convenience, 

/>V = RT, . • (45) 

R bemg the gas constant for i gram-molecule of the gas 
We see that our model will represent the behaviour of an 
ideal gas completely, provided that 

PIC 2 = RT, 

or 4MC2 = -|RT . . . (49) 

Dividing both sides by N, the number of actual molecules 
in I gram-molecule of the gas, called Avogadro’s number, 
we have 

iN “^2N ‘ 

But N 

== f AT, . • • (49a) 

R 

where * = and is called Boltzmann’s constant* So 

we have succeeded in constructmg a model of a gas which 
obeys Boyle's law and will also obey Charles' law and the 
law of the increase in pressure at constant volume, provided 
that the average kinetic energy of the molecules of the 
gas is proportional to its absolute temperature This is 
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in itself very satisfactory, but it is necessary to find further 
experiment^ support for this kinetic interpretation of tem- 
perature expressed by equation (49^) 

99. The Kinetic Interpretation of Temperature. — ^The 
same method of statistical mechanics, which enabled Maxwell 
to find the distribution of velocities among the molecules 
of a single gas, can be applied to a mixture of gases. It 
should be emphasised at the outset that the problem is 
purely one of dynamics, and that the results are true for 
a system consisting of any kind of particles, large or smaH, 
provided that there are sufficient of them and that they are 
exchanging energy by some kind of encounter In fact, 
the results have been apphed to a system consisting of 
free electrons and also to the galactic system of stars 
It is found that the steady state is reached when the average 
kinetic energy of the different sets of molecules is the same. 
If m^, Cl, Wg, Cg, and so on are the mass and root mean 
square velocity respectively of the different molecules, then 

J^iCi^ = etc , . (50) 

in the steady state 

Therefore if a number of gases, the average kinetic energy 
of whose molecules is the same, is mixed, they will do so 
without exchange of energy on the whole On our view 
of heat, this means that they mix without exchange 
of heat and therefore they were at the same tem- 
perature before mixing. But this is precisely the result 
we obtain from equation (49^3:), and so our kinetic inter- 
pretation of temperature is justified We can now write 

i^iCi^ == = JW3C32 = pT, 

thus showing that ^ is a universal constant 

100. Dalton’s Law of Partial Pressures. — If we work 
out the pressure of a mixture of gases in equilibrium, we 
obtain the following result * 

P=: I + isgWgCg® -f i^gf^aCg^ + . . . ; 

where Sg, S3, are the number of molecules of the first, 
second, and third gas respectively m unit volume of the 
mixture. 
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But IS the pressure which the first gas would 

exert if it occupied the space to the exclusion of the others, 
and IS called the partial pressure of the gas li p^, p^ are 
the partial pressures of the second and third gas, we have 

P ^ + p2+ Pz+ • • * 

which is Dalton's law of partial pressures. 

101 . Avogadro’s Hypothesis. — ^Let and be the 

mass, the number in unit volume, and the root mean square 
velocity of the molecules of one gas, and let the same letters 
with a subscript 2 represent the corresponding quantities 
for another gas If their pressures are the same, from 
equation (46) 

If their temperatures are the same, from equation (50) 

f^iCi^ = 

From these two equations, we have 

= ^9 

which IS Avogadro's h5qDothesis 

102 . Graham’s Law of Diffusion. — ^The rate at which 
a gas difiuses through a porous pot or into another gas will 
be determined by the average velocity of its molecules^ 
It will be remembered that this is not equal to the root 
mean square velocity, but it can be shown that it is pro- 
portion^ to it. From equation (47), we have 



That is, the rate of diffusion of a gas is inversely propor- 
tional to the square root of its density, which is Graham's 
law of diffusion 

We have succeeded in constructing a model of an ideal 
gas which obeys the ideal gas equation, Dalton's law of 
partial pressures, Avogadro's hypothesis, and Graham's 
law of difiusion Incidentally our investigation has led 
to an important interpretation of temperature It shows 
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that the temperature of a body is measured by the average 
kinetic energy of its molecules It should be emphasised 
that temperature is essentially a statistical quantity , it 
is meaningless to talk of the temperature of a system con- 
sisting of only a few particles 

103 . The Calculation of Molecular Velocities. — It is 
a simple matter to calculate the root mean square velocity 
of the molecules of a gas at a given temperature and pres- 
sure from equation (4^) This was first done by Joule in 
1848, although Daniel Bernouilli had shown as far back 
as 1738 that the kinetic theory could account for the 
pressure and expansive force of gases We shall take the 
case of hydrogen at N T P. as an example and use equa- 
tion (49) as it illustrates more clearly the influence of tem- 
perature on the velocity The gas constant R for i gram- 
molecule of the gas is a universal constant, whose value 
has been calculated in Art 48 and is equal to 8 31 X lo"^ 
ergs per gram-molecule per ® C. Hence at o® C. or 
273® A , we have 

I MC^ = f X 8*31 X 10’ X 273 
= 3 403 X 10^0 ergs 

This is the kmetic energy of a gram-molecule of any gas 
at o'* C. The root mean square velocity of the molecules 
of hydrogen at this temperature is given by 

i X 2 -oi6 X = 3’403 X io^°, 

C == I 84 X 10® cm per sec. 

The values at other temperatures or for other gases are 
obtained by substituting the appropriate value of the 
temperature and molecular weight A few typical values 
are given in Table IX , in which special mention may be 
made of the case of the interior of a star. Even here the 
velocity IS only of the same order as that of the stars them- 
selves, and IS still very small compared to that of cathode 
rays or a-particles It should also be noUced that the 
velocity of ike molecules of air and hydrogen is of the same 
order as the velocity of sound in those gases at the same tem- 
perature We now see that the reason why the velocity of 
sound m a gas increases with temperature is because the 
velocity of its molecules mcreases. Sound is a disturb- 
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ance which is handed on, as it were, from molecule to 
molecule and so the rate at which it travels cannot exceed 
the speed of the molecules themselves. We may conclude 
by pomtmg out that these velocities have all been calculated 
without knowing the actual number of molecules in a given 
volume of the gas , this is an interesting example of how 
atomic constants can be calculated from purely macroscopic 
measurements. 


TABLE IX 


Substance 

Molecular 

Weight, 

gnu 

Temperature in 

Root Mean Square 
Velocity, 
cm per sec 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Carbon dioxide 
Mercury vapour 
Helium 

Matter in the in- 
terior of a star . 

2 016 

32 

44 

200 

4 

2 

0® 

0° 

0® 

0° 

0® 

40,000,000® 

I 84 X 10® 

4 62 X 10* 

3 94 X 10* 

I 85 X 10* 

I 307 X 10“ 

7 06 X 10’ 
or 440 miles 
per sec 


104 . Direct Evidence in Favour of the Kinetic 
Theory. — ^The kinetic theory of matter is supported by 
a considerable body of experimental facts of a qualitative 
nature in its application to solids and liquids and in the 
case of gases it has been advanced a stage further and has 
succeeded in explaming the quantitative laws of the ideal 
gas Nevertheless, all this evidence is of a circumstantial 
nature and it is desirable to obtain direct evidence of the 
motion of thermal agitation of the molecules if at all possible 
This term is a particularly appropriate description of the 
motion of the molecules due to their heat, a motion so 
rapid, so irregular, and yet leavmg the gas as a whole 
motionless As a matter of fact, one piece of evidence 
was already in existence, but its bearmg on the kinetic 
theory had not been realised because the facts had been 
wrongly interpreted We refer to the Brownian move- 
ment, discovered by a botanist, Robert Brown, m 1827. 
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He scattered some fine particles of pollen into a few drops 
of water, m which they remained suspended, and on ob- 
serving them m the microscope he noticed that they were 
describing small irregular motions He also noted that 
these movements continued indefinitely and never showed 
any signs of stopping or even abating They are referred 
to as the Brownian movement and were attributed at 
first to surface tension, irregularities in the temperature 
of the water, vibratiohs, chemical action, and so on All 
these explanations broke down, and the phenomenon 
remained unexplained until it was realised that it was due 
to the motion of thermal agitation of the molecules of the 
liquid The irregularity of the motion of the particles 
points unmistakably to a similar irregularity in those of 
the molecules The effect can only be obtained with very 
small particles for two reasons , firstly, the kinetic energy 
of the molecules is so small that they cannot communicate 
a finite velocity to a large particle The second reason is 
rather more difficult to follow It will be remembered that 
Maxwell showed that the velocities were distributed among 
the molecules according to a definite law and that this 
distribution was true for any small element of volume m the 
substance Therefore if the particle is large, the force due 
to the impacts of the molecules on one side will be just 
counterbalanced by that due to those on the other and the 
nett force on the particle wiU be zero But if the particle 
is so small that it suffers encounters with only a few hun- 
dred of the molecules of the liquid at any one time, the 
irregularities in the motion of the molecules will begin to 
manifest themselves At one moment, it will be the mole- 
cules coming from the north which will have the greater 
momentum and so the particle will move southwards , 
then it will be those coming from the south-east which will 
predominate and drive the particle north-west and so on 
Lastly the smaller the particle, the larger, the more irregular 
the movements will be, as is observed experimentally That 
these movements are due to the motion of thermal agita- 
tion of the molecules has been recently been placed beyond 
all doubt by the determination of Avogadro's number from 
them, the value obtained agreeing very well with that ob- 
tamed by entirely different methods. 
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105. The Viscosity and Thermal Conductivity of 
Gases. — Let us suppose that D, E, and F are three parallel 
and equidistant planes in a gas which is flowing from left 
to right (Fig 64) If the rate of flow decreases as we go 
from D through E to F, it is found experimentally that the 
gas sets up a force opposing this relaUve moUon of adjacent 
layers. The property by virtue of which it does this is 
called its viscosity. 

The following analogy will help us to understand its 
explanation on the kinetic theory Consider the motion 
of a swarm of flies on a summer evening We can dis- 
tinguish two motions , the first, comparatively slow, of 
the swarm as a whole ; the second, more rapid, of the in- 
dividual flies moving in different directions and at different 
speeds within the swarm A flow of gas is precisely similar 
to the motion of a swarm of flies. There is first of all the 
motion of the gas as a whole, its _ 

velocity- of drift, a motion shared ’ L 

equally by all the molecules, and then — ^ 

there is the much faster motion of 
thermal agitation of the individual F 

molecules within the space occupied Fig 64 

by the gas In the type of motion 

under consideration the velocity of drift is the same for all 
molecules in the same plane of the gas Let us suppose 
that the distance between the planes D, E, and F is equal 
to the mean free path of the molecules of the gas, which 
means the average distance which they travel between 
two encounters Some of the molecules of the gas in 
the plane D will be movmg towards E on account of their 
velocity of thermal agitation, and on the average they will 
reach it without suffering an encounter on the way So they 
will become part of the gas below E and yet have the 
velocity of drift appropriate to the plane D In the same 
way some of the moleciiles from the plane F will pass through 
the plane E and become part of the gas above E but possess- 
ing a velocity of drift correspondmg to the plane F There- 
fore the velocity of thermal agitation causes a mixing of 
the molecules which decreases the velocity of drift above 
E and increases it below, that is, it will tend to stop the 
relative motion of the adjacent layers of the gas But 
this IS lust what is meant bv the viscositv of the e^as 
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The thermal conductivity of a gas is explained in 
precisely the same way. Let us suppose that D, E, and F 
are now planes m the gas such that the temperature de- 
creases as we go from D to F through E, The molecules 
will have the velocity of thermal agitation correspondmg 
to the plane of the gas they are in, but molecules from D 
will be continually passing through E carrying the velocity 
of thermal agitation corresponding to D with them, be- 
cause, on the average, they will suffer no encounter between 
D and E. Hence the average velocity of the molecules of the 
gas below E is continually increasing, while that above is 
continually decreasing owing to the upward flow of mole- 
cules from F That is, the temperature of the gas below E 
is rising while that above is falling, which means that the 
gas IS conducting heat from D to F It should be em- 
phasised that both of these effects are due to the con- 
tmual mixing of the molecules due to the random nature 
of their heat motion 

Maxwell predicted from the kinetic theory that both the 
viscosity and thermal conductivity of a gas are independent 
of pressure If the pressure of the gas is halved, there 
are only half as many earners of velocity of flow, in the case 
of viscosity, but each can carry its burden twice as far, since 
the mean free path is doubled So the rate of transference 
of the velocity of flow is unaltered, that is, the viscosity 
is independent of pressure The same argument applies 
to thermal conductivity Both of these predictions have 
been verified experimentally for pressures at which the 
mean free path is small compared to the size of the con- 
tammg vessel 

106. The Atomicity of Gases. — In constructing a model 
of the ideal gas we made certam assumptions (Art 95), one 
of which was that encounters between molecules of the 
gas are perfectly elastic This means that the sum of the 
kinetic energy of translation of the two molecules is un- 
altered by the encounter This assumption is valid in 
the case of monatomic gases, for the only form which the 
kmetic energy can assume is energy of translation of the 
molecule Is it true for polyatomic gases, that is, those 
which contain two or more atoms in the molecule ^ It is 
likely m their case that the atoms in the molecule are vibrat- 
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ing with respect to one another and the whole molecule 
may be rotating about one or more axes There will be 
both kmetic and potential energies associated with these 
motions, and we shall refer to this energy as the internal 
energy of the molecule It is evident that there may be 
an exchange between the translational kmetic energy and 
the internal energy of the molecules at an encounter and 
so the former may not be conserved at each individual 
encounter But it must be conserved on the average, 
since the results we have obtained on this assumption are 
true both for monatomic and polyatomic gases In other 
words, considering a large number of encounters suffered 
by a given molecule, the amount of translational energy 
converted to internal energy is equal to the amount of 
translational energy received from internal energy, and 
so on the whole the translational energy is conserved 
So our mvestigation of the pressure of an ideal gas is true 
whatever its atomicity may be 

We can obviously throw some hght on the atomicity of 
a gas, then, if we can calculate the ratio of the total energy 
to the translational energy of its molecules If unit 
mass of the gas is heated through a rise of temperature 
dT, the increase in total energy = dT, where is the 
specific heat at constant volume of the gas From equation 
(49), the increase in translational energy == dT, where 
r IS the gas constant for unit mass of the gas. 

Increase m total energy _ ^ _ 2 

Increase in translational energy ^rdT 3 r * 


From equation (43), r = — C^, where is the specific 

heat at constant pressure of the gas. 



3 ' y — I’ 


(5x) 


where y = the ratio of the specific heats of a gas 

The mterpretation of this equation is very interesting 
Several gases, such as mercury vapour and the rare gases. 
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are known, for which y is i 67 or f Substituting this 
value m equation (51), we find 



that IS, the total energy is equal to the translational energy 
This means either that the molecules possess no internal 
energy, or that it does not change with temperature 
This suggests that the molecules are monatomic, which 
was already known to be the case with mercury vapour 
from chemical evidence The difficult problem of finding 
the atomic weights of the rare gases was solved by this 
means The ordmary methods cannot be used since the 
rare gases do not enter into chemical combination But 
the above value of y shows that they are monatomic and 
so their atomic weights are equal to their respective mole- 
cular weights, which are obtained from the corresponding 
vapour densities 

Hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and many other gases 
which are known to be diatomic from chemical evidence 
have the value i 41 or for the ratio of the specific heats. 
Substituting this value in equation (51), we have 


a = 





This shows that the internal energy is two-thirds of the 
translational energy 

It is found experimentally that, the greater the atomicity 
of the gas, the nearer the value of y approaches to i, and 
so from equation (51) the greater a becomes Therefore 
the more complex the molecule, the greater the internal 
energy becomes compared to the translational energy, 
which is ]ust what we should expect Hence we see that 
the determination of y combined with the kinetic theory 
throws valuable light on the constitution of the molecules 
of a gas 

107 . The Equipartition of Energy. — ^The results ob- 
tained in the previous article concerning the total and 
translational energy of the molecules of a gas can be inter 
preted in a very strikmg way by means of a theorem nt 
statistical mechanics due to Boltzmann, called the theoreit 
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of the equipartition of energy It applies only to systems 
consisting of a very large number of particles, although 
the nature of the particles themselves is a matter of in- 
difference, and only to those motions whose energy can be 
changed by encounters of some sort It states that the 
average energy of each degree of freedom of the motion 
of the particles is the same and is equal to \kT, where 
T IS the absolute temperature of the system The number 
of degrees of freedom of the particle means, roughly speak- 
ing, the number of different types of motion possible to it, or 
the number of different co-ordinates needed to specify its 
position For example, the translational motion of a particle 
can take place in any direction in space and so possesses 
three degrees of freedom, since it requires three co-ordinates 
to define the position of a particle m space Hence the 
average translational energy of any molecule, irrespec- 
tive of its atomicity, is f AT, which agrees with equation 
(49a), which has been shown to be true for any type of 
molecule 

The theorem interprets the equality of the total and trans- 
lational energies of a monatomic gas as showing that the 
atoms are either not rotating at aU or cannot exchange 
their energies of rotation by encounters The ratio f in 
the case of diatomic gases indicates that the molecules 
are rotating with two degrees of freedom in addition to 
the translation common to all types of molecule Hence 

(3 JA dT + z Ik dT)N^ 

3 P ^ N, 

where N, = the number of molecules in unit mass of the 
gas. 

. (3 + 2) IN, k.dT 

■ 3 • iNi rfT ' 

a = t . 

In the days when the atom was regarded as a round hard ball, 
this was taken to mean that the molecules of diatomic 
gases consist of two atoms arranged m a sort of dumb-bell 
structure, the two degrees of freedom of rotation corre- 
spondmg to rotation about two mutually perpendicular 
axes at risrht angles to the Ime joinmg the atoms It would 
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be unwise to pay much attention to this structure in view 
of the present state of knowledge of the structure of the 
atom Similar interpretations have also been made m 
the case of the more complex molecules 

108 , The Specific Heat of Gases and Solids. — ^We 
shall conclude this account of the kinetic theory with a 
calculation of the specific heat of gases and solids based 
on the theorem of the equipartition of energy Considering 
m the first place any monatomic gas, we see, from the fact 
that the molecules possess only the three degrees of trans- 
lational energy, that the energy U of i gram-molecule of 
the gas at an absolute temperature T is given by 

U == f NAT 

=-tRT, 

where N is Avogadro's number and R is the gas constant 
for I gram-molecule of the gas 

. . ^ = f R, 

where == the molecular heat at constant volume of the 
gas, that is, the amount of heat needed to raise i gram- 
molecule through I® C Takmg R = 8 31 X lo"^ ergs 
per gram-molecule per ®C. for the ideal gas (Art 48) 
and J = 4 186 X lo*^ ergs per calorie (Art 85), we have 
== 2 98 cals per gram-molecule per °C for all mon- 
atomic gases and is independent of temperature This 
prediction is verified by experiment , in the case of argon, 
for example, the molecular heat is 2 97 at all temperatures. 

Remembering the two rotational degrees of freedom pos- 
sessed by a diatomic gas in addition to its translational 
energy, we see that the energy U of i gram-molecule of 
the gas at an absolute temperature T is given by 

U = t NAT, 

= 4-96 cals, per gram-molecule per °C. for all diatomic 
gases and is independent of temperature This is obeyed 
by hydrogen at ordinary temperatures, when its molecular 
heat is 4 84 
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We shall now calculate the atomic heat of any solid 
element In this case the atoms will possess both kinetic 
energy of oscillation and also potential eneigy due to their 
mutual attraction It can be shown that the average 
kmetic energy during an oscillation is equal to the average 
potential energy Now the oscillations have three degrees 
of freedom and so the total kinetic energy U^. of i gram- 
atom of the element at an absolute temperature T is given 

by 

Therefore the potential energy U^, is given by 

= fNAT 

So the total energy U is given by 

U = 3 N;iT 

= 3RT. 

Therefore the atomic heat at constant volume A* is given 

by 

== 3R == 5*94 cals per gram-atom per X. 

for aU solid elements, and is independent of temperature 
This agrees excellently with Dulong and Petit's law at 
ordmary temperatures except in the case of carbon, boron, 
and silicon, but it breaks down completely at low tem- 
peratures when the atomic heat tends to zero 

We have now come to the end of the task which we set 
ourselves at the beginning of this chapter, and we may 
look back on the results with no little satisfaction. We 
have succeeded in showing that heat is merely the energy 
of motion and position of the ultimate particles of matter, 
a conception which gave great satisfaction to the Victorian 
physicist, whose sole ambition was to reduce the whole of 
Physics to mechanics We have seen that this view of 
heat is able to explam the properties of the solid and 
liqmd states in a general way, and that it is able to give 
a comprehensive explanation of the properties of the ideal 
gas, and therefore of all gases to a first approximation. 
There is no reason to doubt that it will succeed in explaining 
the deviations of actual gases from the ideal gas, when the 
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finite size of the molecules and their mutual attractioni 
are taken into account. But there is a cloud on the horizon 
The kinetic theory of matter is completely unable to account 
for the variation of the specific heat of solids with tem- 
perature, and an outline of an alternative and more successful 
explanation due to Einstein has been given in Chapter II 
Is the cloud destined to grow or will it disappear ^ Does 
the fault lie with our fundamental theorem of the equi- 
partition of energy, or merely with the way in which we 
have applied it ^ For the moment we will leave the matter 
there to return to it in the conclusion, where we shall attempt 
to suggest an answer to this interesting question. 


Examples on Chapter IX 

1 State the fundamental quahtative facts of heat, and 
discuss their explanation on the kinetic theory of matter 

2 Describe the kinetic theory of gases, and show how the 
theory explains (a) gaseous pressure, (&) evaporation, (c) the 
deviation of vapours from obedience to Boyle's law, (d) surface 
tension (Camh Schol ) 

3 Outline the essential features of the kinetic theory of 
gases and apply it, so far as you can, to account for the laws of 
Boyle, Avogadro, and Charles {Lond B Sc ) 

4 Give an account of the simple kinetic theory of gases and 
deduce a value of the mean square of the molecular velocity 
Explain how Boyle's law follows from this theory {Trtpos, 
Part I ) 

5 Distinguish between the average velocity, most frequent 
velocity and “ root-mean-square velocity of the molecules 
of a gas 

Calculate the root-mean-square velocity of the molecules 
of hydrogen and of a gas of molecular weight m at o° C and 
ioo° C from the following data 

Density of hydrogen at 76 cm of mercury pressure and 
o® C = o 0000896 grm per c c , density of mercury ==136 
grm per c c {Lond B Sc) 

6 Give an account of the kinetic theory of gases, explaimng 
how it accounts for the laws expressing the relations between 
the pressure, volume and temperature of a gas [Camh Schol ) 

7 Deduce an expression for the pressure of a gas from the 
assumptions of the kinetic theory Point out clearly the funda- 
mental hypotheses you adopt 
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Find the square root of the mean square of the velocity of the 
molecules of nitrogen at 20® C 

(Molecular weight of nitrogen is 28, the gas constant R for 
a gram-molecule is 8315x10’ ergs per degree Centigrade 
{Tripos, Part i ) 

8 Give a short account of the kinetic theory of gases If 
the density of hydrogen at o*^ C under pressure of 1033 grm 
weight per sq cm is o 09 grm per litre, find the mean square 
velocity of its molecules at that temperature {Camh Schol ) 

9 On the assumptions of the kinetic theory derive an ex- 
pression for the mean velocity of the molecules of a gas 
Show what kind of '' mean velocity must be taken Calculate 
this velocity for the case of hydrogen at o® C and 760 mm of 
mercury You may select the appropriate data from the fol- 
lowing list 

Density of hydrogen = o 09 grm per litre 
Density of mercury = 13 6 grm per c c 
Molecular weight of hydrogen = 2 

Gram-molecular volume == 22 4 litres {Camb Schol ) 

10 Give a short outline of the Kinetic Theory of Gases 
What on this theory is the explanation of {a) the pressure, 
(6) the viscosity, (<;) the conductivity for heat, of a gas ^ 
(Camb Schol ) 

11 Give a short summary of the experimental results of 
the measurement of the specific heats of gases 

Discuss the theoretical explanation of these results (Camb 
Schol ) 

12 Discuss the way in which the kinetic theory leads to 
a method of finding the atomicity of gases, illustrating your 
answer with the various types of case which occur 

13 Give an account of the theorem of the equipartition of 
energy, and show how it leads to Dulong and Petit's law for 
the atomic heat of elements in the sohd state 

14 Discuss any direct evidence there may be m favour ot 
the fundamental hypothesis of the kinetic theory that the 
ultimate particles of matter are in rapid and irregular motion 

15 Heat IS a “ mode of motion ** rather than a self -repellent 
fiuid Discuss this statement. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE RELATION BETWEEN THE LIQUID ANB 
GASEOUS STATES 

109, Introductory. — ^We have seen in the previous 
chapter that the kinetic theory is able to give a qualitative 
explanation of the properties of a liquid and a quantitative 
explanation of the gaseous state in its simple form at 
low pressures But the theory gives no hint of the possi- 
bility of a transition from one state to the other, a transi- 
tion which is very well known m the case of many gases, 
although there remained the permanent gases which had 
not been liquefied at the time the kmetic theory of gases 
was first enunciated There are two possible views which 
we may take of this state of affairs ; we may assert that 
the permanent gases are essentially different from those 
which have been liquefied, and that they never can be 
hquefied , or we may say that the permanent gases are not 
fundamentally different from the rest, and can be liquefied 
if only we can attain the necessary conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure The following considerations favour 
the second pomt of view : 

(a) The gases which have been liquefied show deviations 
from the ideal gas equation which become less marked as 
the temperature and pressure get further and further from 
the pomt of liquefaction The permanent gases show very 
small deviations from the ideal gas equation under ordmary 
conditions (Art 45 ) It is possible that these deviations 
will become more marked at higher pressures and lower 
temperatures. 

(j) need attach no weight to the fact that the kinetic 
theory does not lead to any transition from the liquid to 
the gaseous state, for, in its present form, it explicitly omits 
the very factor which would lead to such a transition, 
namely, mter-molecular attractions. 

It is now clear that the way to decide between these two 
possibilities is to make a thorough mvestigation of the 
deviations of the permanent gases from Boyle's law and, 
in the event of their bemg found, to see if their nature 
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is such as to suggest inter-molecular attractions. Before 
giving an account of these experiments, we shall describe 
one due to Cagniard de la Tour performed m 1822 which has 
an important bearing on this question 

ilO. Cagniard de la Tour’s Experiment* — Cagniard 
le la Tour tried the effect of heating various liquids such as 
ether, alcohol, and water in a closed vessel under the pres- 
sure of their own vapour The liquid L was confined to 
the bulb of a U-tube sealed at both ends by a column of 
mercury M (Fig 65) The space above the liquid contamed 
only its saturated vapour, while that above the mercury 
contamed air The whole apparatus was heated up in 
a suitable oil-bath , as the temperature rose, the liquid 
evaporated in order to maintain the in- 
creased saturation vapour pressure, but no 
boiling could occur since the liquid was ; 
always imder the pressure of its own sat- 
urated vapour After a time it was noticed 
that the meniscus was becoming flatter, 
and that the distinction between the liquid j. 
and its vapour was becoming less and less ^ 

marked Then, at a certain temperature, L 

which was different for each liquid, the 
memscus dtsapp eared en^^rely and the con- 
tents of the tube became homogeneous It J 

must be emphasised that there was no 
question of all the liquid having evaporated ; -pK- <5^, 
that the meniscus did not gradually move 
to the bottom of the tube. What was observed was that 
below this temperature there were two distinct phases or 
states in the tube, whereas above it there was only one 
phase, the whole of the liquid and gas having become more 
and more alike until finally they were indistinguishable. 
The oil-bath was now allowed to cool and, at very nearly 
the same temperature, a mist suddenly appeared m the 
tube and disappeared leaving a faint meniscus once more. 
These experiments suggested that there was a definite 
temperature for each substance above which there was no 
visible distinction between the hquid and gaseous states 
We shall call this temperature the critical temperature of 
the substance. 
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It may be mentioned, in parenthesis, that it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to show this experiment to a class, 
provided that it is not desired to measure the critical 
temperature or the corresponding pressure A thick- 
walled tube, about 2 mm internal and 4 mm external 
diameter and 10 cm long, is filled a little more than half 
full of ether ; the air is exhausted by means of a pump 
and the tube is then sealed ofi It is then mounted hori- 
zontally over an iron plate and an image of it is projected 
on to the screen The iron plate is heated up with a bunsen 
and the characteristic phenomena occurring at the critical 
temperature can be seen by the whole class As the pres- 
sure inside the tube at the critical temperature is about 
40 atmospheres, both the class and the lecturer should 
be screened from the tube in case of explosion, although 
the bursting pressure of a tube of the above dimensions is 
given as 300 atmospheres 

Faraday continued Cagniard de la Tour’s work and 
succeeded in liquefying a number of gases (Art 119), and 
he suggested that the reason why the permanent gases 
could not be liquefied was that their critical temperatures 
were lower than anything which had ever been reached 
at that time This conclusion naturally gave a strong 
impetus to the study of the isothermals over a wide range 
of pressure both of gases such as carbon dioxide, which 
had been liquefied, and of the permanent gases It would 
seem the better course to make a thorough investigation 
of a liquefiable gas first, so we shall now describe the classic 
experiments of Andrews on carbon dioxide, which were 
carried out in 1869 

111. Andrews’ Experiments on Carbon Dioxide. — 
The principle of these experiments is to measure the volume 
of a fixed mass of gas at various pressures within the range 
to be investigated The pressure is calculated from the 
volume of a fixed mass of air at a fixed temperature sub- 
jected to the same pressure as the carbon dioxide, the 
relation between the pressure and volume for air having 
already been investigated with the aid of an open-air mer- 
cury manometer 

The tube which is to be fiUed with carbon dioxide con- 
sists of a capillary AB leading to a wide bore tube BD 
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(Fig 66) The two portions of the tube are calibrated 
by measuring the length of a thread of mercury of known 
volume at various places while the tube is still open at 
both ends, and a stream of carbon dioxide is passed through 
it for twenty-four hours to remove all traces of air It 
IS then sealed off at A, and a thread of mercury is introduced 
into the tube by dipping the open end under a bowl of mer- 


cury and warming it 
to drive out a suitable 
amount of the gas 
When the tube is al- 
lowed to cool a thread 
of mercury is drawn 
into the tube and can 
easily be manipu- 
lated into the position 
shown The volume, 
temperature, and pres- 
sure of the gas are 
now measured, from 
which its mass can be 
calculated, and the 
experimental tube is 
now mounted in the 
apparatus for applying 
the pressure (Fig 67) 
A second experimental 
tube is filled with air 
m the same way, and 
its volume, pressure. 




and temperature are 
also measured before 


it is mounted in the mam apparatus Each experimental 
tube IS placed m a steel tube fiUed with water, the pressure 
of which can be increased by screwing m either or both 
of the plungers GG The two tubes are joined by the cross- 
piece C to ensure that the pressure to which each gas is 
subjected is the same Only the capillary portion of the 
experimental tubes project from the steel tubes, and they 
are surrounded by a water-bath which is kept at a constant 
temperature in the case of the air and adjusted to the 
required value in the case of the carbon dioxide. 
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The experiment is commenced by screwing in the plungers 
until the mercury in each tube shows above the steel tube, 
which occurs at about 30 atmospheres The volume of 
each gas is read, and from that of the air, its pressure and 
therefore that of the carbon dioxide can be calculated 


These readings are continued at suitable intervals of pres- 
sure until the smallest volume which can be accurately 
measured is attained The pressure is then reduced, and 
a new senes of readings at another temperature is obtained 

and so on until the 



^ !/blu/ne 

Fig 68 


requisite range of 
temperatures and 
pressures has been 
explored 

Andrews' results 
are best under- 
stood by consider- 
mg the graph ob- 
tamed by plotting 
the values of p 
against v for the 
same temperature 
Such a graph is 
called an isother- 
mal, because it 
refers to the be- 
haviour of the gas 
at the '' same tem- 
perature," and 
Andrews' isother- 


mals for carbon 

dioxide are shown in Fig 68. Considering the 13 C 
isothermal first, the portion AB represents the behaviour 
of the carbon dioxide while it is still a gas, and a quantitative 
exammation shows that it obeys Boyle's law roughly even 
up to B, the point of saturation In point of fact, it is 
rather more compressible than would be expected from 
this law, which means that pv decreases as p increases 
The portion DB of the isothermal corresponds to the change 
from the gaseous to the liquid state, as is shown by the fact 
that the pressure of the gas remams constant while the 
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volume IS decreasing, which is the phenomenon of satura- 
tion At D the substance is all liquid, and after that the 
curve becomes practically vertical smce the liquid is almost 
incompressible The 21*5® C isothermal shows the same 
general features, but already two points of difference are 
significant Firstly, there is less difference between the 
volume of the saturated vapour and the liquid, that is, the 
density of the hqmd and its saturated vapour are approach- 
mg one another ; secondly, the slight departure from the 
vertical at M shows that the compressibility of the hqmd 
at Its boiling pomt is greater than that at higher pressures 
and is in fact approaching that of a gas The measure- 
ments also show that the coefficient of expansion of the 
liquid at its boiling point is mcreasmg as the temperature 
mcreases and is approaching the value characteristic of 
gases AU this suggests that the properties of the hqmd 
and gaseous states are becommg more and more alike and 
that they will ultimately comcide. This state of affairs 
is actually realised at the 31 C isothermal, which shows 
no trace of any horizontal portion corresponding to a dis- 
continuous change from the gaseous to the hqmd state. 
Andrews found that the highest temperature at which any 
noticeable liquefaction occurred and whose isotherm^ 
showed a horizontal portion is 30 9® C The 31*1® C iso- 
thermal bears a suggestion of this horizontal portion m 
the section FG, over which the gas is much more compres- 
sible than would be expected if it obeyed Boyle's law. 
It should also be noticed that the compressibility of the 
liquid has mcreased and is rapidly tending to become 
equal to that of the gas Isothermals at 32-5® C and 35 5® C. 
show the same tendencies, although the portion of ab- 
normally large compressibility is becommg less marked and 
at 48 I® C It has disappeared entirely and the isothermal 
has become similar to that of a permanent gas, as can be 
seen from the isothermals for air which are given for com- 
parison Andrews' results, then, form a striking and com- 
plete verification of Cagniard de la Tour's experiment 
m that they show that the properties of a liquid and its 
saturated vapour tend to become the same as the tempera- 
ture increases and do ultimately coincide at a certain value, 
which we have agreed to call the critical temperature of 
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the substance. We may accordingly define the critical 
temperature of a substance as the temperature above 
which the properties of the liquid and gaseous states 
are indistinguishable or as the temperature above 
which the substance does not liquefy. This temperature 
is therefore 30 9° C in the case of carbon dioxide and the 
point C in Fig 68 is called the critical point ; the pressure 
and volume corresponding to C are called the critical 
pressure and volume respectively of the substance 

The similarity between carbon dioxide remote from the 
critical temperature and the permanent gases can best be 
realised by plotting the isothermals as pv against p, when 
they take the form shown in Fig 72 The points to notice 
are these firstly, pv decreases as p increases, reaches a 
mmimum, and then increases , secondly, the higher the 
temperature, the smaller the deviation from Boyle's law 
becomes, showing that carbon dioxide is becoming more 
like a permanent gas with rise in temperature Andrews 
did not carry his experiments as far as the Boyle tempera- 
ture, the isothermals in Fig 72 having been plotted from 
later and more extended experiments 

Further light on the essential continuity of the liquid 
and gaseous states shown by these experiments can be 
obtained by considering the following senes of changes 
Let us start with a given mass of the substance in the state 
represented by the point H (Fig 68) , when it is undoubtedly 
a gas Let it be heated at constant volume until the point 
K IS reached and then let it be cooled at constant pressure 
until the point L is reached The substance is now all 
liquid, and yet at no point m the change from the gaseous 
+0 the liquid state has any discontinuous change occurred 
nor would one be seen if the experiment were performed 
We can, tn fact, change a substance from the gaseous to the 
hqmd state conhnuously, and th%s shows tn a very v%vtd way 
what is called the conUnmty of the hqmd and gaseous states 
This is yet another example of the fact that Nature knows 
nothing of sharp dividmg hnes ; they are invariably the 
creation of the human mmd We may set up the three 
states solid, liquid, and gas, but there wiU always be some 
substances, such as pitch, which are impossible to fit into 
one or other of these classes , we may speak of metals and 
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non-metals, but there are certain elements, such as tellurium 
and selenium, which it is dtiffiicult to assign to one class or 
the other And in the same way there is no sharp dis- 
tinction between the liquid and gaseous states in the 
sense that it is possible to obtain a substance in such a 
condition that it is difficult to say whether it is a liquid or 
a gas 

Two important points emerge from these expermients 
of Andrews In the first place, they show clearly for the 
first time the existence of a critical temperature and 
bring out its real significance Secondly, they show that 
the properties of carbon dioxide become more and more 
nearly identical with those of the permanent gases, the 
further we go above the critical temperature Both of 
these facts favour the view that there is no essential differ- 
ence between the permanent gases and those which have 
been liquefied, and with this m mmd we must now press on 
to an investigation of the isothermals of the permanent gases 
over a wide range of temperature and pressure. 

112. Holborn’s Experiments on Air and other 
Gases. — ^The problem as to whether a particular gas obeys 
Boyle's law or 
not can be solved 
in one or two 
ways, which will p 
be clear on a re- 
ference to Fig 69. 

Let us suppose 
that the graph 
represents the 
isothermal of a 
gas which shows 
marked devia- Fig 69. 

tions from Boyle's 

law If we confine our investigations to the range of 
pressure between the points A and B, the departure of 
the curve from hnearity will only be detected by very 
accurate experiments On the other hand, if the range of 
the experiments is extended so as to cover pressures cor- 
responding to the points A and C, the departure from the 
straight line is much more marked and so will be easier to 
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detect. The latter method has been invariably adopted 
and IS of course the simpler and more convmcing. Our 
procedure, then, is to increase the pressure up to which 
we investigate the gas and maintain as great an accuracy 
as possible. 

An increase in range of the experiments introduces two 
difficulties If we start with a volume of loo c c at atmo- 
spheric pressure, this decreases to about i c c, at lOO atmo- 
spheres and obviously cannot be measured accurately. 
It IS evidently useless to extend the range of pressure if 
the accuracy of the measurements is allowed to decrease 
at the same time, and so some method must be adopted 
either of measurmg these small volumes accurately or of 
so arranging the experiments that such small volumes 
do not have to be dealt with The second difficulty con- 
cerns the measurement of high pressures Both Regnault 
and Amagat used the direct method of producing the pres- 
sure by a column of mercury of the necessary height and 
measuring the pressure by finding its height, Amagat, 
for example, did his experiments at the bottom of a mine 
and erected a narrow steel tube 327 metres high, with which 
he could therefore produce and measure a pressure of 420 
atmospheres. But among the most accurate experiments 
performed in this field are those due to Holborn and his 
collaborators performed in 1915 and m later years, which 
were carried out over a considerable range of pressure and 
temperature and for a considerable variety of gases 

The principle of Holborn’s method is to measure 
the mass of gas required to fill a given volume at 
various pressures. In this way the first difficulty referred 
to in the previous paragraph is overcome, since the volume 
of the gas at high pressure is always the same The mass 
of gas is measured by allowing it to expand into a series of 
vessels of known volume until its pressure is about one 
atmosphere. Its pressure, volume, and temperature are 
then measured, and from this its volume at N T P. and so 
its mass can be calculated It is true that in converting 
the volume of the gas to N T P it is assumed that the ide^ 
gas equation is obeyed, but the pressure and temperature 
of the gas differ so little from the normal values that the 
error involved is less than the experimental error. The 
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high pressure was obtained by a compressor, and was mea- 
sured by a pressure balance designed by Holborn (Fig 
70) The pressure of the gas is transmitted by a column 
of oil to a piston N which moves in a cylinder C The idea 
of the oil IS to reduce the friction between the piston and 
the cylinder walls to a imnimum, and a slow stream of oil 
IS continually issuing from the top of the cylinder With 
the same idea, the piston is kept oscillating to and fro during 
the time that measurements are being made The force 
due to the pressure of the gas is balanced by the weight of 
the piston, the frame it carries, and weights attached to 
the frame In order to avoid any error due to non-imi- 
formity of the cross-section 
of the cylinder, the piston 
IS always m the same place 
when the measurements 
are actually being made 
The effective cross-section 
of the pressure balance is 
found by means of an 
open-air mercury mano- 
meter and is constant from 
I to 100 atmospheres At 
this pressure the balance 
will detect a change m 
pressure of i mm of 
mercury, or about xtmi 
of an atmosphere ' It is 
the most sensitive and 
accurate instrument which has ever been designed for the 
measurement of high pressures 

A diagrammatic sketch of Holborn’s apparatus is shovm 
m Fig 71 The whole apparatus is exhausted first of all 
Then with the tap Tg closed and T^ open, the gas under 
investigation is pumped mto the stout glass vessel A until 
the required pressure is attained The pressure is at once 
measured on the pressure balance and the tap T^ is closed 
The vessel A is surrounded by a steel container B nearly 
full of mercury, which is kept at the same pressure as the 
gas inside A with a supply of compressed air both for 
safety and also to avoid havmg to correct the volume of A 

3 



Togas whose 
pressure is to 
be measured 
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for the distension due to the pressure of the gas inside it 
The whole of A and B is surrounded by a suitable constant 
temperature bath As the volume of the flask A and the 
connecting tubes up to and Tg has been accurately 
determined, we have now measured the volume of the gas 
at a given temperature and pressure The mass of the 
gas is now found by opening the tap Tj and allowing the 
gas to expand into the low-pressure side of the apparatus 
This includes a set of flasks Lg, Lg, of known 
volume, and the gas is allowed to fill a sufficient number of 



these by opening the corresponding taps until its pressure 
is nearly atmospheric There are altogether twelve of these 
flasks with suitably graded volumes The actual pressure 
of the gas is measured by the manometer M, the space C 
being exhausted , the temperature of the gas is obtained 
from that of the water-bath surrounding the flasks, and its 
volume is the sum of that of the vessel A, the various 
flasks which have been opened, and the connecting tubes, 
all of which have been accurately calibrated The volume 
of the gas at N T P and then its mass is calculated 
The low-pressure side of the apparatus is now exhausted 
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and the tapTg is closed and the experiment is now repeated 
at a different pressure This is continued until a sufficient 
range of pressure has been covered, after which the whole 
process is repeated at a different temperature When the 
complete range of temperatures and pressures has been 
investigated for one gas, the investigation is repeated for 
the other gases under test 

113 . The Results and their Interpretation. — Confining 
our attention to a given gas at a fixed temperature, we have 
measured the mass of that gas required to occupy a given 
volume at various pressures From these results we can 
calculate the volume occupied by a fixed mass of that gas 
at these same pressures, and from this we can work out the 
variation of pY agamst p for a given mass of gas at a given 
temperature A number of other investigators, notably 
Kammerlmgh Onnes (Art 121), have worked m this field, 
and their results may be summed up in the equation 

pY = A + Bp + Cp^ + T>p^ + . . . , . (52) 

where V is the volume of a gram-molecule of the gas at a 
pressure p and a fixed temperature The constants A, B, 
C, D are characteristic of each gas and they vary with 
temperature The constant A is merely RT, and the 
remainder decrease in magnitude as we go through the 
alphabet It is therefore B which is the most important, 
and it IS found that it varies in the same way for all gases, 
startmg with a negative value at low temperatures and 
increasing to zero at a given temperature and afterwards 
becoming positive as the temperature rises This given 
temperature is called the Boyle Temperature, because 
the gas obeys Boyle's law very closely over a wide range 
of pressure at this temperature For example, the Boyle 
temperature for nitrogen is 50® C , and up to a pressure of 
19 atmospheres the gas obeys Boyle's law to i in 2000 
But at 0° C and 100° C the departures from the law at 
19 atmospheres are 7 m a 1000 and 4 in a 1000 respectively. 

These results can also be illustrated by plottmg isother- 
mals of pY against p (Fig 72) Three important points 
emerge from the study of these curves ‘ 

{a) Above the Boyle temperature, pY increases with p 
due to the positive value of B , thus the gas is less com- 
pressible than would be expected from Boyle's law. 
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(&) Below the Boyle temperature first decreases w ith 
p due to the negative value of B and then increases again, 
and so the permanent gases do show the same type of devia- 
tion from the ideal gas equation as is shown by liquefiable 
gases, such as carbon dioxide 

(c) It will be noticed that there are no units on the curves ; 
this IS because the results show that these curves represent 
the behaviour of all gases in a general way, the only adjust- 
ment being that the temperature of any particular iso- 
thermal IS different for each gas. 


High 

temperatures 


The BoyLe 
'temperature 


Low 

temperatures 


These results suggest that there is no difference between 
the permanent gases and those which have been liquefied, 
and we have anticipated their liquefaction for the sake of 
completeness by including in Fig. 72 those isothermals which 
refer to the substance m the liquid state It will be seen 
that they show precisely the same general characteristics 
as Andrews’ isothermals for carbon dioxide, C being the 
critical point of the substance 

We must now consider the interpretation of these results 





Fig 72 
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in the light of our problem as to whether there is any 
essential difference between the permanent gases and those 
which have been liquefied The real question is whether 
these deviations from the ideal gas equation shown by the 
permanent gases suggest inter-molecular attraction, for 
this IS a property which the molecules must possess if these 
gases are ever to be liquefied The fact that, below the 
Boyle temperature, they are more compressible than an 
ideal gas suggests the existence of inter-molecular attrac- 
tions, for they would act in the direction of decreasmg 
compressibility The increase of p'V with p, which sets 
in at high pressures, suggests that the molecules have a 
finite size, for it is fundamental that the molecules of matter 
must repel one another when they are very close Our 
experiments show that the molecules do get very close 
at finite pressures and so the molecules must have a finite 
size The absence of any decrease of pN with p above the 
Boyle temperature suggests that either the effect of the 
finite size of the molecules is greater than that of inter- 
molecular attraction or that the attraction has changed 
to a repulsion The interpretation of the decrease of pY 
with p as due to inter-molecular attractions is supported 
by the fact that carbon dioxide shows precisely the same 
deviation and its molecules certainly attract one another 
m the liquid state, and a trace of it is likely to be left in the 
gaseous state when the molecules are further apart 

Our next step in establishing the essential similarity of all 
gases IS to demonstrate by direct experiment the existence of 
these inter-molecular attractions, and also to show that their 
introduction into the kinetic theory of gases leads to an 
equation agreeing more closely than the ideal gas equation 
with the behaviour of all gases over a wide range of tem- 
perature and pressure We shall conclude this chapter 
with a discussion of the direct experimental evidence for 
mter-molecular attractions and postpone the theoretical 
treatment to the next chapter 

114 . The Search for Inter -molecular Attraction in 
Gases. — ^This problem had attracted Joule's attention as 
early as 1845 in connection with his experimental determma- 
tion of the mechanical equivalent of heat by finding the 
heat produced v-hen air wa<; compressed Joule saw that 
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the external work done on the gas would only be equivalent 
to the heat produced, provided that no work was done by 
the mutual attractions of the molecules as they approach 
one another. He had taken no account of this factor in 
his experiments and was therefore surprised that his value 
agreed so well with the other experimental results He 
decided to seek for these attractions experimentally 

As the prmciple of all methods of investigating the mutual 
attraction of the molecules of a gas is the same, it will be 
as well to deal with it at the outset It consists of allowing 
the gas to expand without doing external work and without 
allowing any heat as such to enter or leave it during the 
expansion If the molecules of the gas do attract one 
another, work will have to be done in pulling them apart, 
and this can only be obtained at the expense of the heat 
energy of the gas itself, which wiU therefore be cooled by 
the expansion If the molecules repel one another, the 
same reasoning shows that the expansion will be accom- 
panied by a rise in temperature, and if there are no inter- 
molecular forces, there will be no change in temperature. 
We arrive at the same result by using the first law of thermo 
dynamics, which is expressed by equation (44), 

dQ^dU + dW 

But, in general, the internal energy of a gas is partly kinetic, 
due to the motion of its molecules, and partly potential 
due to their mutual attraction, and the temperature of 
the gas. It may be emphasised, is proportional to the 
kinetic energy, not to the total energy, of the molecules. 
So we may write 

dU = dUj, + 

where dXJj^ and dU^ are the increase in kinetic and potential 
internal energies respectively due to the expansion 
dQ = dUj, + d\J^ + dW. 

But smce no external work is done and no heat as such 
enters or leaves the gas during the expansion, 

dQ = d\V= O, 

iUfe + ^ZU^ = o, 

• - iu. 
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That IS, if the molecules of the gas attract one another, 
dVjf IS positive, and so the expansion will cause the gas to 
decrease in temperature 

Joule took two small steel vessels A and B joined by a 
tube provided with a tap (Fig 73) He exhausted B and 
filled A with air at a pressure of about 20 atmospheres and 
then immersed them in the minimum amount of water 
He stirred the water carefully and noted its temperature 
on a thermometer sensitive to F He then opened the 
tap and so allowed the air in A to expand into the vacuum 
in B, thus doing no external work The expansion was so 
rapid that no heat could enter the air or the water-bath 
from the surroundings and hence a cooling should be 
observed, if inter-molecular attractions 
exist He stirred the water-bath care- 
fully and took its temperature again, but 
he could never find any difference He 
vaned the experiment by enclosing A 
and B in separate water-baths, when it 
would be expected that the loss in heat 
in A would be greater than the gam in B, 
if inter-molecular attractions exist This 
unequal distribution of heat is to be ex- 
pected in this case, since we have divided 
the air into two parts and that left in A 
does work on that which is forced into B 
Again Joule always found that the heat 
lost by A was equal to that gamed by B, which is what is 
to be expected if no work is done in pulling the molecules 
further apart Joule therefore concluded that if inter- 
molecular attractions exist, his experiments were too in- 
sensitive to detect them. It is worth while emphasising the 
essential scientific temper of this conclusion , Joule did not 
commit the blunder of thmkmg that his experiment was 
the last word on this question and he stated his conclusion 
accordingly. He showed that power to suspend judgment 
m the face of insufficient evidence which is essential to 
the scientific temper 

115 * The Discovery of Inter -molecular Attractions 
by the Porous Plug Experiment* — ^As we have already 
seen, the evidence is so strongly m favour of the existence 
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of inter-molecxilar attractions that Joule decided to make 
another attempt to show their existence by direct experi- 
ment, and he was joined in this attempt by Lord Kelvin. 
In seeking a new method it is as well to find the reason for 
the failure of the old one, and a simple numerical example 
will make this clear Let us suppose that the vessel A 
(Fig 73) had a volume of 500 c c , then it would hold about 
10 grm of air at 22 atmospheres and room temperature 
We shall see at the end of this article that Joule and Kelvin 
actually found that air suffered a cooling of 5® C when its 
pressure dropped 21 atmospheres without doing external 
work So the heat extracted from the air in Joule's ex- 
periment was 10 X 5 X o 17 (the specific heat of air at 
constant volume), that is, 10 calories approximately If 
the water equivalent of the vessel containing A and B and 
its contents was 1000 grm , its drop in temperature would 
only have been C ! It is not surprising that Joule 
failed to detect such a small decrease This example makes 
it clear that the thermal capacity of Joule's apparatus 
was much too big, and Joule and Kelvin overcame this 
difficulty in an ingenious way by making arrangements to 
take the temperature of the gas itself 

The principle of their method is to drive the gas by a 
compressor through a narrow orifice and take the tempera- 
ture of the gas on entering and leaving the orifice The 
apparatus is suitably lagged to prevent any heat as such 
from entering or leaving the gas during the expansion 
which accompanies the large drop of pressure as the 
gas goes through the orifice and no external work is done 
by the gas, since it does not use its own expansive force 
to get through the orifice, but is driven through by the 
compressor The essential features of the apparatus used 
for this experiment are shown in Fig 74 The gas is 
compressed by a suitable machine and is cooled by being 
passed through a long spiral tube immersed in a cold-water 
bath W, and its temperature just before entering the orifice 
IS taken by the platinum resistance thermometer T^ 
The gas then enters the orifice, which is the porous plug G 
made of cotton wool, and suffers a large drop of pressure 
m passing through it Its temperature on emerging is 
read by the platinum resistance thermometer The 
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apparatus is lagged by enclosing the, plug in a boxwood 
tube B, which is surrounded by a brass case L full of cotton 
wool, which in turn is immersed in the water-bath A plug 
:)f cotton wool is used for the orifice instead of a fine hole 
in a plate in order to keep down the velocity of flow of the 
gas on emerging A subsidiary experiment by Joule and 
Kelvin with such a hole showed that the velocity of flow on 
emergence was so much greater than that on entry that it 
caused a drop in temperature of 1-7® C for each atmosphere 
fall in pressure 
This IS due to the 
increased kinetic 
energy of flow of the 
gas being derived 
from its heat energy, 
and as it will mask 
the effect sought, it 
must be eliminated 
m the way which 
has been indicated 
The procedure in 
the experiment is 
to turn on the flow 
of gas and take its 
temperature as it 
enters and leaves 
the I lug when they 
are steady It is 
necessaiy to wait 
about an hour for 
this in order that the flow of the gas may become quite 
uniform 

Joule and Kelvin's experiment has been repeated for 
a number of gases over a wide range of temperatures, and 
it has been shown that the behaviour of all gases is the 
same The results of these experiments may be summed 
up as follows • 

(a) At a low enough temperature all gases show a cooling 
effect in passing through the porous plug 

( 5 ) The drop in temperature is proportional to the de- 
crease in pressure. 
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{c) The drop in temperature per atmosphere decreases 
with rise in temperature, becomes zero at a certain tem- 
perature, which is different for each gas, and becomes a rise 
above that temperature. 

This phenomenon is known as the Joule -Kelvin effect 
and the temperature at which it changes sign is called the 
temperature of inversion* The magnitude of the effect 
IS shown by the following results, which apply to o® C : 
for air, a cooling of o 275® C per atmosphere, for carbon 
dioxide a cooling of x 39® C per atmosphere, and for hydrogen 
a heating of o 03® C per atmosphere 

We must now consider these results in the hght of inter- 
molecular attraction It might seem at first sight as if 
they show that all gases have inter-molecular attraction 
below the temperature of mversion, which changes to a 
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repulsion above this temperature. But, before jumping 
to this conclusion, we must be sure that the gas does no 
external work in being driven through the plug Let 
us suppose that the ideally simple arrangement shown in 
Fig 75 represents the porous plug experiment, the piston 
C bemg the compressor driving the gas forward and D 
lakmg the place of the pressure of the atmosphere, which 
IS being driven back by the gas Let and be the 

pressure, volume of unit mass of the gas, and the area of 
the piston respectively on the high-pressure side, and the 
same letters with a subscript 2 represent the corresponding 
quantities on the low-pressure side. Let each piston move 
a distance x to the right in driving unit mass of gas through 
the plug, the piston on the low-pressure side having the 
larger area> so that the distance it moves through and 
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thus the velocity of emergence of the gas is the same as 
on the high-pressure side Then the work done on the gas 
by the compressor is 3 Tid the work done by the gas 

agamst the pressure of the atmosphere is But 

K-^% == Vx and AqX == Therefore the external work 
done by unit mass of gas in passing through the plug is 
p^A^x — pxAxXy or — J^i^i Now we know from the 
experiments of Holborn and others that pv vanes with 
pressure at constant temperature, and the drop of tempera- 
ture due to passing through the plug will introduce a further 
variation We have two cases to consider 

{a) The temperature is below the Boyle temperature 
and the initial and final pressures and temperatures are 
such that p2^2 > Px^i lu this case the gas does a little 
external work in passing through the plug and this of itself 
wiU produce cooling 

(b) The temperature is above the Boyle temperature 
In this case p^^< p-^x so the gas has a little external 
work done on it, which will produce a rise in temperature 

We see, then, that the Joule-Kelvm effect is made up of 
two parts, one due to inter-molecular forces and the other 
due to the small amount of external work done by or on 
the gas It IS possible to calculate the magnitude of the 
latter from the experimental data and Holborn's results 
and so we can find out if there is any effect due to mter- 
molecular forces It is found that both the hquefiable 
and the permanent gases show mter-molecular attraction 
at least up to the temperature of inversion At the tem- 
perature of inversion itself, which is well above the Boyle 
temperature, the cooling due to mter-molecular attraction 
IS ]ust balanced by the heatmg due to external work done 
on the gas due to deviation from Boyle’s law Above this 
temperature, the latter effect masks the former, which, 
however, seems to be decreasmg At any rate, the heating 
obtamed in the case of hydrogen at ordmary temperatures 
is entirely accounted for by external work and so there is 
no force between the molecules at this temperature The 
deviations from Boyle’s law shown by the gas are known 
to be small under these conditions, and the reason is that 
they are due solely to the finite size of the molecules. 
Incidentally the proof of the existence of mter-molecular 
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attractions makes Mayer’s theoretical calculation of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat illegitimate (Art 83). 

116 . Conclusion. — We commenced this chapter by en- 
quiring whether it is possible to liquefy the permanent 
gases or if they really are essentially different from the 
rest We have now seen that the permanent gases show 
precisely the same type of deviation from Boyle's law as 
the liquefiable gases at conditions remote from the point of 
liquefaction , we have shown that both classes possess 
mter-molecular attraction, a condition essential to the 
realisation of the liquid state ; and we have seen that even 
those gases which have been liquefied possess a critical 
temperature, above which even they do not liquefy These 
conclusions are sufficiently definite to make it almost cer- 
tain that the permanent gases can be liquefied and to make 
it worth while to attempt to do so We are now con- 
fronted with the problem of finding the critical temperature 
of these gases This is a comparatively simple matter 
m the case of those which have been liquefied , we can 
either make a complete investigation of the isothermals 
as Andrews did for carbon dioxide and from the curves 
we can read off the critical temperature, pressure, and 
volume ; or we can use Cagniard de la Tour's apparatus, 
which is much quicker The critical temperature is found 
directly, and the reader should be able to see how the 
critical pressure can be calculated from the saturation 
vapour pressure of the liquid when cold and the initial 
and final volume of the air above the mercury and the 
initial and final difference in levels of the mercury in the 
U-tube We shall not enter into the determination of 
the critical volume, as it involves considerable difficulties 
owing to the large compressibility of substances near the 
critical pomt But how are we to find the critical constants 
of a substance which has not been liquefied ^ It is at this 
stage m a scientific problem that we caU for the aid of 
theory. Our course is to try to obtam an equation of state 
which fits actual gases better than the ideal gas equation 
by takmg account of mter-molecular attraction and the 
finite size of the molecules If our attempt is successful 
the equation wiU lead to the existence of the liquid state, 
and perhaps we shall be able to calculate from it an approxi- 
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mate value of the critical temperature We do not require a 
precise agreement between theory and experiment, because 
we do not want the exact value of the critical temperature 
of air, say All we wish to know is whether the critical 
temperature of air is — xoo° C or — 200° C , so that we 
may have some idea of the magnitude of the task 
which confronts us We are about to make a journey 
into an unknown land and we need a signpost to point the 
way to the hidden treasure Our signpost is the equation 
of state of an actual gas, and we shall proceed to its deriva- 
tion in the next chapter. 

Examples on Chapter X 

I What IS the nature of the deviations from Boyle's law of 
gases , and what explanations have been given of them ? 
{Trtpos, Part i ) 

2. Describe Holborn's experiments on the relation between 
the pressure and volume of a gas over an extended range of 
pressures State the general nature of the results he obtained 

3 Distinguish between a gas and a vapour 

Give an account of the variations from Boyle's law that 
exist in gases and vapours, illustrating your answer by typical 
graphs with pv and p as ordinates (Camh Schol ) 

4 What is the significance of the gas constant R, and what 
IS meant by a perfect gas ^ 

Describe experiments which have been made to show to 
what extent actual gases approximate to the ideal perfect gas 
{Camh Schol ) 

5 Show how Boyle's law is explained on the kinetic theory 
of gases, pointing out the assumptions that must be made 

How far do real gases obey Boyle's law 

6 Discuss the evidence in favour of the existence of the 
critical point Show how it is possible to change a given mass 
of substance from a state in which it is all liquid into one when 
it IS all gaseous without both liquid and gas existing simul- 
taneously What bearing has this operation on the relation 
between the liquid and gaseous states ^ 

7 Discuss the differences m the behaviour of a gas above 
and below its critical temperature {Camh Schol ) 

8 What is meant by the critical temperature, critical pressure 
and critical volume of a gas ^ How can these quantities be 
determined ^ {Camh Schol ) 

9 Discuss the relation between the liquid and the gaseous 
state 
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Describe some simple method of determining the critical 
temperature of a substance such as sulphur dioxide, (O 
and C ) 

10 Give a critical account of the experiments carried out 
to see if the molecules of a gas attract one another, and discuss 
the results obtained 

11 State clearly what is meant by the Joule-Kelvm effect, 
and describe briefly how it was established experimentally 
Give a careful account of the interpretation of the ehect 

12 Describe and discuss the porous plug experiments of 
Joule and Kelvin 

Explain what is meant by temperature of inversion, illu- 
strating your answer by reference to hydrogen or helium. 
{London, B Sc) 

13 Air at 16® C is used m the porous plug experiment 
between 4000 cm and 76 cm pressure If heat is supplied to 
the gas as it passes through the plug to keep its temperature 
constant, find the amount so needed on account of the external 
work done per gram of air Hence find the drop m temperature 
of the air if this heat is removed after the air has passed 
through the plug Will this drop be the same as that measured 
m the porous plug experiment ? Give full reasons for yout 
answer 

If the value of pv for air at 16® C and 76 cm pressure be 
taken as 1 0000, that at 16® C and 4000 cm pressure is o 9824; 
28 8 grm of air occupy 22 4 htres at N T P , and the specific 
heat of air at constant pressure is 0*24 cal per grm per ®C. 


CHAPTER XI 

VAN DER WAALS' EQUATION, AND THE LIQUEFACTION 

OF GASES 

117. Van der Waals’ Equation. — ^We have seen m the 
previous chapter that experiments over a wide range of 
pressure show that actual gases deviate from Boyle's law, 
and that the general nature of the deviations suggests that 
they are due to mutual attractions between the molecules 
and the finite size of the molecules. Furthermore, the Joule- 
Kelvm efiect is a direct proof of the existence of inter- 
molecular forces It IS obviously our next step to try to 
alter our model of the ideal gas in the light of these facts 
and to see if we can explain these deviations from Boyle's 
law m the case of actual gases. The first attempt to derive 
the equation of state of a gas, that is, an equation relating 
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its pressure, volume, and temperature, was published by 
van der Waals in 1879 We have to see how the ideal gas 
equation is modified when it is not assumed that the mole- 
cules are of negligible size and exert no influence on one 
another We shall consider in the first place the effect of 
mter-raolecular attractions 

Very little is known about these inter-molecular forces 
except that they are due to some sort of magnetic and 
electric influence and so 
must decrease with dis- 
tance, and we shall assume 
that each molecule is sur- 
rounded by a sphere of 
influence, such that only 
molecules inside it can 
exert any force on it It 
IS at once evident that a 
molecule at a pomt such 
as D (Fig 76) IS unaffected 
by mtermolecular attrac- 
tions, since it is being 
attracted equally m all ^5 

directions and so the forces 

merely cancel one another out Therefore the pressure 
exerted by the gas on an imaginary plane B is the same as 
an ideal gas exerts on the walls of the containing vessel and 
IS given by 



But a molecule at E feels a force / due to mter-molecular 
attractions pulling it away from the wall A of the con- 
taining vessel, smce its sphere of influence cuts the wall 
and contains more molecules on the side remote from the 
wall than on the one near to it The effect of this force 
IS to decrease the impulse of the molecule on the wall A and 
so to make the pressure p of the gas less than p^ by 
an amount a. 

By Newton's third law of motion the effect of the attraction 
of the walls of the vessel for the molecules of the gas is 



Fig 76 
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balanced by the attraction of the gas molecules for the 
walls of the vessel and so need not be considered Sub- 
stituting the value of from the previous equation, we have 




RT 

V, 


oc. 


(P + oc)V, = RT 


To look at the matter from another point of view, the efiect 
of inter-molecular attractions is confined to the molecules 
m the neighbourhood of the walls of the containing vessel 
and IS equivalent to an external pressure Therefore in 
an actual gas it is the sum of the pressure of the walls and 
that due to inter-molecular attraction which is equal 
and opposite to that due to the motion of the molecules 
The factor a is evidently governed by the product of 
the force / on one molecule due to the attraction of the 
others and the number of molecules striking unit area of 
the wall per second Each of these factors is proportional 
to the number of molecules in unit volume of the gas, or 
to its density, p. 

•. a = cp ^ 


where c = a constant for a given mass of the gas. 
So we may write 


(^ + cp 2 )V, = RT. . 


( 53 ) 


We shall now consider the finite size of the molecules 
This evidently decreases the volume of the space open to 
them So an actual gas occupying a volume V is precisely 
equivalent to one composed of molecules of negligible size 
occup3nng a volume V^, where 

V, = V — 6 

A more detailed analysis of the problem shows that 6 is 
4 X the actual volume of all the molecules in the given mass 
of gas, and not the actual volume itself, as might have been 
expected at first sight It is sometimes called the co- 
volume and is a constant for a given mass of the gas So 
we can correct for the finite size of the molecules by sub- 
stituting the above value of V, in equation (53), which 
becomes 


(P + cp^)(V- b) = RT 
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But p oc so we may write cp^ == where « is a constant 
for a given mass of the gas So we have 

(2=>+f2)(V-S) = RT, . . (54) 

which IS Van der Waals' equation We must now see how 
closely it agrees with the behaviour of actual gases. 

118. The Interpretation of the Equation. — Let us 
suppose that the volume of the gas is decreased n times ; 
then, to a first approximation, the pressure p of the walls 
of the containing vessel increases n times, whereas that due 

to inter-moiecular attraction, increases times. No 

matter how much smaller the latter is than the former under 
ordinary conditions, 
if n is large enough, 
it becomes so big that 
the pressure of the 
containing vessel is 
negligible. That is, 
the gas no longer 
needs a vessel to 
hold it , in other 
words, it has changed 
to a liquid * Thus 
Van der Waals' equa- 
tion explains in a 
general, but no less 
striking way, how a 
gas can change to a 
liquid 

According to the accepted method m scientific work, 
we shall now turn to the quantitative interpretation of 
the equation, following the method given m Roberts’ 
Heat and Thermodynamics A family of curves repre- 
senting the equation is drawn in Fig 77, each curve showing 
the relation between p and v at constant temperature, 
the curves correspondmg to the highest temperatures bemg 
furthest from the origm We notice that some of the 



Fig 
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curves have both a maximum and a mmimum, which are 
absent from those at higher temperatures Comparing 
these curves with Andrews' isothermals (Fig 68 ), we cannot 
fail to be struck by the general similarity both for the liquid 
and gaseous states The disagreement is most marked at 
the change from the one state to the other, the theory giving 
the curve ABDEF and experiment the straight line ADF 
It should be mentioned, however, that the portions AB and 
FE have been realised experimentally representing respec- 
tively the supersaturated vapour and superheated liquid 
The curve represented by the dotted line is the locus of 
the maxima and minima of the isothermals, and it is natural 
to identify the maximum point C of this curve with the 
critical point of the gas For, above the temperature re- 
presented by the point, an isothermal has neither maximum 
nor minimum, which means, in practice, that no abrupt 
change from the gaseous to the liquid state occurs in going 
along it Thus the properties of the liquid and gaseous 
states have merged into one another, m other words the 
gas is above its critical temperature We shall now pro- 
ceed to calculate the critical volume, pressure, and tempera- 
ture which are represented by the point C Re-arrangmg 
equation ( 54 ), we have 

_ RT a 

F — 

We find the maxima and minima of the isothermals by 
differentiating this equation with respect to v and putting 
the differential coef&cient equal to o 

dp RT , za 

5V (V — 6)3 + V® “ 

RT 2 a 

_ “■ w 

Substituting the value of RT from equation ( 54 ) in this 
equation, we have 

+ — 2a 

(V - bY ~ V®' 

. » QiOL CL 

• - P 


( 55 ) 
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which IS the locus of the maxima and mmima shown by 
the dotted curve m Fig 77 The value Vj corresponding 
to the maximum of this curve is found m the same way, 

dp 2a 6a(V — 6) , 2a ^ 

iV “ V® V5 r ya — o* 

4a _ 6a(V — h) 

^ V7 ^ 

• * Vg = 3 ^ (5^) 

Substituting this value of in equation (55), we have 

^ 2^ * ’ * 


Substituting these values of and p^ in equation (54), 
we have 


T == 


8 a 


(58) 


Vc, pc» 3.nd Tq being the critical volume, pressure, and 
temperature respectively 

Since the values of a and b, which vary from gas to gas, can 
be calculated from Holborn's experiments on the variation 
of pv with p, the critical constants of gases can be calculated 
from equations (56), (57), *and (58) and compared with 
those determined experimentally Only an approximate 
agreement is obtained except in the case of the halogen 
derivatives of benzene, where it is quite good Nevertheless, 
It IS good* enough to justify using this method to predict 
the critical temperature of helium, which must be known 
roughly before an attempt can be made to liquefy it A 
quantitative comparison between the equation and experi- 
ment can also be made in the following way. From 
equations (56), (57), and (58), we have 


PcVc'^ 


f = 2-67 


and is the same for all gases The extent to which this is 
borne out by experiment is shown in Table X., which is 
taken from Roberts* Heat and Thermodynamtcs. 
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TABLE X 


Substance 

0 

RTc 

^cVc 

Hehum 

3 13 

Hydrogen 

3 03 

Nitrogen 

3 42 

Argon 

3 43 

Oxygen 

3 42 

Carbon dioxide 

3 48 

Xenon 

3 60 

Water .... 

4 46 

Benzene 

3 75 

Acetic acid 

4 99 

Methyl alcohol 

4 56 


We may sum up the position by saying that Van der Waals’ 
equation succeeds in explaining the deviations from the 
ideal gas common to all actual gases, but that it breaks 
down when applied to the diferences between the various 
gases Other equations of state have been suggested to 
account for these differences, but they are not conspicuously 
more successful than Van der Waals' equation, and some of 
them are open to objection on the ground that the further 
assumptions they make are empirical, that is, they are 
designed to produce the right result instead of being de- 
duced from the conditions of the problem 

119. The Liquefaction of Gases. — ^We are now in a 
position to make a complete survey of the liquefaction of 
gases, which may be said to have begun with the lique- 
faction of chlorine by Faraday in 1823 and to have been 
completed with the solidification of helium by Professor 
Keesom in 1926 This subject illustrates the spirit of ad- 
venture with which the scientific worker, no less than the ex- 
plorer, IS imbued The recent expeditions to the Himalayas 
have been inspired by the challenge which Nature issues 
to man in the great peaks such as Mount Everest and 
Kanchenjunga , these lofty heights stand there defying 
his resource, his endurance, and his ingenuity, and he feels 
impelled to take up the challenge And the scientist views 
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the barriers set up by Nature in the physical world m the 
same light, and he, in turn, accepts the challenge to his 
intellectual powers, to his courage, to his determination, 
and endeavours to triumph over these diificulties. Nature 
has set the sun and the stars at incredible distances from 
the earth and separated them from us by empty space to 
prevent our journeying to them But this has not pre- 
vented the astronomer from taking their temperature, 
from weighing them, and measurmg their size She has 
locked up the secrets of the composition and the general 
properties of matter in a solar system so mmute that it is 
included in a sphere one hundred-millionth of an inch in 
diameter ; but this has not prevented the physicist from 
inventing microscopes, such as the X-ray spectrometer, 
and forceps, such as the a-particie, with which he can probe 
this solar system, which is called the atom And countless 
other examples could be quoted from the many other 
branches of Science We are concerned here with the 
challenge which Nature throws down to the mind of man 
in that some gases can be liquefied and others cannot 
She says, in effect, liquefy them all, if you can ! And the 
scientist accepts the challenge, urged on by the desire to 
obtain complete control over the forces of Nature in this 
domain How far he has succeeded will become apparent 
in the remainder of this chapter 

The history of the liquefaction of gases may be divided 
into three stages , the first one, which commenced before 
there was any clear idea of the critical temperature, was 
not characterised by any very settled plan The general 
idea was to cool the gas as much as possible and at the same 
time apply a large pressure and hope for hquefaction. 
This was certainly quite a reasonable course, since it was 
known that a gas such as steam could be liquefied either 
by cooling or increase of pressure Faraday liquefied 
chlorine on these lines and obtamed his high pressure in 
the following ingenious way He first prepared some 
crystals of chloiine hydrate, a loose chemical compound 
of chlorme and water which is imstable at ordinary tem- 
perature and pressure, and placed them in a V-shaped 
stout glass tube, which was then sealed ofi He placed the 
branch of the tube containmg the crystals in water and the 
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other end m a freezing mixture, such as ice and salt On 
warming the water, the chlorine hydrate decomposed and 
emitted a large amount of chlorine gas, which therefore 
set up a high pressure in the closed tube and eventually 
liquefied to a yellow oil Faraday also succeeded in lique- 
iymg nitrous oxide, cyanogen, and carbon dioxide on the 
same lines and he made the further valuable suggestion, 
after Cagniard de la Tour's experiment became known, 
that the reason why the permanent gases could not be 
hquefied was that they were above the critical temperature, 
yet another example of his amazing insight into physical 
principles 

The second stage commenced after Andrews had pub- 
lished his experiments on the isothermals of carbon dioxide 
This made it clear that no amount of pressure would pro- 
duce liquefaction if the substance was above its critical 
temperature, and so the emphasis was now laid on cooling 
the gas as much as possible One method which obviously 
suggests itself is to compress the gas, cool it in a freezmg 
mixture, and then produce a further fall m temperature by 
the external work done due to a sudden expansion CaiUetet 
actually succeeded in liquef5rmg oxygen m this way m 
1877, and the method has been developed so as to work 
continuously and produce liquefied gases in quantity 
But, almost at the same time and independently, Pictet 
hquefied oxygen by the cascade process, which is con- 
tmuous and has been developed mto a commercial method 
It owes its name to the fact that the low temperature is 
reached in stages The process commences by liquefying 
methyl chloride by a compressor ; it boils at — 24° C. 
under normal atmospheric pressure and an even lower 
temperature is reached by allowing it to boil at reduced 
pressure (Fig 78) The liqmd methyl chloride is continually 
circulating round a condenser through which ethylene is 
bemg passed This has a critical temperature of lo*^ C. 
and is easily liquefied in the condenser, and, being made in 
its turn to boil at reduced pressure m a second condenser, 
a temperature of — 169° C is reached there This is 
sufficient to hquefy oxygen, whose critical temperature 
IS — 118° C , which, m turn, is boiled under reduced pres- 
sure m a third condenser through which air at high pressure 
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IS being passed The liquid oxygen boils under these con- 
ditions at a temperature below the critical temperature 
of air, which is therefore liquefied But, at this stage, 
the method breaks down, for there is no liquefied gas which J 
boils at a temperature below the critical temperature of 
hydrogen (— 240® C ). It is therefore necessary to seek| 
for another method of continuously cooling a gas, and the. 
Joule- Kelvm effect suggests itself. We see, at once, thati 



Fig 78. 


it will have a considerable advantage over the cascade 
process even in the case of liquid air, m that much less 
prehminary cooling is required In using the Joule-Kelvm 
effect. It IS only necessary to cool the gas below the tem- 
perature of inversion before appl5nng the effect, but 
m the cascade process it is necessary to go below the critical 
temperature, which is always much lower than the 
temperature of mversion In fact, if the substance obeys 
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Van der Waals’ equation, it can be shown that T^, the 
temperature of inversion, is given by 



( 59 ) 


Combining this with equation (58) for the critical tempera- 
ture, we have 

Ti__2a I 8 a _ 27 
^ R6/27R& 4' 

Hence we see that the Joule-Kelvin effect is likely to be 
a much more convenient method of liquefaction than the 
cascade process With air no preliminary cooling is necessary, 
and with hydrogen, our immediate objective, it is only neces- 
sary to cool below — 80® C This method was first applied 
by Linde to air, and we shall now describe the principles 
of his apparatus and its further application by Dewar and 
Kammerhngh Onnes to hydrogen and helium respectively 
120 . Linde’s Method for Air and Hydrogen. — The air 
IS compressed to about 200 atmospheres, cooled by passmg 
through a cold-water bath, freed from carbon dioxide and 
water vapour by passmg it through caustic potash, calcium 
chloride, and phosphorus pentoxide tubes respectively 
This last precaution is necessary since the water vapour 
and carbon dioxide would solidify before the air liquefied 
and block the circulation system The air now enters 
the liquefying apparatus proper at A and passes down 
through a tube which is really a spiral to the nozzle N, 
where it suffers a drop in pressure, the magnitude of which 
can be controlled by a valve (not shown in Fig 79) It 
issues from the nozzle at about 20 atmospheres , it has 
therefore undergone a considerable expansion and will 
have suffered a considerable drop in temperature due to the 
Joule-Kelvin effect For air and the above drop of pres- 
sure, the faU in temperature is about 40® C This cold air 
now leaves the apparatus by the tube B, which is built round 
the outside of the inlet pipe, and so it cools the next lot 
of incoming air, which therefore reaches and issues from 
the nozzle at an even lower temperature As the circula- 
tion continues, the air is therefore cooled more and more 
until It IS below the critical temperature, and soon after 
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that liquefaction sets in The outgoing air is either allowed 
to escape to the atmosphere or led back to the compressor 
again in the case of other gases The liquid air is drawn 
off as required by opening the tap T and is collected in 
a Dewar flask, which is just like a thermos flask The 
whole of the liquefying apparatus is well lagged with cotton 
wool L in order to prevent the air from receiving heat 
from its surroundings as fast as it loses it by the Joule- 
Kelvm effect 

It was in 1895 that Linde first succeeded m liquef5ang 
air by this method, and he was 
followed very closely by Dewar, 
who used it to liquefy hydrogen 
in 1898 It is necessary to cool 
the hydrogen below the tempera- 
ture of inversion before applying 
the Joule-Kelvin effect, which is 
now done by passing the gas 
through liquid air boiling under 
reduced pressure Dewar after- 
wards solidified hydrogen by 
boiling the liquid under reduced 
pressure, reaching in this way a 
temperature of — 259® C Both 
the liquid and solid are colourless 
and transparent 

121 . Kammerlingh Onnes’ 

Work on Helium. — ^We now 
come to the case of helium, 
which was the last gas to be 
liquefied This was attacked by 
Kammerlingh Onnes, and m view of the failure which had 
attended other attempts on this gas, he decided to investi- 
gate its deviations from Boyle's law at high pressures and 
low temperatures in order to be able to calculate the a and b 
of Van der Waals' equation By substituting these values 
m equations (58) and (59), he could calculate the critical 
temperature and temperature of inversion respectively He 
obtained several values of each quantity in this way, and 
they did not agree particularly well, probably because hehum 
does not obey Van der Waals' equation But his results 


from tfie 



Fig 79 
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showed that the temperature of inversion was greater than 
that which could be reached with liquid hydrogen boiling 
under greatly reduced pressure, so he decided to try Linde's 
method Kammerlmgh Onnes spent some ten years on 
this preliminary work, but the results justified the labour, 
smce he succeeded in liquefying helium in igo8 He passed 
the pure compressed helium through liquid hydrogen 
boiling at reduced pressure In this way he reached a 
temperature of — 258® C and then he applied the Joule- 
Kelvm effect He found that the critical temperature of 
the gas IS — 268° C and its boiling-point under normal 
atmospheric pressure is — 268 8® C Recalling what we said 
m Art, 1 16 about the possibility of calculating the critical 
temperature of the permanent gases by means of an equa- 
tion of state, we see that this is just what Onnes has done, 
although it must be said that this is the only case where 
the method was applied But the truly scientific nature 
of Kammerhngh Onnes' attack on this most difficult prob- 
lem cannot be too strongly emphasised , he did not go 
forward blindly with the Joule-Kelvm effect, trusting to 
Providence that he would reach his goal, but spent many 
years of careful experimental work in order to satisfy himself 
that the method was feasible And it is a tribute to his 
courage that he was not turned aside from his purpose 
by his predictions of the values of the critical temperature 
and temperature of inversion, which were so low as to 
suggest the gravest difficulties, 

Kammerlmgh Onnes then turned his attention to the 
solidification of helium, but this he was not destined to 
accomplish No doubt he hoped to succeed by boiling the 
hquid under reduced pressure, but although he reached a 
temperature of i® A in this way, the helium still remamed 
in the liquid state It fell to his successor. Professor 
Keesom, to complete this task, and he succeeded m doing 
so in 1926, when he produced solid helium at a temperature 
of 3*2® A and a pressure of 86 atmospheres. He proved 
the existence of the solid in two ways , the first one 
consisted m showing that a circulatmg system for the liquid 
had become blocked, and the second one consisted in actually 
hammermg the solid in a tube with a magnetic hammer. 
The tube containing the liquid was visible, and the liquid 
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was agitated with a magnetic stirrer while it was being 
cooled and pressure was being applied. After a time it 
was seen that the stirrer was becoimng more sluggish, until 
finally it could not be moved, the inference being that the 
helium had solidified Agam, if only the liqmd in the lower 
part of the tube were frozen, the stirrer could be made 
to move up and down and could be seen hammering the 
solid, which revealed its presence in this way, for it could 
not be distinguished visually from the liquid So it evi- 
dently has the same refractive index as the liquid 

Before leaving this interesting subject it is as well to 
point out that its practical applications have turned out 
to be as fruitful as its development is interesting The 
standard way of preparing oxygen on the commercial 
scale IS by the liquefaction and subsequent fractional dis- 
tillation of air ; the rare gases of the atmosphere, whose 
uses have been enumerated m Art 68, are isolated by 
the same process , an up-to-date colliery possesses a liquid 
air plant in order that there may be a plentiful supply of 
oxygen in the event of an explosion Finally we are able 
to reproduce in the laboratory low temperatures and there- 
fore conditions identical with those in the upper atmosphere, 
and so we can study its properties at leisure. 


Examples on Chapter XI 

1 Give some account of experiments made to test Boyle's 
law over large ranges of pressure How are these experiments 
interpreted in the light of the kinetic theory of gases ? (Camh 
Schol ) 

2 Discuss the departure of gases from Boyle's law, and the 
explanations v hich have been given of them 

Give a rough sketch showing the general shape of the iso- 
thermals on Van der Waals' theory that 

{p {Camb Schol ) 

3 Compare the behaviour of an ordinary gas with that of 
the Perfect " gas Give reasons for the main difierences 
(Camb Schol ) 
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4 The eq-aation pv = RT represents the behaviour of a 
perfect gas Give some account of the deviations from this 
law which are found experimentally, and describe how they 
are explained in Van der Waals' equation {Camh Schol ) 

5 Why do real gases not obey Boyle’s law ? 

Obtain relations between the critical constants of a gas and 
the constants of Van der Waals’ equation {Oxford Schol ) 

6 Explain how Van der Waals’ equation is obtained, and 
use it to derive an expression for the critical temperature of a 
gas {Trtpos, Part i ) 

7 Explain why a vapour does not obey Boyle’s and Charles* 
laws, and show how Van der Waals* equation allows for the 
two principal causes of divergence from these laws {Camb 
Schol ) 

8 What is meant by the critical temperature of a substance ? 

Explain the principle of the usual method of coohng air 

below its critical temperature {Camb Schol ) 

9 Give a short account of experimental methods of obtain- 
ing and measuring very low temperatures {Camb Schol ) 

10 Give an account of the methods of liquefying gases and 
discuss the principles on which these methods depend {Trtpos, 
Part I ) 

11 Give a description of the method generally employed in 
the manufacture of liquid air {Camb Schol ) 

12 Describe fully one method of liquefying a gas 

State clearly the principle underlying the method, and 
explain how the temperature of liquefaction may be measured 
{Camb Schol ) 

13 Describe the methods employed in the liquefaction of 
{a) air, (6) hydrogen 

How are very low temperatures measured ^ {Camb Schol ) 

14 Describe the principle on which the liquefaction of air 
depends Given a supply of liquid air, how could liquid and 
solid hydrogen be obtained ^ {Oxford Schol ) 

1 5 Give a critical account of the liquefaction and solidifica- 
tion of helium, paying especial attention to the way in which 
the initial stages of the problem were tackled 

16 Man can only obtain control over Nature by a patient 
and diligent study of her laws for their own sake Discuss 
this statement with special reference to the liquefaction of 
gases. 
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CHAPTER XII 

CYCLICAL OPERATIONS AND ADIABATIC CHANGES 

122. Introductory. — ^We have seen in Chapter VIII that 
heat IS a form of energy and can be included in the generalisa- 
tion known as the conservation of energy This means 
that conversions from work mto heat or vice versa are 
governed by the condition that the quantities of heat and 
work involved are always equivalent to one another This 
IS the First Law of Thermodynamics Now, it is only too 
easy to convert work into heat , this change is the bugbear 
of the engmeer, in that it compels him to reduce friction 
to a minimum by constructing his bearings with care and 
providing for their efficient 
lubrication But the con- 
sideration of paramount 
importance and interest 
for him IS the production 
of mechanical work from 
other forms of energy, 
among which heat at 
once suggests itself The 
question arises as to 
whether any laws govern 
this transformation other 
than the First Law of 
Thermodynamics W e 
shall proceed to the con- 
sideration of this matter in the next chapter, dealing at the 
moment with one or two points which have to be cleared 
up before the chief problem can be tackled Accordingly 
we proceed to the consideration of cyclical operations and 
later to adiabatic changes. 

123. Work Done in Expansion. — Let a given mass of 
the substance, which may be a solid, liquid, or gas, be 
contained in a vessel represented by A (Fig 80) Let the 
pressure exerted by the substance on the walls of the vessel 
be p and its volume v Let us suppose that the substance now 
sufiers a very small expansion to the shape B Then, 
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considering the element of area shown in the figure, the 
force on it due to the pressure of the substance is pdS-x_ Since 
it moves through a distance dx-^^, the work done is pdSjdx^, 
the pressure being constant because the change in volume 
IS very small Therefore the totaJ work done by the 
substance m expandmg is Sp dS-^dx^ or pSdS^dx-^, where 
the summation is taken over the whole surface of the 
substance But HdS-^dx^ == dv, where dv is the increase in 
volume due to the expansion. Therefore the work done by 
the substance in expandmg =, p dv If the expansion 
occurs at constant pressure and the volume increases from 
total work done = p{v^ — and is represented 
on a graph of pressure agamst volume of the change by the 



Fig 8i. Fig 82 


area ABCD (Fig 81) Such a graph is called an indicator 
diagram 

If the pressure changes durmg the expansion, the work 
done m a finite change of volume can be deduced quite 
simply Let us suppose that the changes of pressure and 
volume suffered by the substance are represented by the 
indicator diagram drawn in Fig 82 Let us consider the 
infinitely small expansion represented by BC The work 
done by the substance m this expansion lies between the 
area of the two rectangles BC'HG and B'CHG As the 
increase m volume GH is made smaller and smaller, these 
two areas become as nearly equal as we please to the 
area BCHG That is, m the limit, the work done by the 
substance is equal to the area BCHG, Now the work 
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done by the substance in the finite expansion as it goes 
from A to D is evidently equal to the sum of all the 
areas corresponding to BCHG, that is, the area ABCDEFA 
It should be emphasised that this is the area between the 
curve ABCD, the volume axis, and the two ordmates at the 
extremities of the indicator diagram This result obviously 
reduces to the one already obtained in the previous para- 
graph in the simpler case when the pressure remains con- 
stant 

Mathematically, the work done by a substance in ex- 
panding from a volume v^to V2 is given by 







which IS precisely equivalent to the graphical result If 
the pressure remains the same, W = piv^ — Vj), agreemg 
with the previous result for constant pressure 

124 . Cyclical Operations. — ^We are now in a position 
to consider the characteristics of cyclical operations which 
are of fundamental im- 
portance in thermodyna- 
mics Let us suppose 
that a given mass of sub- 
stance IS contained in a 
cylinder closed by a piston, 
and that it is taken through 
the series of changes repre- 
sented by ACB (Fig 83), 

The external work done 
IS given by the area 
ACBEFA, but this is not 
in general equal to the heat absorbed, since the internal 
energy of the substance is different at B from what it is at 
A Hence from equation {44), which expresses the first law 
of thermodjmamics, we have 

Q = (Ub - Ua) + Area ACBEF 

where Q is the heat absorbed by the substance m going 
from A to B and Ua and Ub are its internal energies at A 
and B respectively. 



Fig 83 
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If Ub is greater than Ua, some of the heat absorbed will 
go to supply this increase of internal energy, and so the 
external work done will be less than the heat absorbed 
Now, in thermodynamics, we are interested mainly in 
the connection between these last two quantities, and it 
IS impossible to express this in a simple mathematical form 
for a change of the sort outlined above, since we have not 
got a simple expression relating the internal energy of 
a substance and its pressure, volume, and temperature 
If the substance is an ideal gas, the change m internal 
energy takes the very simple form C^dT, because there 
are no mter-molecular forces and so it is independent of 
any change in volume ; but if we make the trifling change 
to an actual gas, there is no simple expression relating the 
change in the internal energy and the changes in its tem- 
perature and volume, say But we do know that the 
internal energy of any substance is some function of the 
pressure, volume, and temperature , that is, when these 
three quantities are specified, so is the internal energy. 
But there is also some relation between the pressure, 
volume, and temperature for any substance ; it is the ideal 
gas equation for the ideal gas, for example, or Van der 
Waals' equation for an actual gas Therefore only two 
of these quantities are independent Hence we may say 
that the internal energy of a substance is fixed when its 
pressure and volume are specified This means that the 
internal energy of a substance is always the same 
when its condition is represented by the same point 
on an indicator diagram ; if it starts from a given con- 
dition and IS brought back to that same condition, its 
mternal energy will be the same no matter what changes 
it may have undergone in the meantime It follows that 
the change in internal energy of a substance in going from 
A to B (Fig 83) IS quite independent of the path by which 
it goes from one point to the other ; it is the same whether 
it goes via C or D It is important to contrast this with 
the external work done, which is given by the area ACBEFA 
m the first case and the area ADBEFA in the second 

We can now resume our argument concerning the inter- 
change between heat and work Let us suppose that we 
take our substance contained m a cylinder with a piston 
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through the cycle of changes represented by ACBDA 
(Fig 83) , the term cycle is used here because the substance 
ends m the same condition as regards pressure, volume, 
and temperature as it started Applying the first law of 
thermod3mamics, we have 

Net amount of heat absorbed in the cycle == the increase 
in internal energy -f- the external work done 

But the increase in internal energy is zero, since the 
initial and final states of the substance are the same Also 
the external work done by the substance in going from A 
to B via C is the area ACBEFA, and that done on the sub- 
stance in going from A to B via D is the area ADBEFA 
So the net external work done by the substance in the cycle 
is the difference of these two areas, which is the area of 
the closed cycle itself, ACBDA. So m the case of a cychcal 
operation, we have 

Net amount of heat absorbed == the external work done 

= the area enclosed by the 
cycle 

It must be emphasised that although the change of internal 
energy is the same whether the substance goes from A to 
B via C or D, the heat absorbed is not, being greater m 
the former case, since the external work is the greater. 
It will also be seen that we have succeeded in obtaining 
a direct relation between work done and heat absorbed 
without bringing in internal energy by making use of a 
cychcal operation We shall appreciate the importance 
of this in the next chapter 

125. Adiabatic Changes. — ^Let us suppose that we have 
a given mass of a substance enclosed by a piston imper- 
vious to heat in a cylinder, whose walls are perfect heat 
insulators and whose bottom is a perfect conductor If 
the cylinder is now placed in contact with a source of heat 
of infinite thermal capacity at a temperature T and the 
substance is allowed to expand by slightly decreasmg the 
external force on the piston, external work will be done by 
the substance, but an equivalent amount of heat will 
flow into It as its temperature must remam the same as 
that of the source of heat Such an increase in volume is 
called an isothermal change and we are quite familiar wnth 
them and have studied the relation between the pressure 

Q 
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and volume of gases under such conditions Now let us 
replace the perfectly conducting bottom of the cylmder by 
one made of a perfect insulator and repeat the expansion 
External work will again be done, but as the substance is 
thermally isolated, it must draw on its own heat supply 
for this and so it cools itself as it expands This type of 
change is called an adiabatic change, and may be defined 
as one which is subject to the conditions that no heat as 
such enters or leaves the system, and that the system 
only departs by an infinitesimal amount from equilibrium 
with the external forces acting on it This does not imply 
that the heat content of the system remains constant 
during the change , on the contrary, it will usually alter, 
as in the example outlined above, since the extern^ work 
accompan5nng the change has to be drawn from the heat 
energy of the system It means that no heat flows by 
conduction into or out of the system The condition that 
the system shall be very "'nearly in equilibrium with the 
external forces implies that the change is reversible, 
which is a technical term whose implications are fully 
discussed in the next chapter (Art 137). The reader is 
advised not to pay very much attention to this aspect ol 
the adiabatic change imtil he has studied reversibility, 
after which he should return to the full consideration of 
adiabatic changes Sound waves are perhaps the only 
perfect adiabatic change ever realised m practice In 
this case the compressions and rarefactions of a given 
mass of air take place so rapidly, 256 times a second in the 
case of middle C, that there is no time for the heat developed 
m the compression to flow to the neighbouring rarefaction 
Again, if the valve of a motor-car tyre is removed, the ex- 
pansion of the air leakmg out of the tyre is approximately 
adiabatic ; at any rate, it is cooled sufficiently to be de- 
tected by the hand 

It can easily be shown that the slope of an adiabatic 
is greater than that of an isothermal at the point where they 
cross on the indicator diagram In Fig 84 three isothermals 
of any substance for the temperatures T — dT, T, T + ^T 
are drawn, the only assumption made as to the behaviour 
of the substance being that it expands with rise of tem- 
perature and that the volume decreases with mcrease of 
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pressure, which is necessary for stability Let us consider 
the adiabatic through the point B. If the substance suffers 
an adiabatic expansion 
starting from the state 
represented by the point B, 
the external work done ^ 
causes its temperature to 
fall and so the adiabatic 
curve must descend to the 
T — dT isothermal and 
cross it at the point C, say 
In the same way, if it 
undergoes an adiabatic 
compression, its tempera- 3^ 

ture rises and so it must 

reach the T + isothermal and cross it at A, say So 
ABC is the adiabatic through B, and its slope is greater 
than that of the isothermal at the point where they cross 
It must be emphasised, m conclusion, that this result is 
true for any substance, solid, liquid, or gas, since we have 
made no assumption as to the shape of the isothermals 
126 . The Equation to an Adiabatic for an Ideal 
Gas. — ^We shall first derive the equation for an adiabatic 
change of any substance, which can be done if we bear in 
mind two principles 

{a) The change must satisfy the First Law of Thermo- 
dynamics. 

(5) It must satisfy the condition that no heat as such 
enters or leaves the substance during the change 

The first principle is expressed mathematically by the 
familiar equation 

dQ == d\J *4“ dWf ... (60) 

where the symbols have their usual meaning From the 
second principle, we have 

dQ = o 



Substituting this value of dQ in the previous equation, we 
have 


dU + dW ^ o. 


. (61) 
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which is the general equation to an adiabatic change of 
any kind for any substance 

If we now consider the particular case of a change in 
volume of an actual gas, the external work takes the form 
of work done against a piston enclosing the gas m a cylinder 
or against the atmosphere So we have 

= p dv, 

where p is the pressure of the external force opposing the 
expansion and dv is the adiabatic increase in volume 
Since the change is reversible, this external pressure is 
only an infinitesimal amount less than the pressure of the 
gas Substituting this value of in equation (6i), we 
have 

d\J p dv = o . . . (62) 

This equation can now be developed by substituting for 
d\J some expression in terms of the temperature and volume, 
say, for the porous plug experiment shows the existence of 
mter-molecular forces in actual gases and therefore that 
the internal energy depends on the volume as well as the 
temperature There are a number of alternative expres- 
sions which may be chosen according to the particular 
equation of state selected, but none of them leads to a 
particularly simple result and the matter will not be con- 
sidered further in this book 

But the case of the ideal gas leads to a simple result, 
as may be expected Since there are no inter-molecular 
forces m such a gas, the mternal energy consists solely of 
the kinetic energy of the molecules and depends only on 
the temperature In fact d\] — dT, if we consider 
unit mass of the gas, where is the specific heat at constant 
volume of the gas and dT is the change in temperature 
corresponding to the adiabatic change in volume dv Sub- 
stitutmg this value of dU m equation (62), we have 

. dT p dv = o , . (63) 

This is the equation to an adiabatic for an ideal gas But 
it can be simplified still further by eliminating either the 
pressure, volume, or temperature with the aid of the ideal 
gas equation 

pv = rT, . . . (63^) 
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which must be satisfied by any kind of change of an ideal 
gas Here f is the pressure of the gas, but since adiabatic 
changes are reversible, it is equal to the external pressure 
p of equation (62), and so the same letter may be used for 
either quantity It must be emphasised that this is only 
the case because adiabatic changes are reversible, by 
definition Differentiating equation { 6 ^a), we have 

p . dv + V dp = r dT . . (64) 

Substituting the value of dT from this equation m equation 
(63), we have 
r 

{p , dv + V . dp) + ^ dv o. 


•. p dv + V dp f . p . dv o. 
But from equation (43), 

Cj, — = n 


Substituting this value of r in the previous equation, 

p . dv + V dp + p . dv — p .dv ^ o, 
, V dp -{-Cj, p dv o, 

p ^ C, V 

dp ^ dv , 

• + y — = ^ where y = 


p ' ‘ V 

Integrating, we have 

log p y log V = constant* 
.* pyy = constant. 


C65) 


The corresponding relations between v and T or ^ and T are 
obtained by eliminating p ox v respectively from equation 
(65) by means of the ideal gas equation and are given below 


T 




py-^ 


= constant, 
= constant. . 


( 66 ) 

(67) 


These are the equations to an adiabatic of an ideal gas and 
they may be used without appreciable error in the case 
of any actual gas imder conditions remote from the point 
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of liquefaction. If we differentiate equation (65), we obtain 

dp p 

di = -'y-v 

Differentiating the equation to an isothermal, ;pv = con- 
stant, we have 

dv V 

Since y is always greater than i, this shows that, in this 
particular case, the numerical value of the slope of an 
adiabatic is greater than that of an isothermal at the point 
where they cross, a result which we have previously shown 
to be true of all substances. 

We shall illustrate these equations by a numerical 
example. Let us calculate the drop in temperature of 
the air in a motor-car tyre pumped up to 2 atmospheres 
at 15"^ C. when it bursts, the consequent expansion being 
assumed adiabatic. From equation (67), we have 

where T is the final absolute temperature of the air. Takmg 
y for air as 1*4, we have 

T = 232® A or — 41^ C. 

So the drop in temperature of the air is 56®, 

127. The Determination of the Ratio of the Specific 
Heats of a Gas : Clement and D^sormes’ Method. — 

The most obvious way of finding the ratio of the specific 
heats of a gas is to calculate it from the values of and 
found by direct experiment But the fact that the equa- 
tion to an adiabatic for an ideal gas involves y suggests that 
it may be possible to deviseia method of finding it directly by 
using an adiabatic change, and it is of interest to state that 
such a method was actually devised before the direct method 
of finding had been evolved by Joly and the value 
obtained for y was used to work out C.^ from the known 
value of Cj, But it is important to have a number of 
independent ways of findmg y, because we have already 
seen that a knowledge of its value enables us to decide 
the atoimcity of a gas. 
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The methods of determining y which make use of adia- 
batic changes may be divided into two classes , those 
which use the natural adiabatic changes accompanying 
sound waves and which will be treated in Art 13 1, 
and those which use an artificial adiabatic change. The 
principle of this second class, of which two varieties will 
be described, is to cause a given mass of gas at a pressure 
and absolute temperature Tj to undergo an expansion, 
which is as far as possible adiabatic, to a pressure pQ and 
absolute temperature Tq From equation (67), we have 



from which y can be calculated by taking logarithms, if 
the initial and final pressures and temperatures have been 
measured 

The obvious difficulty in the realisation of this experi- 
ment is the measurement of the final temperature For 
the only way of realising an adiabatic expansion in prac- 
tice IS to make it take place very quickly under the best 
possible conditions of heat insiilation As soon as the 
expansion is over, heat will inevitably be conducted into 
the system and the longer we wait, the more heat will 
enter So it is essential that the temperature should 
be measured immediately the expansion is completed 
and that the time occupied in the measurement should be 
as short as possible, since it is rising the whole time At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, when interest 
in y was first aroused, such a thing simply could not be 
done, but Clement and D&ormes avoided the necessity of 
doing it in a most ingenious way They followed the adia- 
batic change by an increase in pressure at constant volume 
tmtil the gas had risen to its original temperature once more. 
If p 2 IS the final pressure reached by the gas in this way, 
smce the change takes place at constant volume, we have 


Po To 
T 

Substitutmg this value of in equation (68), we have 
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Taking logarithms, 

{y i)(logj 5 >i — ^ogPo) = y{logp2 — ^ogpo), 

^ log Pi — log j^O 


(69) 


from which y can be calculated if the three pressures 
Pv Po> p2 have been measured. 

The gas under investigation was contained in a large 
flask at a pressure a little greater than atmospheric, its 
actual value being measured with an oil or sulphuric acid 
manometer (Fig 85) A water manometer must be avoided 
otherwise the gas will become contaminated with water 
vapour, and we shall be measuring the value of y for a 
mixture of the gas and water vapour instead of for the 
pure gas. A large flask is used to reduce the loss of heat 



by convection and conduction to the gas from its sur- 
roundings as much as possible , the loss of heat is propor- 
tional to the surface of the flask or to the square of its 
radius, whereas the mass of gas in it is proportional to 
its volume or the cube of the radius and so the bigger the 
radius, the smaller the cooling per gram of gas To the 
same end the flask is surrounded by a large amount of 
straw or cotton wool and by this means the conditions 
for an adiabatic change are realised as nearly as possible 
The expansion is reversible because the decrease in pressure 
IS arranged to be small, and the gas as a whole acquires 
only a small velocity The procedure in the experiment 
IS to measure the initial pressure of the gas and then to 
open the tap C and close it again quickly This tap is of 
wide bore and so the expansion to atmospheric pressure pQ 
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takes place quickly This fact, together with the pre- 
cautions described above, ensures that the expansion is 
adiabatic The gas is now left to warm up to the tem- 
perature of the surroundmgs once more, its pressure rising 
m the process The highest pressure reached by the 
gas is read on the manometer and the value of y is cal- 
culated from p^y and p^ by means of equation ( 69 ) 

The results obtained by this method were not as con- 
sistent as might have been expected, until it was pointed 
out that it was open to one serious objection When the 
gas falls to atmospheric pressure on opening the tap C, 
a series of oscillations will be set up on account of its inertia 
When the pressure of the gas has decreased to that of the 
atmosphere, it will possess energy owmg to its motion, 
and so it will continue to flow out of the flask until this 
kmetic energy has been used up in forcing some gas out 
agamst the atmospheric pressure, with the result that the 
pressure of the gas in the flask will be less than atmospheric 
The excess pressure of the atmosphere will now set the gas 
flowing into the flask again, and when its pressure is once 
more atmospheric it will continue to flow into the flask 
owing to its inertia until the kmetic energy is used up m 
producing an excess pressure m the flask This cycle 
will now continue to repeat itself until all the kmetic energy 
of the gas has been dissipated as work done against fric- 
tional resistances Now, since the tap C is closed quickly 
in the actual experiment, we have no means of knowing 
at what stage in the oscillations it is closed, and so we do 
not know the precise value of the pressure of the gas at 
the end of the adiabatic expansion In general, it will not 
be atmospheric, which is what we have taken it to be m 
our results The inconsistency obtamed in the results 
obviously arises from this cause, but it has been overcome 
by Lummer and Prmgsheim and later by Partington by 
applymg the principle of the method directly, that is, by 
measurmg the drop in temperature accompan 3 nng the 
adiabatic expansion. 

128. Partington’s Method. — ^Partmgton first designed 
a bolometer which would follow very rapid and small 
changes of temperature It consisted of a platinum strip B 
of large area and very small thermal capacity which formed 

9 
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one of the resistances of a Wheatstone's bridge The gal- 
vanometer G must also be capable of registering very 
quick and small changes of current, and Partmgton selected 
for this purpose an Emthoven string galvanometer, which 
had a very small periodic time and would reach its steady 
deflection in o oi sec. If the air m the flask A was cooled 
(Fig 86 ), the resistance of the strip B decreased, the balance 
of the bridge was upset and the galvanometer registered a 
deflection in one direction ; if the air was heated, the de- 
flection was in the other direction With this bolometer 
Partington was able to follow the rapid changes of tempera- 
ture due to the oscillation which occurs when the flask is 
opened to the atmosphere, and succeeded m finding such 



an aperture for the valve V that no oscillations occurred, 
the pressure falling rapidly to that of the atmosphere. 
If the aperture was larger than the critical value, oscillation 
occurred, whereas if it was smaller, the decrease in pressure 
was too slow to be adiabatic 

The procedure m the actual experiments was as follows. 
The gas under test was pumped into the large flask A 
of 136 litres capacity, and its temperature was read from 
the standardised thermometer S when it has reached 
that of the water-bath, the corresponding pressure being 
read on the oil manometer The balance of the bridge 
was then set to correspond to a lower temperature than 
that of the air, and the valve V was opened and left open. 
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As soon as the expansion was over, the balance of the 
bridge was tested and the experiment was repeated until 
such an initial pressure was obtained that the bridge 
was balanced immediately after the adiabatic expansion 
The corresponding temperature was obtained by adding 
ice to the water-bath, which was well stirred the whole 
time, until the bridge was permanently balanced, showing 
that the air was at the temperature of the water-bath 
The temperature was then read from the thermometer S. 
The corresponding pressure, which was that of the atmo- 
sphere, was read from a Fortin barometer If and p^ 
were the initial and final pressures respectively, and T^ and 
T0 were the corresponding absolute temperatures, y was 
calculated from the equation (68) 

This is probably the most accurate method of finding the 
ratio of the two specific heats of a gas, because the ex- 
pansion IS more nearly adiabatic than in any other experi- 
ment In the first place, it is only the expansion of the air 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the bolometer which 
must be adiabatic, and so the remaining large volume of 
air merely serves as additional heat insulation Secondly, 
any conduction of heat up the bolometer leads to the gas 
was compensated out 

129 . The Ratio of the Adiabatic and Isothermal 
Elasticities of a Substance. — ^We shall now proceed 
to the derivation of an interesting relation between the 
two elasticities of any substance, which will enable us to 
find the equation to an adiabatic of an ideal gas in another 
way and also lead to yet another method of :^dmg y. 

The elasticity of a substance is defined as 



It is necessary to take the limiting value of the ratio, since 
the stress is not in general proportional to the stram after 
the elastic limit is exceeded, and so the value of the ratio 
would depend on the magnitude of the increase m stress 
chosen, which is useless for the definition of a constant. 
We are concerned here with the bulk modulus of elasticity, 
E, the only modulus applicable to liquids and gases on 
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account of their having no shape, 
expression 


E = or E == 

dv 


This IS given by the 



V 


where dp is the increase in pressure on the substance, — dv 
IS the corresponding decrease in volume, and v is the original 
volume It IS evident that the change m volume can take 
place under isothermal or adiabatic conditions and that 
It will be different in the two cases for a given mcrease 
m pressure Consequently there will be two elasticities, 
the adiabatic and the isothermal elasticity, which we shall 
denote by the letters and Ea respectively 

We shall now calculate the ratio of these two elasticities, 

starting merely from the 
above definition Let us 
suppose that we have 
unit mass of the sub- 
stance in the condition 
represented by the point 
A m Fig 87 Let the 
substance suffer an tn- 
finitely small isothermal 
expansion, represented 

' ^ v * by the curve AB, and 

jtig 87. AC represent an in- 

finitely small adiabatic 
expansion AD is an infinitely small part of the constant 
volume hne through A, and DB is an infinitely small portion 
of the constant pressure line through B. From the defini- 
tion of bulk modulus of elasticity. 








AD 

DC DB 
DC’ 
DB 


vx being the volume corresponding to the point A on the 
mdicator diagram Smce the increases in volume DB and 
DC are infinitely small and take place at constant pressure. 
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DB __ Heat absorbed when the substance expands from D to B 
DC ” Heat absorbed when the substance expands from D to C 

_ dT 

Heat absorbed when the substance expands from D to C 

dT being the difierence m the temperatures correspondmg 
to the points D and B 

Now the work done m takmg the substance round the 
cycle DACD is equal to the area enclosed by the cycle, 
which is nothing, in the limit, since DC and AD are of the 
first order of small quantities and therefore their product is 
of the second order and is equal to zero, m the limit But we 
showed in Art 124 that the net amount of heat absorbed 
in a cyclical operation is equal to the external work done. 
So, in this case, the net amount of heat absorbed in taking 
the substance round the cycle DCAD is zero Therefore 
the heat absorbed m takmg the substance round the cycle 
DCAD is zero Therefore the heat absorbed in takmg the 
substance from D to C is equal to that given out in taking 
it from A to D, since there is no heat exchange along AC 
as it IS an adiabatic. Therefore the heat absorbed m 
going from D to C is equal to that absorbed in going from 
D to A, which is C^dT, the difference m temperatures 
corresponding to A and D being equal to those corre- 
sponding to D and B since AB is an isothermal. Careful 
attention should be paid to the two places in the argument 
at which we bring in the fact that one change is adiabatic 
and the other isothermal 

. DB _C^ dT 
••DC”C^ ^T'^c;^ 



So we have the striking result that the ratio of the two 
elasticities of any substance is equal to the ratio of their 
specific heats Our proof is valid for any substance smce 
we have made no assumption as to the shape of the isothermal 
and adiabatic, except that the latter is the steeper, which 
we have previously shown to be true for all substances 
(Art T25) 
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130 . An Alternative Method for the Equation to an 
Adiabatic of an Ideal Gas. — ^The equation to an isothermal 
of an ideal gas is 

pv = constant. 

Differentiating this, we have 

p , dv V , dp ^ o. 



.% Ed == p> 

From equation (70), 

= yf, 



which is the same differential equation as we obtained when 
deriving the equation to an adiabatic by the First Law of 
Thermodynamics m Art 126 It integrates, as before, to 

pv^ = constant, 

131 . The Determination of y from the Velocity of 
Sound. — ^Newton showed that the velocity of sound m a 
substance is given by 

n_^f. 

where U is the velocity of sound, E is the bulk modulus of 
elasticity of the substance, and p is its density Newton 
thought that the compressions and rarefactions taking 
place at any pomt in a medium transmitting sound waves 
were isothermal, and so he used the isothermal elasticity 
in working out the velocity of sound in air from the above 
formula His result came to 28,000 cm per sec compared 
with the experimental value of 33,000 cm per sec It oc- 
curred to Laplace that the discrepancy was due to the fact 
that the compressions were adiabatic, and on substituting 
the adiabatic elasticity m the formula, he obtained good 
agreement with the experimental value. Rayleigh finally 
showed by another method that the adiabatic elasticity was 
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the correct one to use and so the expression for the velocity 
of sound in a gas becomes 



If we measure U at known values of p and p, we can evi- 
dently calculate the value of y for the gas The standard 
text-books on Sound must be consulted for the various 
methods of measuring the velocity of sound in gases other 
than air It is sufficient to say here that this method was 
used by Ramsay to determine the ratio of the specific 
heats of the rare gases, and that the results were sufficiently 
accurate to show that these gases were monatomic We 
have already emphasised the importance of knowing the 
atomicity of the rare gases, as it leads to the only method 
of finding their atomic weights (Art 106). 


Examples on Chapter XII 

1 Prove that the work done by a substance in expanding is 
dv, and show how this may be represented on an indicator 

diagram 

2 Discuss the importance of cychcal operations m the study 
of the laws governing the conversion of heat into work 

3 Explain fully what is meant by an adiabatic change and 
show that, for any substance, a given decrease in pressure 
produces a greater increase m volume if the expansion is iso- 
thermal than if it is adiabatic, the initial pressure and volume 
being the same in each case 

4 Explain what is meant by an adiabatic change What 
efiects are produced when (a) a dry gas, {b) a saturated vapour, 
expands adiabatically ? 

A volume of gas at 15® C expands adiabatically until its 
volume IS doubled Find the resultant temperature, given 
that the ratio of the specific heats of the gas is i 4 {Trtpos, 
Part I ) 

5 Show how the fall in temperature due to the adiabatic 
expansion of a mass of gas may be calculated If a cubic 
metre of air saturated with moisture at 20® C expands in rising 
in the atmosphere so as to increase its volume adiabatically m 
the ratio of 19 to 20, find its final temperature and the mass 
of water deposited (Ratio of specific heats '=14, mass of 
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water vapour required for saturation of a cubic metre of air, 
lo® C 9 33 grm , 12® C 10 57 grm , 14® C 1196 
grm , 16® C 13 5 grm ) (Camb, Schol ) 

6 What IS meant by an adiabatic transformation ? Show 
that for such a transformation m a perfect gas pvy = constant 
where y is the ratio of the specific heat at constant pressure 
to that at constant volume {Oxford Schol ) 

7 Define an adiabatic change and derive the equation 
relating the pressure and volume of an ideal gas undergoing 
such a change 

In a Wilson apparatus for photographing the tracks of 
a-particles the temperature of the air is 10® C If its volume 
IS increased in the ratio i 375 i by the expansion, assumed 
adiabatic, calculate the final temperature of the air (The 
ratio of the specific heats of air = i 41 ) 

8 It IS sometimes necessary to let the air out of a motor- 
car tyre in order to replace a faulty valve If the air escapes 
so rapidly that its expansion may be considered adiabatic, 
calculate its temperature after it has escaped if it expands 
from a pressure of 35 lb per sq in to one 15 lb per sq m 
The imtial temperature of the air is 15® C 

9 A given mass of air and petrol vapour at 10® C is drawn 
into the cylinder of a motor car and its volume is decreased in 
the ratio of 5 i by the compression stroke If the decrease 
of volume is so rapid that it may be assumed adiabatic, calcu- 
late the final temperature of the mixture of air and petrol 
vapour You may assume that the ratio of the specific heats 
of the mixture is i 3 

10 What are isothermal and adiabatic lines on a p-v 
diagram ^ 

A quantity of air at o® C expands until its volume has 
increased by one-half What is the final pressure if the expan- 
sion takes place (a) isothermally, (b) adiabatically, the equation 
to an adiabatic being pv^ = constant ^ Deduce the tempera- 
ture after the adiabatic expansion, given that the coefficient of 
increase of pressure at constant volume is per ® C (Camb 
Schol ) 

11 Describe Clement and Ddsormes’ method of measuring 
the ratio of the specific heats of a gas at constant volume and 
constant pressure. {Camb Schol ) 

12 Discuss the disadvantages in C16ment and Desormes' 
method of measuring the ratio of the specific heats of a gas, 
and show how they have been overcome in Partington's method 

13 How would you measure y, the ratio of the two specific 
beats, for hydrogen ? Discuss the significance of y, and pomt 
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out in what ways a knowledge of its value is important 
{Oxford Schol ) 

14 Explain why a gas is said to possess two*"specific heats, 
and show the significance of their ratio y 

Describe carefully a method by which y may be measured 
{Camb Schol ) 

1 5 Show that the adiabatic elasticity of a gas is equal to yp, 
where p is the pressure and y the ratio of the specific heats of 
the gas 

Outline the principal methods used in finding the velocity 
of sound m air {Camb Schol ) 

16 A gas expands under conditions which prevent heat 
from entering or leaving it Discuss the two limiting cases 

{a) very slow expansion , 

(6) expansion into a region of low pressure, so that the ex- 
ternal work done can be taken as negligible 

Explain very briefly the bearing of (6) on the problem of 
producing low temperatures {Tripos, Part i ) 

17 Prove that the ratio of the adiabatic to the isothermal 
elasticity of any substance is equal to the ratio of its specific 
heat at constant pressure to that at constant volume Show 
clearly why your result applies to any substance whatsoever 

18 Show that in a gas the ratio of the velocity V of sound 
to the molecular velocity is a constant which is independent 
of the pressure and the temperature Find the value of this 
ratio for a monatomic gas. 



where E is the elasticity of the gas and p is the density 
{Oxford Schol ) 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE SECOND LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS 

132. Introductory. — ^We shall be concerned in this 
chapter with the physical principles underlying the opera- 
tion of heat engines and~refrigerators We shall deal mainly 
with the purely scientific applications of these principles. 
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since they are almost of more importance and certamly 
of wider range than their engineering uses. 

All heat eiTgines and refrigerators are concerned with the 
transformation of heat into work, or vice-versa, and they 
must therefore obey the First Law of Thermodynamics. 
We have now to consider whether there is any further law 
governing their behaviour It must be emphasised that 
this problem is solved by the usual scientific method of 
establishing the facts in connection with heat engines 
and refrigerators and then trying to induce some law from 
them That this is so is borne out by the history of the 
development of the subject, for James Watt invented the 
steam engine in 1765, while a stiU more rudimentary form 
was produced by Newcomen as early as 1705, but the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, which governs the behaviour of 
all heat engines, was not enunciated by Kelvin and Clausius 
until the middle of the nineteenth century We shall 
accordingly commence with a short account of the heat 
engine and the refrigerator We shall then be in a position 
to consider the physical principles common to all these 
machines 

133 . Heat Engines. — ^As we are not concerned with the 
practical side of heat engines, but rather the physical 
principles common to them all, we shall not enter into the 
details of their construction, but shall confine ourselves to 
the points essential to each of them Taking first the 
steam engine, a merely superficial acquaintance tells us 
that the essentials are the furnace, or hot body as we shall 
call it, the steam or working substance, and a condenser 
or cold body, which is the atmosphere in the case of 
locomotives, to which heat is rejected The steam absorbs 
heat from the furnace, converts some of it into work by 
its expansive force applied to the piston, and rejects the 
rest to the condenser, as was shown by Hirn's experiments 
(Art 82) The essential point about this engine is the 
existence of the furnace at a higher temperature than the 
condenser ; in other words, the conversion of heat into work 
only seems possible if the working substance falls m tem- 
perature 

Precisely the same principles are exemplified in the steam 
turbine, in which steam is raised to a high temperature by 
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a furnace and enters the system of blades, which it drives 
round by executing an adiabatic expansion, and then leaves 
the blades to enter a condenser at a lower temperature, 
to which it rejects that heat which it has been unable to 
convert into work Again we have the furnace at a higher 
temperature than the condenser, agam we only succeed 
in converting heat into work if the working substance 
suffers a drop m temperature 

Fmally we see that the same thing is true of the internal 
combustion engine, which is used in motor cars and aero- 
planes Here the heat produced by the explosion of a 
mixture of air and petrol vapour constitutes the furnace and 
the atmosphere is once more the condenser, the air being 
the working substance. Here again we see that a source 
of heat at a higher temperature than the atmosphere is 
essential Before tr5nng to induce some general principle 
from the vast engineering experience which we have sum- 
marised, we must make one point quite clear. By a heat 
engine we mean a machine for producmg a continuous supply 
of work Work can be obtained from a given mass of 
air contamed in a cylinder by cooling it to the absolute zero, 
but the process will not be continuous as it comes to an 
end then A heat engme generates a continuous supply 
of work because it is cyclical, in the sense that the working 
substance is taken through a cycle of operations which 
can be repeated indefinitely In this way we restore the 
workmg substance to its original condition, and so do not 
draw on its finite amount of internal energy The source of 
energy, on the contrary, is the hot body. In practice it is 
not necessarily the same mass of working substance which 
IS taken round the cycle again and again, but the prmciple 
of the engine is the same as if this were so The only reason 
It is not done is because of its inconvenience 

We may sum up the essential features of all heat engines as 
found by practical experience m the following way A heat 
engine must contain a hot body, which can supply heat at 
a high temperature , a cold body, to which heat may be 
rejected at a lower temperature , and a working substance, 
which can absorb heat from the hot body, convert some 
of It into external work by its expansion, and reject the rest 
to the cold body The conversion of heat into work always 
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involves a drop in temperature of the working substance ; 
a continuous supply of work has never yet been obtained 
from a single supply of heat There is far more heat m the 
A.tlantic Ocean than is needed to drive the Mauretania to 
New York, but no engineer has yet learned how to use it 
He has always so far had to carry another supply of heat at 
a higher temperature on his ship No one has yet derived 
work from heat without two sources of heat at different 
temperatures It would appear that it is a law of Nature 
that it is impossible to do so 

134. The Refrigerator. — ^We have already described the 
Electrolux refrigerator in Chapter VI , and we shall now 
deal with the more usual type, of which the Frigidaire is 
an example, more particularly from the point of view 
of the energy transformations which take place As we 
pointed out when describing the Electrolux, the purpose 
of a refrigerator is the artificial production of cold The 
Fiigidaire type operates essentially by means of a com- 
pressor, which is driven by an electric motor or some 
other convenient source of energy The refrigerant, 
which IS the name given to the working substance in this 
case, is usually ammonia, carbon dioxide, or sulphur dioxide 
in the liquid state The important thing is to use a sub- 
stance with a high latent heat of vaporisation It is taken 
through the following series of changes It starts as a 
cold liquid m the spiral tube immersed in the brine-bath , 
the piston of the compressor is raised, causmg the vapour 
in the cylinder to drop in pressure (Fig 88) As soon as it 
IS lower than the saturation vapour pressure of the cold 
liquid in the brme-bath, the valve P opens and some of 
the liquid evaporates into the compressor until the piston 
has reached the top of the stroke The liquid absorbs 
the latent heat required for this evaporation from the 
brine-bath and this is how the low temperature is produced 
and maintained The piston now commences its down- 
ward stroke driven by an electric motor, and as soon as the 
pressure of the vapour reaches the saturation value of 
the cold liquid, a spring closes the valve P and prevents 
any vapour from reachmg the spiral in the brme-bath and 
condensmg there again The pressure of the vapour is 
thus increased until it rises to the value corresponding to 
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saturation at the temperature of the hot-water bath When 
it IS a little higher than this, it forces the valve Q open and 
vapour now flows to the spiral tube immersed m the hot- 
water bath It condenses there and gives up the latent 
heat which it had absorbed from the brine-bath The 
pressure of the vapour from this hot liquid is higher than 
that above the cold liquid, and so the liquid completes the 
series of operations by expanding through the valve V 
back to the brine-bath once more 

A refrigerator is essentially a machine for conveying 
heat from one body to another at a higher temperature, 
and it is quite clear that any refrigerator designed on these 
hues will necessarily involve a supply of mechanical work 
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in order to force the vapour from the low pressure at the 
bnne-bath to the high pressure at the water condenser. In 
other words, it is only possible to make heat go from cold 
to hot bodies by using up work It will be realised that 
there is no question of a direct flow of heat, which can never 
take place up the temperature gradient Considered from 
another point of view, the refrigerator may be considered 
as a heat engine working backwards It has all the essen- 
tials of such an engine, but it absorbs heat from the cold 
body and uses up mechamcal work which reappears as the 
increased amount of heat which it rejects to the hot body. 
We see that m the refrigerator the temperature difference 
between the hot and cold bodies is produced and mam- 
tamed at the expense of mechanical work, whereas m 
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the heat engine mechanical work is produced by equahsmg 
the temperatures of the hot and cold bodies 

The reader, will remember that we described another 
type of refrigerator in Chapter VI. (Art 59), in which the 
evaporation of the refrigerant, liquid ammonia, was pro- 
moted by mixing it with an inert gas so as to reduce its 
partial pressure below saturation The flow of the re- 
frigerant was maintained by the application of heat so as 
to produce a convection current We can see that this 
type of refrigerator is governed by the same fundamental 
prmciple as the Frigidaire ; that it is necessary to supply 
energy in order to transfer heat from a cold to a hot body 
In the case of the Electrolux, the energy is supplied m the 
form of heat 

135 . The Second Law of Thermodynamics. — ^The 
facts and experience concemmg heat engines and refriger- 
ators were very much as we have described them m the 
foregoing articles, when Kelvin and Clausius made their 
celebrated statements of the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics, which governs the conversion of heat into work 
This law, which could only have been a hypothesis, or guess, 
in the first place based on the knowledge of heat engmes 
and refrigerators, has now become one of the most funda- 
mental laws m the whole of physical science and, for reasons 
we shall outline later (Art 145), it is regarded as one 
which is known with a certainty greater than that of any 
other law. 

We have seen that the fundamental fact about heat 
engines is that heat is extracted from a hot body, some only 
is converted into work and the rest must be given up to 
a cold body It will be seen, therefore, that a heat engme 
works essentially by destroying the temperature difference 
which is essential to its operation. This leads to the 
first way of stating the Second Law of Thermodynamics 
due to Kelvm “ It is impossible to derive a continuous 
supply of work by cooling a body to a temperature 
lower than that of the coldest of its surroundings.” 
It should be noticed that this law imposes a further restric- 
tion on the First Law of Thermodynamics The first law 
merely requires that heat equivalent to the work done must 
come from somewhere, but either the hot or the cold body 
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will do Then the second law steps in and rules out the 
cold body, just on the ground, m the first place, that no 
such heat engine has ever been produced 

We arrive at the second way of stating the second law 
from a consideration of the facts concerning refrigerators. 
We have seen that no one has ever produced a refrigerator 
which will work without a supply of energy This is 
asserted to be essential in Clausius' statement of the second 
law according to which “it is impossible to cause heat 
to pass from one body to another at a higher tempera- 
ture without the aid of a supply of energy.’’ It wiU be 
seen that these two generalisations are incapable of direct 
proof, smce they are negative statements Their justifica- 
tion IS obtained in a way most common to nearly all the 
great scientific laws The law is assumed to be true, 
and consequences of it are derived which lend themselves 
to accurate experimental test The Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics has been applied to a wider range of phenomena 
than any other single scientific law , it has been applied 
to change of state, to solution, to osmotic pressure, to the 
theory of the voltaic cell, to the rate of reversible chemical 
reactions, and last, and perhaps least, to the theory of 
heat engmes In every case both its qualitative and quan- 
titative predictions have been verified by experiment It 
IS this accurate verification of consequences of the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics ranging over such a diversity of 
phenomena which constitutes its real justification We 
shall deal with a few of these consequences later on in this 
chapter 

It should be realised that the two statements of the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics are equivalent to one 
another , they are merely different ways of saying the same 
thing and either can be derived from the other Suppose, 
for example, that we have an engine which does give 
a continuous supply of work by cooling the cold body 
below the lowest temperature of its surroundings This is 
a violation of the first statement of the second law If 
the external work derived from the engine is used to drive 
a dynamo, which produces a current which generates heat 
in a coil immersed in the hot body, then we have produced 
a machme which causes heat to pass from one body to 
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another at a higher temperature without the expenditure of 
work. And this is a violation of the second way of stating 
the second law The reader can easily show for himself 
that a violation of the second statement leads to that of 
the first 

136 . The Carnot Engine. — We shall now continue our 
investigation into the laws governing the conversion of 
heat into work by considering an ideally simple heat engine, 
which is free from all the imperfections of actual engines 
and which, therefore, can be taken as the standard by which 
the performance of actual engines could be judged The 
engine is called the Carnot engine, because it was first con- 
ceived by the French engineer, Sadi Carnot His engine, 
which can never be realised in practice, consists of a hot 
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body of infinite thermal capacity, a similar cold body, 
a perfect heat insulator, and a cylinder fitted with a 
piston enclosing a working substance which may be any- 
thing we please (Fig 89) The walls of the cylinder are 
also perfect heat insulators and the bottom is a perfect 
conductor We do not, for the present, wish to specify 
the temperatures of the hot and cold body, but only to 
assure ourselves of their constancy, which can be done 
without having any scale of temperature or calibrated 
thermometer. 

The workmg substance is taken through the following 
cycle of operations, known as the Carnot cycle (Fig 90) 
Starting at the condition represented by the point A, the 
cylinder is placed on the hot body and the load on the 
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piston IS decreased so as to cause the force due to the 
pressure of the working substance to exceed that of the 
weight, and hence an expansion takes place. This expansion 
IS strictly isothermal, since the bottom of the cylinder is 
a perfect conductor and the thermal capacity of the hot 
body IS infinite It is allowed to continue until the volume 
oi the substance has reached that represented by the point 
B, when the cylinder is removed to the perfect heat in- 
sulator An adiabatic expansion is now performed until 
the temperature of the working substance has fallen 
to that of the cold body, when the cylinder is removed 
to the cold body and the working substance is made to 
undergo an iso- 
thermal compres- ! 


Sion represented 
by CD This is 
accomplished by 
keeping the weight 
on the piston ]ust 
greater than the 
force due to the 
pressure of the 
working substance 
When the point D 
is reached, the 
cylinder is put 



back on to the 


V 


perfect heat insula- 90. 

tor and the cycle is 

completed by an adiabatic compression DA, which is stopped 
when the temperature of the working substance has risen 
to that of hot body once more Sometimes objections are 
raised to starting the cycle at the point A on the grounds 
that it would be impossible to know when to stop the 
isothermal compression CD The objection can easily be 
met by finding the volume corresponding to the point D 
by performmg a preliminary adiabatic expansion of the 
workmg substance until its temperature had fallen to that 
of the cold body If is the heat absorbed by the working 
substance from the hot body in the isothermal expansion 
AB and is th^ ^eat rejected to the cold body and W is 
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the external work done by the engine in one cycle, then 

W = Hi - Ha . . . (71) 

by the first law of thermod 3 maniics. The efficiency E 
of a heat engine is defined as the ratio of the external worb 
done in one cycle to the corresponding amount of heat 
absorbed from the hot bodj' In this case, then, we have 


TT _ W _ Hi 
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( 72 ) 


137. Reversibility, — ^We have now to consider why the 
Carnot engine can be taken as the standard by which other 
engines are to be judged It has two features which 
entitle it to this place The first is this We have seen 
that heat can only be converted into work if there are 
two sources of heat at different temperatures and that 
no work can be obtained from two sources of heat at the 
same temperature It follows that the greater the tem- 
perature difference between the hot and cold bodies, the 
greater the efficiency of a heat engine Now in many actual 
heat engines, all the heat is not absorbed at the temperature 
of the hot body, the working substance getting progressively 
colder as it absorbs heat, since it is doing work faster than 
it IS absorbing heat A similar thing may be true of the re- 
jection of heat to the cold body Such an engine is less 
efficient than the corresponding Carnot engine, since it 
does not make full use of the available temperature dif- 
ference But the Carnot engine does do so, since it takes 
in all its heat at one temperature, that of the hot body, 
and rejects its heat at one temperature, that of the cold 
body Thus it is the ideal m this respect 

The second feature is that the Carnot engme is re- 
versible. We shall now consider what reversibility is, 
what It implies, and how it can be realised A reversible 
change is one which can be reversed by an infinitely small 
change m the value of the factors controlling it It is 
one in which the opposing forces are infinitely close to 
equilibrium and therefore takes place infinitely slowly 
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A reversible cycle is one which consists entirely of reversible 
changes and the cycle as a whole can therefore be performed 
in the opposite direction 

What does a reversible change imply We can see this 
most clearly by considering some cases of reversible and 
irreversible changes We will consider m the first place 
the raismg of a weight by the expansion of a gas in a cylinder 
in contact with the hot body of Carnot's engine. Let us 
suppose that there is friction between the piston and the 
wails of the cylinder Then the force of the gas is greater 
than the weight to be raised by a finite amount equal to 
the force of friction So the expansions is irreversible, 
smce a finite increase in the weight is necessary to change 
it into a compression We also see that the work done by 
the gas in a given increase in volume is less than that done 
on the weight by the work done against friction, whereas 
in the compression necessary to bring the gas back to its 
original condition, the precise opposite is the case So 
the working substance can only be restored to its origmal 
condition by the expenditure of a finite amount of work, 
which means that an irreversible change implies a waste 
of energy, a transformation of heat into some form other 
than that of external work In this case it is work done 
against friction The energy is not lost, but it is none the 
less wasted But if the piston is frictionless, the expansion 
is obviously reversible, and if the working substance is 
restored to its original condition, no expenditure of work 
IS needed, since the work done on the weight during the 
expansion is ]ust that needed for the necessary compression. 
So we see that, in a reversible change, a reversal of the 
direction of the change produces a reversal of the accom- 
panying energy transformations This reversal is precise 
and exact In fact, a reversible change implies that there 
is no waste of energy ; it ensures that any energy trans- 
formed is directed into the desired channel of external work. 

We can also see that a finite temperature difference 
between the gas and the hot body involves irreversibility. 
Let us suppose that ACB (Fig 91) represents the reversible 
isothermal expansion of the gas when the bottom of the 
cylinder is a perfect conductor, while ADB represents the 
correspa*»duig expansion when the bottom of the cyhnder 
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is of finite conductivity It is evident that the expansion 
can only be reversed by taking the substance back along 
the path BEA, which means raising its temperature by 
a finite amoimt Also the cycle ADBEA is irreversible 
in the sense that it cannot be performed m the opposite 
direction. So the expansion ADB is irreversible and it 
involves a waste of energy, since a finite amount of work 
equal to the area ADBEA must be done to restore the 
gas to its origmal condition It is true that this work is 
converted into heat, but since the whole object of the 
machine is the reverse process, this decreases its efficiency 
We see, then, that the whole point of a reversible change is 
that, when its direction is reversed, the energy transforma- 
tions are also re- 
versed and so there 
is no waste of 
B energy m such a 

P change. 

have seen 

that the Carnot 

* cycle is the most 

efficient cycle since 
the absorption and 

rejection of heat 

takes place at con- 
Fig 91, stant temperature, 

and it is now clear 

that if the cycle is also reversible, any transformation of 
energy into other than the desired channel of external work 
is avoided, and therefore a Carnot reversible engine is ob- 
viously the standard by which to judge the performance of 
actual heat engines How is reversibility to be realised ^ 
It cannot be done in practice, of course, but it is necessary 
to assure ourselves that it is feasible All that is necessary 
is to have a frictionless piston and to maintain the gas at the 
same temperature as the body with which it is in contact 
by making the piston and the walls of the cylinder of per- 
fect heat insulators and the bottom of the cylinder of 
a perfect conductor In addition, the external force must 
never difier by more than an infinitesimal amount from 
that due to the working substance, which means that 
the changes take place infimtely slowly. 
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138, The Efficiency of all Reversible Engines Working 
between the same two Temperatures is the same — 
We shall now proceed to a very striking consequence of 
the second law of thermodynamics, which is of very wide 
application It states that the efficiency of all reversible 
engines workmg on a Carnot cycle between the same two 
temperatures is the same We shall demonstrate its 
truth by the method of reducho ad absurdum, which con- 
sists in assuming the proposition to be false, and showing 
that this leads to a conclusion which is contrary to estab- 
lished laws 

Let us suppose that we have an engine M which is more 
efficient than a Carnot reversible engine R workmg between 
the same two temperatures We arrange that M shall 
work as a normal heat engine and drive R backwards. 
This means that R acts as a refrigerator, absorbing heat 
from the cold body, having work done on it, and rejectmg 
both the heat and the work as heat to the hot body. 
Further we so arrange matters that M and R use the same 
hot and cold bodies, and that M absorbs m each cycle the 
same quantity of heat H from the hot body as R returns to 
it in workmg backwards Now suppose M produces W^ 
units of work and rejects (H — W^) units of heat to the cold 
body m each cycle To work R backwards it must be 
supplied with Wg units of work, and this together with 
(H — Wg) units of heat absorbed from the cold body enables 
it to restore (H — W2)+W2=H units of heat to the hot body 
in each cycle as arranged But smce M is more efficient than 
R, IS greater than Wg, and so the combination of M and 
R produces a continuous supply of work, which can only 
come from the cold body We see, in fact, that the cold 
body loses (H - W^) — (H — W^) = (W^ — W^) units 
of heat m each cycle, which is just equal to the external 
work done Sooner or later the cold body will reach a 
temperature lower than that of the coldest of its surround- 
mgs But it is contrary to the second law of thermo- 
dynamics to produce a continuous supply of work by cooling 
a body to a temperature lower than that of the coldest of 
its surroundings ; therefore our initial assumption is untrue 
That IS, it IS impossible to have an engine working between 
two temperatures more efficient than a Carnot reversible 
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engine working between the same two temperatures 
From this it follows at once that the efficiency of all re- 
versible Carnot engines working between the same two tem- 
peratures IS the same 

We must now show that the efficiency of a reversible 
engine working on a Carnot cycle between two given 
temperatures is independent of the amount of heat ab- 
sorbed from the hot body If H is the heat absorbed in 
the cycle AEFD (Fig 92) and W, equal to the area 
AEFD, is the external work done, then the efficiency is 


^ Let the cycle EBCF be such that the engme works 
rl 

between the same two temperatures as before and that 

the heat absorbed is 
again H Then the 
external work done is 
again W, since the 
efficiency is constant 
for a given quantity 
of heat absorbed and 
two given tempera- 
tures Thus the area 
EBCF IS equal to W 
Now consider the 
cycle ABCD The 
heat absorbed is 2H 
and the external work 
done IS equal to the 

area ABCD, which is 2W Therefore the efficiency is 

2H 

w 

or jj , which IS the same as before Thus the efficiency of 



a reversible engine working on a Carnot cycle between two 
given temperatures is independent of the quantity of heat 
absorbed. Therefore the efficiency of a Carnot reversible 
engine depends only on the temperature of the hot and 
cold bodies and on nothing else. 

The implication of this result is apt to be missed unless 
we stop to consider it for a moment Provided the engine 
is reversible and is working on a Carnot cycle between 
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two given temperatures, its efficiency is entirely independent 
of the nature of the working substance, of the mechanism 
by which it takes up and rejects its heat, and of the way 
m which the external work is performed Any property 
of matter m which heat can be converted into work can 
be used in the engme, provided that it is reversible. The 
working substance may be water, which absorbs its heat 
by changing into steam, whose expansive force does the 
external work ; or the engme may use the expansive force 
of hot air , or it may depend on the Peltier conversion 
of heat mto electrical energy, which can then be imagmed 
to be converted into work by a motor. And all these 
diverse types of engine, some practical and others very un- 
practical but of the greatest theoretical importance, have 
the same efficiency It is not surpnsmg that the second 
law of thermodynamics is of such great importance when 
it leads to a consequence which is capable of such wide- 
spread and diverse applications 

The reader should ^so show for himself that the above 
proposition can be proved by arranging for M to supply 
just the amount of work needed to drive R backwards. 

139, The Work Scale of Temperature. — ^When we 
were investigating the measurement of temperature, we 
found that all scales dependmg on the properties of a 
particular substance were arbitrary and disagree with 
one another to an extent which becomes really serious at 
high temperatures We therefore decided to search for 
a scale which was independent of the properties of any 
one material substance both to meet this practical problem, 
but more particularly to satisfy an aesthetic desire for 
the " perfect ” temperature scale We saw that the ideal 
gas scale was in some measure satisfactory, m that it depends 
on the properties common to gases as a whole rather than 
on those of one gas So far m our study of the diverse 
phenomena of heat we have not come across anything 
suitable for a non-arbitrary scale of temperature But 
Lord Kelvin quickly seized on the result proved in the 
previous article for this purpose. It is evident that it has 
possibilities, for we are dealing with a quantity, the effi- 
ciency of a heat engme, which depends only on two tem- 
peratures and IS entirely mdependent of the properties of 
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any particular substance Re-writing equation (72), we 
^ave 

t:- H, 

^ ^ Hi 

Let and 02 be the temperature of the hot and cold 
bodies respectively on the new scale Then 

E = A <f> (^1, 02), 

where A is a constant and (f{0i, 0^ is a function of the 
temperatures 0-^ and 02 of the hot and cold bodies re- 
spectively, and is entirely independent of the particular 
material substances used in the engine. 

^==/(^i. ^2), where /(0i, = i — A ^(0, 6^). 

Now Lord Kelvm defined this new scale of temperature by 
postulating that the function of the temperatures is to be 
equal to the argument In other words, temperature on 
the new scale is defined by the following equation : 




• (73) 


It is evident that this scale is independent of the properties 
of any particular substance and is therefore quite non- 
arbitrary We shall call it the work scale of tempera- 
ture, since it is based on the laws governing the conversion 
of heat into work 

Before proceeding further we must satisfy ourselves 
that this definition of a scale of temperature is consistent 
with the behaviour of Carnot engines Suppose we have 
two engines A and B, of which A works between tempera- 
tures 01 and 02 and B between 02 and 6q If we arrange 
that A absorbs an amount of heat Hi from the hot body 
and rejects Hg to the cold body, while B ab«iorbs and 
rejects Hg, we have 


Hi/H, = 0J02, 
H,/H3 = 0,/0s- 
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Merely from the mathematical form of these expressions, 
which follows from the definition of the work scale of tern* 
perature, we have by multiplication, 

H 3 03* 

But if we have a third engine C working between tempera- 
tures and Oq and absorbmg H'l and rejecting H'g, we have 

H'3 ^3* 

If we make Il\ == then H'3 = H3 In other words, 
if C absorbs the same amount of heat from its hot body as 
A does from its hot body, then C must reject the same 
amount of heat to the cold body as B does Is this true of 
Carnot engines ^ It can be seen that it is by supposing 
that the cold body of A is also the hot body of B It is 
then evident that A and B working together are equi- 
valent to C 

We must now consider the second stage in the realisation 
of the perfect scale of temperature, namely, its practical 
realisation This raises serious difficulties ; m its simplest 
form, it involves the construction of a Carnot engine and 
the measurement of the heats absorbed and rejected. 
From this the ratio of the temperatures of the hot 
and cold bodies on the work scale could be calculated, 
and if their temperatures are also measured by a ther- 
mometer calibrated on, say, the constant volume hydrogen 
scale, the relation between this scale and the work scale 
can be investigated Unfortunately we cannot even begin 
to do this, smce we cannot make a Carnot engine , reversi- 
bility lies outside practical possibility We must try, then, 
if we can calculate the heats absorbed and rejected theoreti- 
cally by using as the workmg substance something whose 
properties are known from experiment in terms of a prac- 
tical scale of temperature, such as the constant volume 
hydrogen scale We can hope in this way to find the 
relation between this scale and the work scale One thing 
that is hopeful here is that we are free to choose any workmg 
substance we please, since the efficiency of the engme is 

10 
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the same for all It was at the suggestion of Joule that 
Lord Kelvin turned his attention to the ideal gas scale, 
and he succeeded in correlating this scale with the work 
scale by using the ideal gas as the working substance in 
a Carnot engine 

140. The Relation between the Ideal Gas Scale and 
the Work Scale. — ^Let us suppose that we have a Carnot 
engine using unit mass of an ideal gas as the working sub- 
stance and that we take it round the usual Carnot cycle 

ABCD (Fig 93). 
^ Let the tempera- 

ture of the hot and 
cold bodies be 
and Tg respec- 
tively on the ideal 
gas scale and 0^ 
and 03 on the 
work scale , and 
let pa s.nd Va be 
the pressure and 
volume respec- 
tively correspond- 
ing to the point A, 
the same letters 


P 





% 


-V 


Fig 93. 


with the corresponding subscripts being used to denote 
these quantities at B, C, and D If is the heat absorbed 
from the hot body durmg the isothermal change AB and 
Ha IS the heat given up to the cold body during the iso- 
thermal compression CD, we have, by definition of the work 
scale of temperature, 

5.1 = ^ 


H, 




(73) 


We now proceed to calculate and Ha in terms of T^ 
and Tg from the known properties of the ideal gas Ap- 
plying the first law of thermodynamics to the change AB, 
we have — (the increase in internal energy of the gas m 
going from A to B) + (the external work done by the gas). 
But since the gas is an ideal gas, its internal energy depends 
only on the temperature, and as AB is an isothermal change, 
there is no change in internal energy in going from A to B. 
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• == the external work done by the gas in going 

from A to B 




V 


a 


^0 


H, - rT, log, 




Similarly, Hj = (the external work done on the 
going from C to D) 

V, V, 

= ^p d,v-= = rT^og, pj, 

Vs Vs 


. ( 74 ) 
gas in 


H, = rT, log, 

Dividmg (74) by (75), we have 


Va 



log. 

log. - 

Vg 


( 75 ) 

(76) 


We must now introduce mto our reasoning the fact that we 
are using a Carnot cycle, that is, the fact that AB and CD 
are isothermals and AD and BC are adiabatics. This 
leads to the foUowmg four equations, from which we can 
eliminate pa, pi,, p^, and pg and find a relation between 

Va, Vj,, Vg, and Vg 

Pa Va = Pi Vi 

PiVg=P„ Va 

Pa Vjf=Pg VgV. 

Pi Vi'*=pa P/ 


Dividing the third of these equations by the fourth, we 
have 


P2 

Pi 


(Va'^ _Pi 


\Vi) Pc 

\vj 


P 

From the first of these equations ^ = 


'll 

Va 


and from the second 


'Is 

Pc Vg 
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Substituting the values of these ratios in the fifth equation, 
we have 



Substituting equation (77) in equation (76), we have 



(78) 


Comparing equation (73) and (78), we have 



Let us now consider the interpretation of this result. If 
= o, = o ; that is, the two scales have the same zero 
If we further arrange for them to have the same size of 
unit by postulating that there shall be 100 degrees between 
the lower and upper fixed points on the work scale as there 
are on the ideal gas scale, then 

Tq _ ^0 

Tq — ioo 0q ioo* 

where Tq and 0^ are the temperatures of the lower fixed 
point on the ideal gas scale and work scale respectively 
Therefore Tq = 0 o ^ the temperature at which pure 

ice melts at i standard atmosphere is the same on the two 
scales Fmally, if T and 0 are the temperature of any body 
on the two sc^es, 

Tq 00 

T “ 0 • 


But Tq = 00 ; T = 0 ; that is, any temperature is the 
same on the two scales, wMch are therefore %denUcal 

There is still a third stage in the practical realisation 
of the work scale which cannot be treated fully in this 
book but which must be mentioned The ideal gas scale 
cannot be realised directly, smce actual gases only tend 
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to the ideal gas at very low pressures Nevertheless, it 
is possible to calculate from a temperature measured on, 
say, the constant volume hydrogen scale the corresponding 
temperature on the ideal gas scale This is done by using 
the measured deviations of hydrogen from the ideal gas 
obtained from the porous plug experiment, but more ad- 
vanced books on heat must be consulted for a full treat- 
ment of the calculation So we have now brought to a 
successful conclusion one of the outstanding problems with 
which we were confronted at the very begmnmg of our 
study of heat ; we have been able to conceive of a scale 
of temperature entirely satisfying to the aesthetic sense , 
we have designed a thermometer which will give the same 
reading when put in the same substance whatever it is 
made of Further, we have found a way of realising such 
a thermometer in practice And it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that in satisfying our aesthetic sense, we have 
also solved an urgent practic^ problem in the measurement 
of temperature, for the disagreement between the different 
scales IS a really serious matter at the very high tem- 
peratures at which the physicist is accustomed to work 
nowadays 

Before proceeding to some applications of the second 
law of thermodynamics, it is important to emphasise one 
point in the above proof of the identity of the work scale 
and the ideal gas scale, which often escapes attention The 
ideal gas is that gas to which all actu^ gases tend at in- 
finitely low pressure , it has a coefficient of expansion 

of — 5 — per at o® C and therefore the absolute tern- 

273 20 

perature of the ideal gas scale of the lower fixed point is 
273 20 This gas is a real physical substance, although it 
can never actually be realised But what is there in the 
above proof of the identity of the work scale and the ideal 
gas scale which compels us to use the '' physical '' ideal 
gas ? Why should we not use a " mathematical " ideal 
gas, which obeys the ideal gas equation, but has any 
coefficient of expansion at o® C we like to imagine, say, 
°C ^ All the equations from (72) to (78) are still 
true, and so the work scale agrees with a temperature scale, 
according to which the absolute temperature of the lower 
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fixed point is lOO, or indeed anything we like according 
to our choice of the coefficient of expansion of the '' mathe- 
matical ideal gas This is a ridiculous conclusion, and 
there is surely a flaw in the argument somewhere The 
solution of the difficulty is that we have no right to use the 
" mathematical " ideal gas as the working substance in 
the Carnot engine The ideal gas is used to get over the 
fact that it IS impossible to measure and experi- 
mentally ; we are justified in substituting this calculation 
for the measurement because the second law of thermo- 
dynamics asserts that the result of the calculation or the 
measurements, if we could make them, will be the same 
whatever the substance used But the second law is a 
hypothesis based on experience with heat engines and 
refrigerators using actual substances It is only valid, 
therefore, for actual substances, and so we must use the 
physical '' ideal gas as the working substance in the 
Carnot engine. 

141. The Latent Heat Equation. — ^We shall now pro- 
ceed to the application of the second law of thermodynamics 
to the phenomena of change of state, and we shall fed that 
we are able to make certain qualitative and quantitative 
predictions It is the accurate verification of such pre- 
dictions, both m this and other J&elds, which constitutes the 
chief support for the second law of thermodynamics 
We commence by expressmg both the first and second 
laws in a convenient mathematical form. Usmg the usual 
notation, 

W == Hi ~ 

Ha ~ 02 

are the two equations expressing the first and second laws 
respectively The second equation may be re-written in 
the form 

— Hg _ 01 — 0g 

Hg 01 • 

Substituting the first equation in this, we have 
W _ 01 - 02 
Hx" 02 
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If the difference in temperatures between the hot and 
cold bodies is the mfinitely small quantity d0, the work 
done in one cycle is dW, and the heat absorbed from the 
hot body at temperature 6 is H, this equation becomes 


dW __dd 

n ^ e 


(80) 


This equation is the most convenient mathematical ex- 
pression of the two laws of thermodynamics We shall 
now apply it to the case of change of state from liquid 
to gas 

We shall suppose that we have a Carnot engine filled with 
unit mass of the liquid in the state represented by the point 
A (Fig 94 ) and that 
it is taken through 
the Carnot cycle 
ABCD AB IS the 
isothermal expansion 
caused by decreasing p 
the external load on 
the piston to a value 
less than that of the 
saturation vapour 
pressure of the liquid 
at temperature 6 
The liquid therefore 
commences to evap- Fig 94 

orate and continues 

to do so until all of it has been converted into vapour, 
when it reaches the condition represented by the point B 
The necessary latent heat L is absorbed from the hot body. 
This is followed by the adiabatic expansion BC, dunng 
which the vapour will not, in general, remain saturated 
In the case of steam, for example, some of it will con- 
dense The isothermal compression CD then takes place, 
and the cycle is concluded by the adiabatic compression DA 
It should be emphasised that it is not only durmg the 
isothermal changes that changes of state occur , they will 
also happen durmg the adiabatic changes We are only 
justified %n a'pplytng the laws of thermodynamics to this cycle 
%f it IS reversible A little consideration will show that this 
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is so, both in the sense that it can be performed in the 
opposite direction and that each change in it can be 
reversed by an infinitely small change m the load on the 
piston. 

For the cycle ABCD we have 
H = L 

and dW = (t^2 — 


where and v-^ are volumes of unit mass of the saturated 
vapour and liquid respectively at temperature 6 , in 
general V2 is the volume of unit mass of the substance 
after it has absorbed the latent heat, and its volume before 
it has absorbed the latent heat , dp is the difference in satur- 
ated vapour pressure at temperatures 6 and 6 — dd Sub- 
stituting these values in equation (80), we have 

(v2 — ^i)dp 

L ~e^ 


. ^ ^ 

"• dO'^div^ — v^y • 


(81) 


This is known as the latent heat equation, and it can be 
seen that it applies equally well to the change of state 
from solid to liquid, smce we have assumed nothing in our 
reasoning which is not true of such change We shall 
now apply the equation to the cases of water and steam 
and ice and water 

In the case of the change from water to steam, we know 
that V2IS greater than L and 6 are necessarily positive, 
and so equation (81) predicts that the vapour pressure 
of water wiU increase with temperature, a prediction which 
is verified by experiment It further enables us to calcu- 
late the rate of increase For, from various experimental 
measurements, at ^ = 373 20, L = 539 4 cals per grm , 
V2 = 1677 c c , == I c c , and J — 4 186 X lo*^ ergs per 

c^orie Substituting these values in equation (81), we 
have 


dp 

le 


539-4 X 4‘i86 X 10 *^ 
373-20 X 167 


dynes per sq cm. per degree 


538 7 X 4‘i86 X 10*^ X 760 
373 2 X 1676 X I 013 X 10® 


mms of mercury per degree, 
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since I 013 X 10® d3mes per sq cm equals one standard 
atmosphere or 760 mm of mercury. 

^ == 27 09 mm of mercury per degree at 373 20® A. 

or 100® C Holborn and Henning’s experiments give 
27 16 mm of mercury per degree at 100° C , and so the 
calculated and experimental values are in excellent agree- 
ment Alternatively, as mentioned in Art 71, we can as- 
sume the truth of equation (81) and use it to calculate 
the volume of i grm of saturated steam at loo*^ C Using 
the above numbers, we obtain Vg = ^673 c c 

Turning now to the case of ice and water, we know that 
Vg IS less than for V2 is the volume of the substance 
after it has absorbed the latent heat and ice contracts 
when It melts As before L and 0 are agam positive, 

d'b 

and so the latent heat equation predicts that ^ is negative, 

that is, the melting-point of ice decreases with pressure 
It is easy to see that the converse is predicted of sub- 
stances such as paraffin wax, which expand when they melt 
Both of these predictions have been verified by experiment 
Furthermore, the actual change in the melting point per 
atmosphere can be predicted In the case of ice, we 
have at o® C. or 273 20® A , L := 79 7 cals per grm , 
Vg = I 000 c c , = I 091 c c. Substituting these values 

m equation (81), we have 


d 6 273*2 (i OOP — 1*091) 


79 7 'X- 4*iS6 X lo*^ 

273-2 X o 091 X 1*013 X IQ* 

79 7 X 4 186 X lo’^ 

— s — 0*0075 degrees per atmosphere 


degrees per dyne per sq cm. 


degrees per atmo- 
sphere 


Dewar’s experiments (Art 54) gave the result — o 0072 
degrees per atmosphere, which is m good agreement with 
the predicted value 

142 . Entropy. — ^We shall conclude this chapter with an 
account of another aspect of the second law of thermo- 
djnamics involving the introduction of a new quantity 
called entropy. It is rather a difficult conception, but 
it IS nevertheless one of the most important quantities 
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in physics, as well as being extremely useful to the engineer 
in purely practical problems 

In a Carnot reversible cycle, we know from the second 
law of thermodynamics, combined with the definition of 
the work scale of temperature, that 

dj O2 

using the previous notation But is heat absorbed 
and Hg is heat emitted by the working substance, and so 
these should be given different signs to obtain the equation 
in strict mathematical form Calling Hg negative, the 
above equation becomes 

^ ^ the whole cycle. 

^1 

H 

We define or the heat absorbed by a body divided by 

the temperature at which it is absorbed, as the increase in 

entropy of the body 
in passing from the 
initial to the final 
state. It must be 
emphasised that this 
statement is only 
true for reversible 
changes The above 
equation shows that 
the increase in 
entropy of the work- 
ing substance durmg 
Fig 95 the isothermal ex- 

pansion added to the 
increase during the isothermal compression is equal to 
nothing In other words, the entropy of the working 
substance is the same at the end of the cycle as at the 
beginning 

We shall now show that this is true of any reversible 
cycle in which the temperature is continually varynng by 
proving that such a cycle can be considered as made up 
of an infinite number of Carnot cycles, as shown in Fig 95. 
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The substance is taken round the reversible cycle ABCDA 
Let KS, MR, NP represent a set of adiabatics and 

KJL, MN PQ, RS a set of isothermals Consider 

the cycle A KLMN . PQRS A There is 

no absorption of heat along the parts of the adiabatics 
traversed, and if dH^ is the heat absorbed along KL and 
dh^ is the heat absorbed along RS, we have 

0r ^ ' 

since these two isothermals together with the adiabatics 
make up a Carnot cycle 

Summing up for all the isothermals constituting the 
mam cycle, we have 



the integration being extended to all the isothermals in 
the cycle But, as there is no absorption of heat along 
an adiabatic, this equation is true not only for the iso- 
thermals but also for the whole cycle A KLMN 

PQRS A Now this cycle can be made to coincide 

as nearly as we like with the actual cycle ABCDA, through 
which the working substance is taken, by making KL^MN 
PQj^RS • • sufficiently small Therefore for the 
cycle ABCDA, 



the integration being taken round the cycle. Now, if a 
substance absorbs a quantity of heat dH at a temperature i9, 
its increase in entropy dc}> is given by 

d<}> = ^ . . . (82) 

Substituting this in the previous equation, we have 

^d 4 > = o . . , . (83) 
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for the whole cycle That is, the entropy of the substance 
is the same at the end of the reversible cycle as at the 
beginning, or the change of entropy for the whole cycle 
IS zero 

It follows immediately from this result that the entropy 
of a substance depends only on its condition, and is quite 
mdependent of the way in which it arrived at that condi- 
tion For let us suppose that a substance is taken from 
A to B via C and returned to A via D (Fig 96) Then 
(the change m entropy m gomg from A to B via C) -f- (the 
change in entropy in gomg from B.to A via D) = o from 
equation (83) 

the change in entropy in gomg from A to B via 
C == the change m entropy m gomg from A to B 
via D 


Therefore if and is the entropy of the substance 

at A and B respectively, 
IS independent 
of the path taken and 
depends only on the 
pomts A and B Thus 
the entropy of a sub- 
stance depends only on 
its state, which, we have 
seen, is umquely deter- 
mmed by any two quan- 
tities, such as Its pressure 
Fig q 6 and volume Entropy, m 

, ,, , ^ . fact, is like the mtemal 

energy of the substance in this respect 

We may illustrate the difference between entropy and 
heat by considermg the case of the Carnot cycle ABCD 
(Fig 93) The mcrease m entropy of the working sub- 
stance m gomg from A to C via B is the same as the de- 
crease m entropy m gomg back to A via D But this 
IS quite untrue of the heat absorbed, for the heat H, ab- 
sorbed m gomg from A to C via B is greater than that 
Hj given up m retummg to A via D by an amount equal 
to the external work done Unlike entropy, then, the 
heat absorbed by a substance m gomg from one condition 
to another does depend on the path by which the change 
takes Dlace. ® 
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We can only measure difference in entropy, but, as 
with other quantities, such as height and electric potential, 
we choose an arbitrary zero for convenience, and m this way 
we can state the entropy of a substance But it is really 
only the difference in entropy between the substance 
in Its present state and that when it is in the standard 
state A substance is said to have zero entropy when it 
is at 0° C and 760 mm pressure 

143. The Principle of the Increase in Entropy. — 
We shall now proceed to a proposition of great importance 
which IS a consequence of the second law of thermody- 
namics Let us suppose that the working substance in 
a Carnot engine absorbs reversibly a quantity of heat H 
from the hot body at temperature 6 Since the process 
IS reversible, the temperature of the working substance is 
also 6 during the absorption Let us suppose that this 
absorption causes the substance to expand from a state 
A to a state B Then the increase in entropy, of 

the working substance is given by 

^6 == ^ 

But this is also the decrease in entropy of the hot body 
Therefore as a result of this revers%hle change, there is no 
change m entropy of the whole system, hot body and 
working substance 

But now let us suppose that the working substance 
expands between the same states as before, but trreversibly 
this time Since the entropy of a substance depends only 
on Its condition, the change in entropy of the working 

H 

substance is the same as before, Now if we suppose 

the irreversibility is due to the bottom of the cylinder 
not being a perfect conductor, the temperature of the hot 
body is 01, where 6^>d So the loss m entropy of the hot 
H 

body == ^ SI ace only the same amount of heat has to be 
absorbed as m the reversible case 

^ ^ 0 ’ 


Smce 
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Therefore the gam iix entropy of the working substance 
IS greater than the loss of entropy of the hot body , that 
IS, the system as a whole gams entropy in this irreversible 
change The same result will be obtained if the working 
substance is giving heat to the hot body as the result of 
an isothermal compression, or if any other cause of irre- 
versibihty is considered 

These two results are particular cases of a general pro- 
position that the entropy of an isolated system either 
remains constant or increases according as the changes 
it undergoes are reversible or irreversible. Stated 
mathematically, 

d(f> > o, 

according as the change is irreversible or reversible The 
proof of this proposition m its most general form is beyond 
the scope of this book, but can be found in Roberts* Heat 
and Thermo dynamics So we see that the necessary and 
sufficient condition of equilibrium of an isolated system 
is that the entropy should be a maximum, for then ^ 
cannot increase and so d(f> ^ o When this condition is 
reached, no further change can occur , no further trans- 
formation of energy can take place ; nothing more can 
happen The system will be stagnant 

144, The Degradation of Energy. — ^The same result 
can be arrived at in a different way, which is very in- 
structive If a heat engine working between temperatures 
T^ and Tj absorbs a quantity of heat from the hot body, 
by the second law of thermodynamics it must reject a 
quantity H, to the cold body, where 

h,-T2 

The balance, — Hg = W, is converted into work 
Hence only W units of work out of the units of heat 
absorbed are '' available *' for conversion into useful work ; 
the remainder must be rejected W is called the amount 
of available energy produced by the system having a 
total energy H^ Now 

W Hi - H 2 Ti - Ta 

Hi H Ti ' 
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This gives the relation between the available energy and 
the total energy of the system It shows very clearly 
that energy is only available m a useful form from heat 
if there are two supplies of heat at a different temperature, 
and that the greater the temperature difference, the greater 
the fraction of heat which can be converted into useful 
work, or the greater the availability of the energy 

When all the heat m the physical universe is at the 
same temperature, none of it can be converted into me- 
chanical work , there will be as much energy present 
as there is now, but none of it will be of any use for the 
practical purposes of raising loads and producing move- 
ment The physical universe will be stagnant f This state 
IS inevitably being approached, since many factors are at 
work equalising temperature difference such as the opera- 
tion of heat engines themselves and conduction This is 
referred to as the degradation of energy, meaning that 
energy is assuming a form which makes it less useful to 
us The universe is destined to die a '' heat death ’ " 

It will be seen that we have arrived at the same result 
as was reached m the previous article, which is applicable 
to the physical universe considered as an isolated system 
We can easily see that the entropy of the universe is a 
maximum when all the heat is at the same temperature 
For if ^ calories flow from a body at temperature to one 
at temperature T 2 , the gam in entropy of the universe 
h h 

which is positive while Tg < T^ So the entropy 

1 2 

cannot be a maximum while temperature differences 
persist 

145. The Statistical Aspect of the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics. — ^We shall conclude this chapter 
by considering a possible violation of the second law of 
thermodynamics, which will reveal its true nature and 
the reason for the great confidence with which its truth 
IS asserted Let us suppose that we have a chamber 
containing a gas divided into two halves A and B by 
a partition with a fnctionless door The gas in the two 
halves is assumed to be in thermal equilibrium, that is, 
its temperature and therefore the average velocity of its 
molecules is the same. But we saw m Chapter IX on 
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the kinetic theory of gases that the velocities of the in- 
dividual molecules were distributed according to a de- 
finite law about this average, and so both in A and in B 
there will be molecules whose velocities are widely different 
from the corresponding average Let us imagine that we 
can command the services of a '' demon who has the 
ability to follow the doings of individual molecules, and that 
we instruct him to open the door whenever a fast molecule 
is going from B to A or a slow one from A to B, and to 
close it whenever a slow one is going from B to A or a fast 
one from A to B In this way we shall collect all the fast 
moving molecules in A and all the slow ones in B , that 
IS, the temperature of A will become higher than that of 
B In other words we have produced a difference in tem- 
perature between two bodies originally at the same temperature 
without the expenditure of mechanical worky for the door can 
be weightless and frictionless This is contrary to the 
second law of thermodynamics This example, which was 
first thought of by Maxwell, is important, not because it 
suggests a possible way of violating the law in practice, 
but because it ultimately leads to the conclusion that the 
second law of thermodynamics stands out as the most 
certain of all physical laws For we can, as it were, lay 
odds against the second law being violated by working 
out mathematically the chance against the sorting ac- 
complished by the demon occurring accidentally The 
odds are enormous simply because in any practical case 
the number of molecules dealt v/ith is of the order of lo^^ 
If the number of individuals were small, say of the order 
of 10, the chance against violation would be quite small, 
so small that in practice it would continually be occurring 
This point is so important that it will be illustrated by 
another example in which the probabilities can easily be 
calculated 

Let us suppose that the same chamber as before is used, 
only that this time A is filled with gas and B is exhausted 
If the two halves are put into communication, the gas 
expands irreversibly from A into B until the pressures 
are equal This irreversible expansion is accompanied by 
an increase of entropy, and so it would be contrary to the 
second law of thermodynamics for the gas aU to return to 
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A again, as this would involve a decrease in entropy And 
the law of increase of entropy is a consequence of the 
second law of thermodynamics, and is regarded by some 
as the most convenient mathematical statement of the 
law Now let us suppose that there are only two mole- 
cules in the gas originally m A The probability of both 
those molecules being in A at the same time, after it has 
been put into communication with B is J or This 

follows from the fact that there are four possible distri- 
butions of the molecules between A and B, only one of 
which IS the required distribution So the chance against 
the second law being violated is 4 i, which is compara- 
tively small But if there are n molecules in the gas, the 
probability of all these molecules being m A at the same 
time is ( J)” If n is 10 2^, a typical case, this is so improbable 
as to amoimt to impossibility in practice So we see that 
the second law of thermodynamics is true, and so very 
certainly true, merely because we are dealing with systems 
consisting of very large numbers of individuals It owes 
its validity solely to this fact, and that explains its wide 
range of applicability, for the law is a law which holds 
for any large number of individuals, whatever their nature. 
It t$, tn fact, a stahsUcal law It is definitely not true for 
systems consisting of a small number of individuals And 
the reason for our certainty in its truth, for our saying that 
it stands out as the most firmly established of all laws in 
physical science, is that we can calculate the chance against 
its bemg violated and the odds are so overwhelming as 
to amount to certainty in practice There is far less chance 
of the second law being violated than there is of a child 
who has never seen or touched a piano before playing a 
Bach fugue on the first occasion it idly runs its hands over 
the keys * 

It IS interesting to connect up entropy with this aspect 
of the second law of thermod5mamics Let us compare 
the perfectly elastic rebound of a rubber ball from the floor, 
m which it rises to its original height, with an inelastic 
rebound in which, for simplicity, we shall suppose all its 
kmetic energy is destroyed and converted into heat. When 
the ball strikes the ground, it has both kmetic energy and 
also organisation of that energy, in the sense that the 
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molecules all have a common energy of motion in the same 
direction as well as the random energy due to their heat. 
In the elastic rebound, which is reversible, both the energy 
and Its organisation are preserved, for the velocity of all 
the molecules is exactly reversed in direction and un- 
altered in magnitude^ But m the inelastic rebound, which 
is irreversible, the kinetic energy is preserved as heat, 
but its organisation is destroyed, for the direction of the 
motion IS now diferent for different molecules In the 
elastic rebound, entropy remains unchanged, in the in- 
elastic case it increases So we see that entropy corresponds 
to the lack of organisation in the individuals of the system, 
or to what Eddington calls the '' random element,*' which 
remams constant for the elastic rebound and increases at 
the inelastic rebound We now see the interpretation of 
the law of increase of entropy, for it merely means an 
increase in the random element of the system This is 
an inevitable result of an interaction of the individuals, in 
the same way that the shuffling of a pack of cards increases 
their disorganisation or random element And the chance 
of entropy decreasing is the same as that of the lack of 
arrangement of a pack of cards being decreased by shuffling , 
it IS so small as to amount to practical impossibility since 
there are so many cards " m the pack in the case of 
entropy For a more comprehensive treatment of these 
ideas, the reader should consult The Nature of the Physical 
World, by Sir Arthur Eddmgton, from which the above 
treatment is taken 

To sum up, then, we divide the development of the 
second law of thermodynamics into three stages The 
first stage is the statements of the law by Kelvin and 
Clausius, which were inductions or guesses based on the 
experience of heat engines and refrigerators The second 
stage consists in the development of the consequences of 
the law to a wide range of phenomena and their confirma- 
tion by experiment m every case. And at the third stage 
comes the understanding of the statistical nature of the 
law derived from the properties common to all systems 
consisting of a large number of individuals of any kind 
It is m this last stage that the great certainty of the law has 
been established, which stamps it as the supreme law of 
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physical science It is interesting also to notice how the 
law, which had its roots in engineering practice and was 
developed primarily for engineers, has become of such 
fundamental importance and found such widespread ap- 
plication in physical science This is yet another illustra- 
tion of the prmciple that in the search into the unknown, 
no possible avenue, no clue -that is likely to be fruitful, 
can be neglected We can never be certain in what direc- 
tion the hidden treasure lies and so it behoves us to search 
all places diligently. 


Examples on Chapter XIII 

1 Give an account of a vapour-compressing ref i igeratmg 
machine, and show how its action illustrates the principles of 
thermodynamics (Camb Schol ) 

2 Distinguish between a reversible and an irreversible cycle. 
Explaa.n carefully the physical conditions essential for rever- 
sibility 

Illustrate by means of a pressure-volume diagram the cycle 
of changes in a four-stroke gas explosion engine {Oxford 
Schol ) 

3 What IS meant by a reversible change ? Show that the 
efficiency of a reversible heat engine working between two 
specified temperatures is a maximum for those temperatures, 
and deduce an expression for the efficiency in terms of the 
temperature scale you adopt {Tripos, Part i ) 

4 What IS a cycle process in thermodynamics ^ 

Compare CamoPs cycle with that of any engine with which 

you are familiar {Oxford Schol ) 

5 Establish Carnot's principle, stating clearly the premisses 
from which you start out {London B Sc) 

6 Discuss what is meant by Carnot's reversible cycle Show 
that if Perpetual Motion is impossible, the work done by a 
reversible engine for a given supply of heat from the boiler will 
be independent of the nature of the working substance and 
greater than for any engine which is not reversible 

Taking a soap film as the working substance, show that if 
the surface tension diminishes as the temperature increases a 
soap film must cool when stretched {Camb Schol ) 

7 Show that all reversible heat engines working between the 
same two temperatures are of equal efficiency. 
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Describe Lord Kelvin's absolute scale of temperature 
(Camb Schol ) 

8 Describe Carnot's engine Point out the conditions which 
are necessary to make it reversible, and discuss the effects 
produced when it is reversed 

In an ice-house, lo lb of ice would melt per hour when the 
outside temperature is 20° C , find the least horse-power 
which would be required to prevent this loss, the engine working 
between 20° C and o® C 

J = 1400 ft lb per I lb degree C , 

I H P = 33,000 ft lb per mm {Oxford Schol ) 

9 Define a scale of temperature without making use of the 
peculiarities of any selected thermometric substance 

Show [a) that Kelvin’s work scale is such a scale, and (b) 
that the ratio of two temperatures as measured on the Kelvin 
scale is identical with the ratio of the same two temperatures 
on the perfect gas scale {London B Sc ) 

10 What IS meant by {a) the thermodynamic scale of tem- 
perature, {b) the perfect gas scale of temperature, (c) the plat- 
inum resistance scale of temperature ? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of each ? 
{Camb Schol ) 

11 What IS meant by the Second Law of Thermodynamics ? 
Illustrate the way in which it can be applied to obtain quanti- 
tative results about some particular problem {Oxford Schol ) 

12 Find an expression for the change in the melting point 
of a substance with the pressure upon it, stating precisely the 
units employed in expressing each of the quantities involved 
Contrast the effects on two classes of substances, illustrating 
your answer by examples {London B Sc) 

13 Given that the specific volumes of ice and water at 0° C 
are i 0908 and i 0001 c c per grm respectively, prove that the 
freezing point of water will be lowered by increase of pressure, 
and calculate the change in freezing point for a change m 
pressure of 10® dynes per sq cm {London B So ) 

14 Show from thermodynamical principles how the rel- 
ative position OTL 2. p, V diagram of isothermals for a sub- 
stance in the solid and liquid states together depends on 
whether the melting of the solid is accompanied by expansion 
or contraction 

Indicate on p, v diagrams the shape of isothermals of sub- 
stances of the two classes {Tripos, Part i ) 

15 Show that the ef&ciency of aU reversible heat engines 
working between the same two temperatures is the same, and 
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deduce a value for the efficiency m terms of the temperature of 
the source and condenser , 

or. 

Discuss the efiect of changes of pressure on the boiling-point 
of a liquid 

Assuming that the specific volumes of water and saturated 
steam at 100° C are i c c and 1601 c c respectively, and the 
latent heat of vaporisation is 536 calories per grm , find the 
change in the temperature of the boiling point due to a change 
of pressure of i cm of mercury {Camb Schol ) 

16 What IS meant by the “ efficiency of a heat engine ? 
When is an engine said to be reversible ^ Discuss the condi- 
tions of reversibility With a reversible engine, how would the 
work got by cooling i lb of water from 100° C to 0° C com- 
pare with that got by cooling 100 lb of water from C to 
o® C ? {Camb Schol ) 

17 Either write an essay on Dntropy ; 

or. 

Show that the efficiency of a reversible engine working 
between two temperatures is a maximum, and deduce a value 
for the efficiency in terms of the temperatures of the source and 
of the condenser {Camb Schol ) 

18 The destiny of the physical universe is stagnation 
Discuss this statement 

19 Give an account of any violations of the second law of 
thermodynamics which have been suggested, and discuss fully 
the hght which they throw on the real nature of that law 

20 State the Second Law of Thermodynamics, and give a 
critical account of the way in which it arose and the evidence 
on which it IS based. 


CHAPTER XIV 

CONDUCTION 

146. Introductory. — ^We shall now bring our study of 
the subject of heat to a close by considering the different 
ways in which it can be transmitted and the laws which 
govern them. There are three distinct methods known as 
convection, conduction, and radiation. The following 
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definitions are taken from Maxwell's Heat since, in the 
opinion of the author, they form a model of what such 
definitions should be, and it is safe to say that they have not 
yet been improved upon 

" Convection is the motion of the hot body itself carrying 
Its heat with it " A familiar example of this is the central 
heating system which is so common in America and is now 
coming into use in this country A boiler full of cold water 
IS heated by a furnace and the water, on being heated, 
expands, becomes less dense and rises, its place being taken 
by colder, denser water from the radiators and the circu- 
lating system connected to the boiler In this way a cir- 
culation of the water from the boiler to the radiators and 
back to the boiler again is set up and it is called a con- 
vection current " It will be seen that the water initially 
in the radiators gets hot, not by staying in the radiator 
while heat flows to it from the boiler, but by moving on 
to the boiler to be heated and being replaced by hot water 
from the boiler The hot body in this case is the hot water 
in the boiler, and it flows to the radiator " carrying its heat 
with It " We shall not devote any further space to the 
consideration of convection, because the simpler examples 
of it are fully dealt with m elementary text-books, and its 
more advanced applications refer chiefly to Meteorology, 
which IS now a separate science, and which cannot usefully 
be dealt with in this book. 

The reader may now enquire how the cold water in the 
boiler of a central heating system itself receives heat 
That part in close proximity to the furnace gets it by con- 
duction, which Maxwell defines as ‘‘ the flow of heat 
through an unequally heated body from places of higher 
to places of lower temperature " When a poker is placed 
in the fire, the end actually in it becomes hot first and then 
the other end gradually becomes hot too This is due to 
conduction of heat along the poker Notice the contrast 
between this mode of heat transmission and convection 
There is no question of the end of the poker originally m 
the fire exchangmg places with the handle I The poker 
as a whole remains fixed, while the heat actually flows 
through it We see then that conduction can take place 
m solids as well as in liquids and gases, whereas convection 
can only occur in liquids and gases. 
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The third way of transmitting heat is called radia- 
tion, which Maxwell defines in the following way In 
radiation, the hotter body loses heat, and the colder 
body receives heat by means of a process occurring in 
some intervening medium which does not itself there- 
by become hot " This definition is a splendid example 
of the caution and the power to suspend judgment m 
the face of insufficient evidence which are essential to 
the scientific temper Nevertheless, it is in no way ambig- 
uous or confusing It is especially appropriate in view of 
the modern developments in physics Later definitions 
than Maxwell's describe radiation as the transmission of 
heat by its conversion into waves in the ether, which are 
converted back into heat again on striking any body which 
can absorb them But there are two objections to such a 
definition In the first place, a set of facts has recently 
been discovered which cannot be explained on the view that 
radiation is waves m the ether and so the nature of radia 
tion is uncertain at the moment Secondly, there are some 
physicists who still maintain that an adequate picture of 
the physical world can be formed without postulating the 
existence of the ether and so it is better to leave out such 
a term m the definition of radiation It is, in any case, 
very interesting to observe that Maxwell's definition stands 
the test of time better than do the more recent attempts. 
We shall now proceed to the quantitative definition and 
measurement of conductivity, reserving the treatment of 
radiation to the next chapter 

147. Definition of Thermal Conductivity. — Let us 
suppose that we have a portion of material of uniform area 
of cross-section A and length d and that one end of it is 
mamtained at temperature other at temperature 

02 This can be done by supplying heat at the hot end 
and removing it at the cold end at suitable rates. We shall 
further suppose that arrangements are made to prevent 
any escape of heat from the surface of the material At 
fiirst heat will flow from the hot to the cold end and cause 
a rise in temperature of the intervening parts of the 
material In fact, if we consider a section enclosed between 
any two planes P and Q, perpendicular to the length of 
the material a given distance apart, the heat flowing mto 
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the section at the hotter plane P is greater than that flowing 
out across the colder plane Q, the excess going to raise the 
temperature of the section As the temperature of the 
section rises, the difference of temperature between the 
hot end of the material and the plane P decreases, and that 
between the cold end of the material and the plane Q 
increases ; this causes the heat entering the section PQ in 
unit time to decrease and that leaving m the same time 
to increase, until these two quantities become the same 
When this stage is reached at all points of the material, 
there can be no further change m temperature of any part 
of it and the steady state, as it is called, has been reached 
The temperature of each part of the material is different, 
but the temperature of any given part remains constant 
m time To use the language of the mathematician, the 
temperature of a given point is a function of its distance 
along the length of the material and is independent of time 
It is important to notice that, when the steady state is 
reached, the amount of heat supplied to the material in 
unit time is the same as that taken from it in the same time 
and also the same as the amount crossing any plane in it 
in that time It is also interesting to observe that the 
temperatures and the heat flow are independent of the 
specific heat of the material, smce no change in temperature 
IS taking place 

When the above conditions are realised, it is found ex- 
perimentally that the amount of heat H crossing any plane 
in the material is proportional to its area of cross-section 
A and the time t As a matter of fact the reader should 
easily be able to see for himself that both of these relations 
follow from the fundamental axiom of science that the 
re-establishment of the same conditions produces the same 
effects. In this case, if lo calories of heat flow through 
I sq cm of the material in i sec under given temperature 
conditions, lo calories will also flow through another piece 
of the same material i sq cm m area m i sec under 
the same temperature conditions If the two pieces are 
placed side to side, then 20 calories now flow through 
m I sec and the combmation is equivalent to a piece of 
the material 2 sq cm m cross-section , that is, the heat 
flowing per second is proportional to the area of cross- 
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section. And the same relation can be established in the 
case of the time in the same way 

We now come to the third relation which is the result 
of experimental investigation It states that the heat 
flowing through unit area of the material m unit time is 
directly proportional to the temperature difference between 
its ends and inversely proportional to its length To sum 
up, we have, from experimental evidence, that, when the 
steady state is reached, the heat H flowmg across any 

Q 0 

plane in the material varies directly as A, t, and — % 

which IS called the temperature gradient along the 
material So we may write . 

XT \ 4 ^2 

H OC A ^ 

H = K A i . . (84) 


where K is a constant dependmg only on the nature of the 
material and its temperature and is called the thermal 
conductivity of the material 

The name ‘‘ temperature gradient is chosen for the 

Q 0 

quantity smce it is the rate at which the temperature 


changes with distance in the direction of the heat flow. 
In the same way the " gradient of a mil is equal to the 
rate at which the height of the hill changes with distance 
along the level, and the potential gradient of an electric 
field means the rate at which the electric potential varies 
from point to point 

There are many cases in which the temperature gradient 
IS not uniform, and it is then necessary to modify the above 
equation somewhat We will suppose that the direction 
of heat flow in the material coincides with the %-axis and 
that the temperature at the planes x and x + dx is 6 and 
+ ddO respectively Then the temperature gradient at 

the plane x is ^ , and the heat flowing past the plane x in 

time t IS given by 


H= ---K A 


dJd 

dx 


. (85) 
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The negative sign is inserted since heat is known by experi- 
ment to flow from points of high to points of low tem- 
perature, or down the temperature gradient, which is in 
the direction of negative x in this case 

Before describing some of the ways of finding the thermal 
conductivity of difierent substances, it is as well to insist 
on the ideally simple heat flow which is implied in this 
definition of thermal conductivity It is not the same as 
that which occurs when a poker is first placed in a fire, 
and it is not even the same as that attained when the 
temperature of any point of the poker ceases to change 
with time, since the poker is losing heat from its surface 
to the surroundings and hence the heat flowing into any 
section in unit time is greater than that flowing out in the 
same time This is an example of a very common pro- 
cedure in science , in order to understand a process of 
everyday occurrence, we are compelled to imagine and 
investigate a much simpler and therefore rarer process 
of a similar kind, in order to discover the laws which will 
enable us to elucidate the commoner and much more com- 
plicated phenomenon 

148. The Determination of the Thermal Conduc- 
tivity of Metals : A Simple Method. — ^The determination 
of thermal conductivities naturally divides itself into four 
classes 

{a) Solids which are good conductors, mostly metals 
and their alloys 

(b) Solids which are poor conductors, mostly the non- 
met^s 

{c) Liquids 

[d) Gases These are the worst conductors of all, and 
the determination of their conductivity presents the greatest 
difficulties 

We shall consider m this article a simple method of finding 
the conductivity of metals, which was designed by Dr 
G F C Searle of the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, 
as a class experiment for students. It is a simple method 
because it aims at realising as far as possible the actual 
conditions postulated in the definition of thermal con- 
ductivity 

A cylindrical bar B of the metal under test about 4 cm 
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in diameter and 30 cm long is suitably mountea and is 
fitted with a steam chest S at one end and a coil C of metal 
tubing at the other end (Fig 97) A steady flow of water 
can be passed through this coil from a constant head ap- 
paratus, and the temperature of the inflowing water is 
measured by the thermometer T4 and that of the out- 
flowing water by the thermometer T3, each one being so 
immersed in a tube that the water is compelled to flow 
round its bulb The temperature of two points on the 
bar a known distance d apart is measured by the two 



thermometers and Tg, which are immersed in mercury 
cups They may either be mercury thermometers or 
thermo-couples, though the latter are preferable since they 
need much smaller mercury cups and so disturb the flow 
of heat less The whole apparatus is '' lagged," or heat 
insulated, to prevent loss of heat from the surface of the 
bar by enclosing it m cotton wool, whose outlines are re- 
presented by the dotted lines This, in turn, is placed m 
a wooden box, which is not shown in the diagram. 

We commence the experiment by turning on the steam 
and the steady flow of cold water, and we then wait until 
the reading of all the thermometers is constant, which 
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indicates that the steady state has been reached The 
readings 6^, 6^, and of the thermometers T 2 , 

Tg, and T4 respectively are taken, and the mass M of cold 
water circulating round the coil C in a time t is found by 
collecting it in a beaker, which is weighed before and after 

Smce we did not take our readings until the steady state 
was reached and there is no loss of heat from the surface 
of the bar, we may use equation ( 84 ) So we have 

t d ^ 

But in this case H = M (^3 — ^ 4 ) since the heat with- 
drawn from the bar in time t is the same as that flowing 
past any plane in the bar m the same time 

t ^ d * 

from which K, the thermal conductivity of the metal 
under test between the temperatures 6-^ and 6 2 , can at once 
be calculated 

The method can be somewhat improved by substituting 
an electrically heated coil for the steam chest S, thus en- 
abling the heat supplied to the bar in time t to be calculated 
as well as that taken from it by the circulation of cold 
water These two quantities should be equal if there is 
no loss of heat from the surface of the bar, and so this point 
can be tested If there is any such loss, the mean of the 
heat supplied and that withdrawn should be taken as that 
flowing past any plane in the bar in the same time This 
is not strictly true, but if, as is usually the case, the error 
involved is less than the other experimental errors, the 
approximation is justifiable 

149. Forbes’ Method. — ^The advantage of the method 
designed by Dr Searle, as we have already pointed out, 
is that it attempts to realise the conditions postulated 
in the definition of thermal conductivity But it is a 
fact that it is quite impossible to do this m practice, since 
no perfect heat insulator has yet been discovered, and so 
some escape of heat from the surface of the bar always 
occurs So Forbes tried another method which avoids 
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this difficulty by allowing the heat to escape freely from 
the surface of the bar, but this introduces a disadvantage 
m that it IS no longer possible to use the simple equation 
of conductivity 

The principle of the method will be understood from 
Fig 98 A cylindrical bar of the metal under investiga- 
tion IS mounted with one end m a suitable constant tem- 
perature bath, such as molten solder, while the rest of 
the bar sticks out into the open air When the steady 
state is reached, the temperature of various points along 
the bar is measured and a graph of temperature agamst 
distance is drawn It follows from equation (85) that 

the heat flowing across the plane P in unit time == — KA — 

ClrXf 

where K is the con- 
ductivity of the 
material of the bar, 

A IS its area of 
cross-section, and 

I IS the tempera- 

rare gradient at the 
point P, which the 
reader should be 
able to see is equal 
to the slope of 
the temperature-dis- 
tance graph at that Fig 98 

pomt This heat is 

all lost by emission from the surface of the bar to the left 
of the plane P and the far end, and the amount so lost in 
unit time can be calculated if the perimeter of the bar, 
the temperature of the various pomts along it, and the 
emissivity of its surface are known, Newton's law of cooling 
being assumed to be true The emissivity of the surface 
is the amount of heat lost in unit time per unit area when 
the excess temperature of the surface over that of the sur- 
roundings is unity This emissivity has to be determined in 
a separate experiment, and then the heat lost by emission is 
equated to that flowing through the plane P, thus givmg 
an expression from which the thermal conductivity can be 
calculated. 
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We shall now proceed to the details of the theory of the 
method, basing it on the general opinion of the flow of 
heat along a bar We shall then describe the two experi- 
ments which have to be performed to enable the con- 
ductivity to be calculated 

Let us suppose that the axis of the bar of metal is taken 
as the ^-axis of a set of co-ordinates, the origin being at 
the hot end of the bar, which is placed m the direction 
of negative x, so that the temperature increases as x in- 
creases algebraically (Fig 99 ) Consider two planes per- 
pendicular to the axis of the bar at — x and — {x + dx), 
at which the excess temperature of the bar over the sur- 
roundings IS 6 and 6 — dd respectively The heat flowmg 
in unit time across the first plane in the direction of 


X 


Fig 99 



positive X — KA^. The negative sign appears because 

^ is itself positive, but the heat flow is in the direction 

of negative x The heat flowing in unit time across the 
second plane in the direction of positive x = — KA{tem- 
perature gradient at — {x dx)} If we denote tem- 
perature gradient by the letter y for the moment, then 


temperature gradient at the plane 


X = 


dx 


temperature gradient at the plane - 




dx 


dx - 


dd d fdrd\ j dd 

Tx Tx \d^) ^ “ 


<x+dx)=y+^ 


-dx 


dW 

dx^ 


dx 


Therefore the heat flowing in unit time across the second 


plane in the direction of positive x 



dx^ 
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Now the difference between the heat flowing across the 
plane — {x + dx) m the direction of positive x m unit time 
and that flowing across the plane — xm the same direction 
in the same time is equal to the excess of the heat flowing 
mto the portion of the bar included between the two planes 
over that flowing out in unit time and is given by 


- KA 


dx 


dx 


d^e 

dx^ 




dx 


When the steady state is reached, this excess is lost by 
emission from the surface of the bar By Newton's law 
of cooling, the heat so lost in unit time = 'EpQdx, where p 
IS the perimeter of the bar and E the emissivity of its surface. 
It will be remembered that 6 denotes the excess temperature 
of the bar over its surroundings 


where 


A KA^ dx='Epedx, 

d^d 


dx^ 


= 


= 


_ ^ 


KA’ 


( 86 ) 


To solve this differential equation try 

6 = Ae’"* . . . (87) 

where A is an arbitrary constant and is a constant to 
be deterimned in terms of /i, the only constant in the 
differential equation Differentiating equation (87) twice 
with respect to x, we have 


d^ 

dx^ 


= m^Ae 


d^d 

Substitutmg these values of and 6 m equation (86), 
we have 


••• Jn = ± fi. 
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So equation (87) is a solution of the differential equation, 
provided that we put m = ± ix So we see that there 
are two possible solutions, 

d = 

0 == 

The reader will appreciate that the solving of a diSerential 
equation is really a rather complicated kind of integration 
Since each integration introduces one arbitrary constant 
and a second order differential coefficient is present in 
equation (86), the solution of the equation is equivalent 
to two integrations and so must include two arbitrary 
constants The most general solution of the equation can 
therefore be written 

0 == . ( 88 ) 

where A and B are arbitrary constants, corresponding to 
the constants of integration The reader should verify 
that this equation is a solution of the differential equation 
by differentiating twice and substituting 

The arbitrary constants are only fixed when the initial 
conditions are decided upon. In this case, when x ====: — 00, 
0 00, and when x ^ o, 6 ^ 6 q, say When x = — 00, 

0 = Ae-f^^ + Be'^^ «>, 

0 = 

Since fx is necessarily positive, if 0 =# 00, then B = o. 

From the second condition, we have 

^0 = A 

So the solution of the differential equation appropriate to 
the conditions of Forbes' experiment is 

0=.0^e’^f-^ , . • . (89) 

It IS convement to re-write this in the form obtained by 
takmg logarithms, when we have 

log* e = fix + log^ 00 

or log* 6 = + fix Si constant . . {90) 

It should be noticed that equation (89) does not imply 
large values of d, smce it only applies to negative values 
of X. 
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150. Forbes’ Method : The Statical Experiment. — 

The first experiment which has to be performed in Forbes* 
method is called the statical experiment, since all the 
temperatures are stationary when the readings are taken 
The apparatus is shown in Fig 98 and consists of a 
bar of the metal under investigation, several feet long, 
mounted with one end in a suitable constant temperature 
bath and the other sticking out into the air The bar 
is left imtil the temperature of every point of it is steady, 
that is, until the steady state is reached The temperature 
of several points equally spaced along the bar is then read 
by means of thermo-couples It may be pointed out that 
It is difficult to realise the steady state in practice, since 
draughts and other disturbances cause sudden changes m 
temperature at some pomt in the bar, which are propagated 
along the bar as temperature waves and are not damped 
out for some time A graph is then drawn of log^ 6 
against and it can be seen from equation ( 90 ) that it 
shou]d be a straight Ime of slope + ac In this way the 
value of [JL can be obtained from the statical experiment. 

But and so to find K from it, it is only necessary 

to know the area of cross-section and perimeter of the bar 
and the emissivity of its surface This latter quantity 
is determmed in the dynamical experiment » which will 
now be described 

151. Forbes’ Method : The Dynamical Experi- 
ment. — ^This experiment is so called smce the temperatures 
are var 3 nng in time when the readmgs are taken A portion 
of the origmal bar is needed or, if this is not available, a 
piece of the same metal of precisely the same surface. 
That is, if the surface of the original bar is polished, that 
of the other specimen must be polished also The specimen 
is raised to a temperature as high as that used in the statical 
experiment, care being taken to see that all parts of it are 
at the same temperature It is then removed from the 
heater and moimted on two badly conducting knife-edges, 
and allowed to cool by emission from its surface Its 
temperature is read at various intervals of time by means 
of two or three thermometers placed at various pomts m 
the specimen. From these readings a graph of temperature 

II 
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against time is drawn and tangents are constructed to it 
at various points so as to obtain the rate of loss of tem- 
perature for various excess temperatures In this way 
the average rate of loss of temperature for a unit excess 
temperature can be calculated, assuming Newton's law 
of cooling to be true If the mass, specific heat, and total 
area of surface of the bar are known, the rate of loss of heat 
per unit area per unit excess temperature, that is the 
emissivity, can be calculated 

Substituting this value of the emissivity and the area 
of cross-section and perimeter of the bar used in the statical 
experiment m the expression for K the conductivity of 
the bar can be calculated The result gives the average 
conductivity between the highest and lowest temperatures 
of the bar in the statical experiment 

The theory on which the calculation of conductivity 
is based assumes both that conductivity is independent of 
temperature and that Newton's law of cooling is true for 
large excess temperatures That neither of these things 
is true is shown by the fact that the graph of log^ 6 against 
X in the statical experiment is not a straight line, nor is the 
rate of loss of heat per unit area in the dynamical experi- 
ment proportional to the excess temperature at high tem- 
peratures But the method can be applied without serious 
error by restricting ourselves to such a small length of the 
bar that the conductivity and emissivity are sensibly con- 
stant over it In this way the conductivity of the material 
for various ranges of temperature can be calculated, and 
it is found to decrease with rise of temperature 

Forbes' method is not very satisfactory since it is impos- 
sible to obtain a really steady state in the statical experi- 
ment It is difficult to keep the temperature of the bath 
of molten solder the same and to realise steady cooling 
conditions So his method has been superseded by one due 
to Professor Lees, which can be used over a wide range of 
temperature 

152, Lees’ Method for Metals. — ^The methods so far 
described are only suitable for high temperatures and 
only determine the average conductivity over a fairly 
wide range of temperature. So they are unsuitable for 
the investigation of the variation of conductivity with 
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temperature We shall now describe a method due to 
Lees, which can be used over a wide range of temperatures 
and only needs a temperature difference of a few degrees 
between the ends of the specimen , it is therefore suitable 
for an accurate investigation of the variation of conductivity 
with temperature The apparatus is shown in Fig 100, 
and consists of a copper frame M, in which a specimen of 
the material under test can be fitted This is about the 
size of a lead pencil, that is, o 5 cm in diameter and 7 cm 
long It is fitted with a heating coil D and two platinum 
resistance thermometers E and F to measure the tempera- 
ture of two points a known dis- 
tance apart The whole apparatus 
IS mounted inside a Dewar flask so 
that it can be brought to and 
maintained at any suitable tempera- 
ture 

We commence the experiment by 
immersing the apparatus m liquid 
air until it is somewhat below the 
desired temperature, when the liquid 
air is poured out of the Dewar flask 
and the apparatus is brought to the 
precise temperature desired by heat- 
ing it up with an electric current 
passing through a coil on the outside 
of the copper frame (This coil is 
not shown in the diagram ) The 
heating current is then switched on 
in the coil D, and both it and the 
P D across the coil are measured 
running until the difference in temperature between the 
two thermometers E and F is constant, when the tempera- 
ture recorded by each is measured Assuming that the 
steady state has been reached, we have 

H = KA t. 

a 

where and 6 ^ are the temperatures of the bar at E and 
F respectively, a distance d apart. 
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A IS the area of crosS’-section of the specimen, 

H IS the heat supplied to it in a time t, 

K IS the conductivity of the material between and 
YCt 

But H ~ —j~ calories, where V and C are the P.D and 

current respectively m the coil D, and J is the number of 
joules in I calorie 


VC 

j 



(91) 


Since all the quantities in this equation are known except 
K, it can at once be calculated 
There is, however, an important correction to be made 
The above calculation is o^y valid if there is no escape 
of heat from the surface of the specimen and the steady 
state has been reached The first condition is ensured 
by the apparatus being in a Dewar flask, but a moment’s 
thought Wl show that the second can never be true For 
the heat supplied to the specimen by the electric current 
flowing through the coil D is not removed completely, for 
it flows into the frame M and raises its temperature This, 
in turn, reacts back on to the specimen and raises the 
temperature of the cold end and ultimately of the whole 
of it We see that the temperature of the whole specimen 
is slowly rising due to what is, in effect, a backward flow 
of heat from the frame to the specimen. This will ob- 
viously cause the difference in temperature between E 
and F to be less than it would be in the steady state, and 
we have to find what correction to add to the measured 
value in order to obtain this " steady state ” value This is 
done in the following way. A coil P of the same resis- 
tance as D IS wound round the frame M and the heatmg 
current is passed through this, until the temperature dif- 
ference between E and F is constant, before it is passed 
through D m the mam experiment As the same current 
IS being passed through a coil of the same resistance, 
the same amount of heat per unit time is being supplied 
to the apparatus as reaches it through the specimen in 
the mam experiment The temperature difference, dd^, 
between F and E, F being now the hotter, is measured 
The same process is repeated after the current has been 
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passed through D and the new temperature difference. 
dO^y between F and E is measured Then the temperature 
difference which would exist between E and F m the steady 

state is (01 — 02) + and this value is used 

m equation (91) instead of ( 0 i — 03) Lees' experiments 
extended from — 170° C to 18® C and to a number of 
metals and form the basis of a valuable classification of 
the facts concerning the conductivity of metals 

153. Lees* Disc Method for Non-metals. — ^The earliest 
attempts to measure the conductivity of the non-metals 
showed that it is about fifty times less than that of the 
metals, and so different methods must be adopted It is 
evident that the shape of the specimen 
will have to be very different , if a bar 
is used, then it will be impossible to 
measure accurately the small rate of flow 
of heat which will be obtained with a 
reasonable temperature difference be- 
tween its ends On the other hand, if 
we try to increase the rate of flow of heat, 
we shall be forced up to a temperature 
difference which may make the hot end 
inconveniently hot or perhaps even cause 
the material to melt Reference to equa- 
tion (84) shows that if K is small, the 
rate of flow of heat H can be kept at a 
reasonable value without too big a temperature difference 
by decreasing and increasing A, that is, we must substitute 
a disc for a bar This was done by Lees both for non- 
metals and liquids, and we shall now describe his method 
for the non-metals 

His apparatus consists of three copper discs, D^, Dg, and 
Dg, and a disc M of the substance under investigation, 
each about 4 cm in diameter and i or 2 millimetres thick 
(Fig loi) The discs are fastened together and a thin 
coating of glycerine is placed between each disc to ensure 
good thermal contact A heating coil is placed m between 
and insulated from the discs and Dg, and the tempera- 
ture of Dj and each face of M is measured by thermo-couples 
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placed in small holes drilled m the edges of the copper 
discs The whole surface of the apparatus is varnished 
so as to give it the same emissivity and it is then hung 
in a constant temperature enclosure The heating current 
is then switched on and the temperatures 6^ are 

read when the steady state is reached The current C 
through the heating coil and the P D V across it are read 
at the same time 

The principle by which we shall calculate the conduc- 
tivity of the material of M from these observations is that 
the heat flowing through any plane in the disc M in unit 
hme IS equal to the amount of heat emitted from the surface 
of Dg in the same time It will be seen that we require to 
know the emissivity, e, of the surface, which we can obtain 
at once from the fact that aU the heat supplied electrically 
in a given time is emitted from the surface of all the discs 
in the same time If A^, A 2, and A 3 are the areas of the 
discs D^, Dg, and Dg respectively from which heat is emitted, 
a the corresponding area in the case of M and 9q is the 
temperature of the enclosure, we have, assuming Newton's 
law of cooling to be true as the temperatures are not high, 

"j“ ^ ^0) “ 1 “ -^2(^2 ^0) 

+ a — - — 0 ^ + A3(03 — ^o) I 

from which e can at once be calculated Using this value 
of e, we then proceed to calculate the conductivity K from 
the equation 

KA ^ _ 0 ^) I 

where A is the area of cross-section of M and d is its thickness 
It will be seen that we have included half the heat emitted 
from the surface of M in the expression for the heat emitted 
This IS because the expression for the heat crossing any 
plane of M is the average of that entering and leaving M, 
and some of this is lost by emission from its surface The 
reader will naturally wish to know the purpose of the discs 
D 2 and Dg He will be tempted to ask why the heating 
coil IS not applied directly to the surface of M. and why 
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emission of heat is not allowed to take place directlj^ from 
its surface The answer is that we can only use the simple 
equation of conductivity if the flow of heat is normal to 
the faces of the disc M, that )s, if the temperature all over 
any plane parallel to its faces is the same Since the 
material of M is a bad conductor, it is evident that this 
condition is going to be very difficult to obtain, since 
a bad conductor can support considerable differences in 
temperature without a big flow of heat The copper 
discs serve to prevent such differences of temperature from 
establishing themselves For, if such a difference is set 
up between two points of M, the same difference at once 
occurs between the two points of the copper disc in contact 
with them But copper is a good conductor, and so heat at 
once flows from the hot to the cold point through the copper 
until the temperature difference has been destroyed The 
copper discs also serve to facilitate the measurement of the 
temperature of the faces of M It would be impossible to 
do this by putting thermo-couples in contact with the faces 
themselves, but a thermo-couple inserted in the copper 
disc close to the face will give the temperature of the corre- 
sponding face, since copper is such a good conductor 

154, Lees’ Disc Method for Liquids. — In considering 
methods of measuring the conductivity of liquids, we are 
faced at the outset with the problem of eliminating con- 
vection, which will transmit far more heat than conduction 
This is shown by the familiar experiment of boiling a test- 
tube of water with a piece of ice loaded so as to keep it 
at the bottom The water can be boiled at the top for 
quite a time before the ice melts ; no convection can take 
place under these conditions smce the hot water is pro- 
duced at the top and so cannot rise any further, or for that 
fact sink and carry its heat with it to the bottom. 
Hence we see that water is a bad conductor of heat We 
can easily see that convection transmits far more heat 
than conduction by repeating the experiment with the ice 
floating at the top of the tube and the bunsen applied at 
the bottom The ice will ail melt long before the water 
at the bottom boils This experiment not only demon- 
strates our difficulty but suggests the way of overcoming it. 
We have merely to arrange that the top layer of the liquid 
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shall be hot with each horizontal layer getting cooler as we go 
downwards, that is, the temperature gradient must be nega- 
tive in a vertically downwards direction, and no convection 
can occur This device has been adopted in all methods 
for finding the conductivity of liquids and we shall describe 
Lees' disc method, which is the most accurate 

The principle of the method is to force heat first through 
a disc of a solid bad conductor of known conductivity and 
then through a disc of the liquid under test If both the 
area and the temperature gradient of each disc are known, 
the rate of flow of heat can be calculated from the known 
conductivity of the solid and used to find that of the liquid 
The apparatus is shown in Fig 102 and consists of a set 
of discs of about the same size as in Lees' disc method 
for non-metals and fastened together in the same way 
They are mounted horizontally this time and the heat 

flow is downwards through 
the liquid to eliminate con- 
vection H IS the heating coil 
set between two copper discs. 
Under the lower one is the disc 
B of bad conductor, followed 
by another copper disc D, and 
Fig 102. the disc of liquid L enclosed 

in an ebonite ring R, and a 
final copper disc Thermo-couples are inserted as shown to 
take the temperature of the faces of B and L. The surface 
of the whole apparatus is varnished and mounted m a con- 
stant temperature enclosure 

The procedure in the experiment is to switch on the 
current in the heating coil and read the four thermometers 
when the steady state has been reached Then, if K^, 
Ai, and are the conductivity, area of cross-section, and 
thickness respectively of B and the same letters without 
subscript and with the subscript 2 denote the corresponding 
quantities for the liquid and the ebonite ring respectively, 
the heat flowing across any plane in B per second 
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But this is equal to the sum of the heat flowing across 
any plane in the hqmd and the ebonite rmg per second, 
which IS given by 


KA 




... KjA^ =KA^2-^ + K,Aa 


^3 ^4 


from which K can at once be calculated This equation 
assumes that no heat is emitted from the curved surface 
of the discs B, D, and R, but the small correction for this 
can be made, if a high degree of accuracy is required 

155. Laby and Hercus’ Experiments on Gases. — In 
considering methods of finding the conductivity of gases, 
we are faced not only with the problem of convection, 
but also that of radiation For rough preliminary experi- 
ments show that the conductivity of gases is so low, that 
the heat transmitted by this means will not be so much 
greater than that conveyed by radiation, that the latter 
can be neglected Furthermore, it is necessary to enclose 
the gas in some sohd vessel, and the heat transmitted by 
this will certainly be much greater than that which flows 
across the gas ' Many methods have been devised to 
overcome these difficulties, and we shall describe the most 
recent and the most successful, that due to Laby and 
Hercus 

The prmciple of their method is to establish a uniform 
temperature gradient in a horizontal disc of gas contamed 
between two plates, the temperature decreasing as we go 
downwards to eliminate convection This simple state of 
aflairs, which the reader will appreciate is the same as that 
postulated m the definition of conductivity, is obtamed 
by supplying heat electrically to the top layer of gas and 
removmg it at the same constant rate from the bottom 
layer by water coohng It is also essential to prevent 
any escape of heat from the curved surface of the disc 
of gas and this is done most ingeniously by surroimdmg it 
with a guard-ring " of the same gas, whose temperature 
decreases as we go downwards and is always at the same 
temperature as the actual disc at the same horizontal 
plane (Fig 103) This " guard-rmg also ensures that the 
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lines ot heat flow are parallel to the axis of the disc all 
over its surface, the tendency of the lines to bulge outwards 

being transferred to the 
outside of the guard-ring 
itself The apparatus i^ 
shown in Fig 104 and 
consists of a heating coi 
placed between two cop- 
per plates Q, which are 
planed flat and silvered 
so as to reduce radiation 
to a minimum. The gas under test is contained between Q 
and another copper plate R, whose surface is also plane 
and silvered, and which is cooled by a stream of water 
passing along its lower surface In order to prevent any 
of the heat generated in the heating coil from flowing 
upwards, another plate P is mounted above Q and is kept 
at the same temperature In order to prevent any of 
the heat generated in the coil in Q from flowing down the 
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walls of the containing vessel and also to keep the lines 
of flow of heat everywhere normal to the face of Q, a metal 
ring G is placed round the outside of Q and maintained 
at the same temperature by a separate heating coil The 
gas between this ring and the outer parts of R also serves 
as the guard-nng mentioned above to prevent the 
escape of heat from the surface of the disc '' of gas under 
test, thus ensuring that the rate of flow of' heat across 
auv plane m the gas is the same and therefore that the 
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temperature gradient is uniform The plate Q is attached to 
the guard-ring by three ivory buttons, and the plates P, G, 
and R are clamped together by three screws separated by 
glass distance pieces The apparatus is made gas-tight by 
enclosing it in a stout rubber collar secured by two steel 
bands The distance from Q to R is about 6 mm and a 
temperature difference of about 20° C was used 

The procedure in the experiment is to switch on the 
heating currents in Q, G, and P and set the stream of water 
flowing past R When the steady state has been reached, 
the temperature of Q and R is read by thermo-couples 
attached to them It is interesting to notice that these 
thermometers were made of copper and constantan, the 
copper plates themselves actmg as one metal of the thermo- 
couple We calculate the conductivity of the gas from the 
equation 



^2 
d ’ 


where V and C are the P D and current respectively through 
the heating coil m Q, 

A IS the mean of the areas of cross-section of Q and the 
hole of the guard-ring, 

and 02 ^re the temperatures of Q and R respectively, 
and d is their distance apart 

A correction must be subtracted from VC for the heat 
transmitted from Q to R by radiation It is found to 
amount to about 5 per cent of the whole, and the details 
of the way in which it is calculated can be obtained in 
Roberts’ Heat and Thermodynamics or in the original paper. 

The value of the conductivity of a few t5q)ical substances 
is given in Table XI 

156 . Theories of Conduction. — ^We have already seen 
in Art 92 in Chapter IX on the kinetic theory of matter 
how the qualitative fact of conduction can be explained 
by the transmission of the greater kinetic energy of the 
molecules at the place of high temperature to that of low 
temperature by encounters between the molecules and 
actual transfer of molecules m the case of gases and liquids 
and by encounters only in the case of solids In attempting 
to place this theory on a quantitative basis, we must first 
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TABLE XI — The Thermae Conductivity of Various 
Substances 


Substance 

Thermal Conductivity 

Cals per sec per sq cm per 
unit temperature gradient 

Silver 

I OI 

Copper . 

o 92 

Cast iron 

0 II4 

Pure lead 

0 083 

Crown glass 

2 5 X lO"* 

Oak 

0 6 X 10- ® 

Ebonite . 

04 X IO“ ® 

Cotton 

0 55 X IO-» 

Mercury , 

0 015 

Water 

I 31 X IO-* 

Glycerine 

6 8 X iO“* 

Turpentine 

3 X IO“^ 

Hydrogen 

31 8 X iO”« 

Air 

5 40 X 10- ® 

Carbon dioxide 

3 07 X 10 


classify the facts we have collected so far We are assisted 
in this attempt by noticmg that good conductors of heat 
are also good conductors of electricity and vice versa 
This general resemblance between the two phenomena 
was mduced by Wiedemann and Franz into quantitative 
law which bears their name and states that the ratio of the 
thermal to the electrical conductivity of ail metals at 
a given temperature is proportional to the absolute tem- 
perature, the constant of proportionality bemg the same 
for all, or mathematically 



where K and a are the thermal and electrical conductivity 
respectively of a metal at absolute temperature T and a is 
a constant, which is the same for all metals. This law fits 
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the facts very well at ordinary temperatures, but definite 
deviations occur at low temperatures, as is shown by 
Table XII , which is based on Lees' results of K for metals 

TABLE XII — To Illustrate Wiedemann and Franz's 

Law 


X lo® K tn watts per centimetre-degree, <r tn reciprocal 
^ ^ ohms per centimetre cube 


Hetal 

Lees’ Direct Method 

- 170® c 

— 100° c 

-5o‘’C 

o*C 

18® c 

Aluminium 

I 50 

I 81 

I 98 

2 09 

2 13 

Copper 

I 85 

2 17 

2 26 

2 30 

2 32 

Sliver 

2 04 

2 29 

2 36 

2 33 

2 33 

Zinc 

2 20 

2 39 

2 40 

2 45 

2 43 

Lead 

2 55 

2 54 

2 52 

2 53 

2 51 

Iron 

3 10 

2 98 

2 93 

2 97 

2 99 

Manganm 

5 94 

4 16 

358 

3 41 

3 34 


It may be mentioned that Wiedemann and Franz formulated 
the law before Lees had done his work on metals 

We must now see if this law can be explained on the 
kinetic theory of matter The conduction of electricity 
by metals has been explained by assuming the existence 
in such metals of free electrons, that is, electrons which 
are only loosely bound or not bound at aU to any particular 
atom In the absence of an electric field "these electrons 
are supposed to possess the velocity of thermal agitation 
appropriate to their mass and temperature, in fact, they 
behave like the molecules of an ideal gas If an electric 
field is established m the metal in a particular direction, 
these free electrons will be acted on by a force in that direc- 
tion and they will commence to drift as a whole along the 
negative direction of the field It is this drift of the elec- 
trons which constitutes the electric current in a solid 
conductor It has been found possible to explain Ohm's 
law and to explain the order of magnitude of the observed 
conductivities, if it is assumed that there is about one free 
electron per atom. 
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Since the free electrons behave like the molecules of an 
ideal gas, it is evident that they will assist in the conduction 
of heat ^ong the metal For the free electrons at the hot 
end of a metal bar will have, on the average, a greater 
kinetic energy of thermal agitation than those at the cold 
end, and they will pass it on both by encounters and by the 
transfer of electrons from the hot to the cold end due to 
their random motion Assuming that the whole of the 
conduction of heat in metals is due to the free electrons, 
an expression for the thermal conductivity can be obtained 
working on these lines and this, together with the expres- 
sion for the electrical conductivity, leads to Wiedemann 
and Franz's law, the value of the constant showing satis- 
factory agreement with that determined experimentally 
We should not expect precise agreement, since some of the 
heat is conducted by the passing on of the energy of vibra- 
tion of the atoms, and we have taken no account of this 
contribution 

A very serious difficulty faces this theory, however Since 
the free electrons behave like the molecules of an ideal 
gas, their energy varies with temperature, and if there are 
enough of them it must make a contribution to the specific 
heat of good conductors and cause it to be greater than 
that of bad conductors As a matter of experiment no 
such difference is observed, although the number of free 
electrons required to explam electrical conductivity should 
cause a difference of about 3 calories per gram-atom The 
way to further progress along these lines seems barred, for 
the specific heat difficulty can only be removed by assuming 
that the energy of the free electrons is independent of 
temperature, which at once makes them unable to help 
in the conduction of heat ’ This is disappointing in view 
of the success so far obtained, but an explanation has been 
obtained on the quantum theory as to why the free elec- 
trons make no contribution to the specific heat of the 
metals It cannot be said that this explanation is yet 
accepted as true, but it is probable that a solution of the 
difficulties will be found along these lines 

No classification of the facts concerning the conductivity 
of liquids has yet been made, and there exists no quantita- 
tive theory of the conduction of heat in liauids We 
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may conclude by reminding the reader that it was shown 
m Art io6 that, on the kinetic theory, the conductivity 
of gases should be independent of pressure, a prediction 
which has been accurately and comprehensively verified 
by experiment The verification of this prediction is one 
of the triumphs of the kinetic theory, and with it we conclude 
this accoxmt of the conduction of heat* 

Examples on Chapter XIV 

1 Define thermal conductivity 

Describe a method of measuring the thermal conductivity 
of a copper rod (O and C ) 

2 Give an account of a method of comparing the thermal 
conductivities of two metals in the form of rods 

The thickness of the ice on a lake is 5 cm and the tempera- 
ture of the air is — ■ 10® C At what rate is the thickness of 
the ice increasing, and approximately how long will it take for 
the thickness of the ice to be doubled ? 

(Thermal conductivity of ice = o 004 cal per sec per cm 
per ®C Density of ice = o 92 grm per c c Latent heat of 
ice =« 80 calories per grm ) (O and C ) 

3 Give an account of the theory and experimental details 
of Forbes* method of measuring the thermal conductivity of 
a metal rod. 

4 Find an expression for the temperature at a point along 
an infinitely long metal bar which is maintained at a fixed 
high temperature at one end {Oxford Schol ) 

5 Illustrate by diagrams the variation of temperature along 
(a) a uniform bar, (6) a compound bar consisting of two bars 
of difierent materials and the same cross-section placed end 
to end 

(1) when the bar is jacketed (to prevent surface loss), the 
two ends are kept at fixed different temperatures and a steady 
state has been attained, 

(2) when the bar is unjacketed and the conditions are as 
above {Tripos, Part i ) 

6 Describe a method which can be used to investigate the 
variation of the thermal conductivity of metals with tem- 
perature 

7 Give a critical comparison of the three ways given in 
this book of finding the thermal conductivity of metals 

8 Define thermal conductivity and explain how the con- 
ductivities of {a) good conductors, (6) bad conductors may be 
measured {Tripos, Part i ) 
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g Give a detailed account of a method of determining the 
thermal conductivity of a bad conductor {Tripos, Part i ) 

lo How may the conductivity for beat of bad conductors 
be measured ^ 

'' The best method of obtaining an even temperature in 
an enclosure is to surround it with alternate layers of good and 
bad conductors Discuss this statement {Camh Schol ) 

II. Describe and give the theory of a method useful for a 
practical determination of the thermal conductivity of a liquid 
{London B Sc ) 

12 Define thermal conductivity 

The inner surface of a long hollow cylinder is maintained at 
a temperature while that of the outer surface is maintained 
at a temperature Find an expression for the heat pa'ssing 
per second from the inside to the outside surface of the 
cylinder in terms of the theimal conductivity k, the axial 
length I and the inner and outer radii a and b {Camh Schol ) 

13 Define thermal conductivity 

The inside of a hollow copper sphere is maintained at 
100° C and the outside at 0° C If the internal radius of the 
sphere is 2 cm and the external radius 3 cm , find the amount 
of heat conducted through the sphere per second when the 
steady state has been reached (Thermal conductivity of 
copper *= o 91 C G S units ) {Camb Schol ) 

14 Define thermal conductivity 

A copper tube has an internal radius of 2 cm and an ex- 
ternal radius of 2 5 cm The inside of the tube is maintained 
at 100° C and the outside at 20® C Calculate the quantity 
of heat conducted through unit length of the tube per second 
(Thermal conductivity of copper *= o 91 C G S unit ) {Camh 
Schol ) 

15 Define the thermal conductivity of a given material 

A copper boiler, the area of whose bottom is 12 square feet, 

boils away 400 lb of steam at atmospheric pressure every 
hour The thickness of the bottom of the boiler being J inch, 
find the temperature of the bottom of the boiler on the furnace 
side (The Latent Heat of steam is 540 in Centigrade units 
The thermal conductivity of copper is o 0072 in inch-second- 
units ) {Camb Schol ) 

16 Define conductivity for heat and describe briefly how 
it may be measured experimentally either for a good con- 
ductor or for a bad conductor If the air temperature re- 
mains constant at — 10° C find the increase m thickness of 
the ice on a pond between 7pm and 7am if the initial 
thickness was 10 cm (Conductivity of ice = o 005 cal per 
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sq cm per tmit Centigrade temp gradient Density of 
ice =* o 917 grm per c c Latent heat of ice = 8o calories 
per grm ) {Camh Schol ) 

17 A cylindrical tube of length /, internal radius a, external 
radius £>, and thermal conductivity, k, has its inner surface 
kept at C , and its outer surface at a lower temperature 

C How much heat is conducted through the walls of the 
tube per second ^ 

Show how this principle could be used to determine the 
thermal conductivity of a bad conductor Why is the method 
'ansuitable for a good conductor ? {Camh Schol ) 

18 An electric iron is made up of a heating grid of area 
120 sq cm pressed down tightly on a flat base of the same area 
from which it is insulated by a thin sheet of mica The thick- 
ness of the base of the iron is o 25 cm , the conductivity of 
iron IS o 14 c g s units, the power dissipated in the heating 
element 350 watts The temperature drop across the mica is 
negligible and all the heat may be supposed conducted through 
the base Calculate {a) the temperature of the element if the 
lower face of the iron is maintained at 150® C , (b) the current 
which must pass through the gnd when put on a 200 volt 
circuit (i calorie = 42 joules ) {Camh Schol ) 

19 A cylindrical bar of iron of length 10 cm and radius 
I cm has a small heating coil of resistance 10 ohms wound round 
one end The bar is jacketed so as to prevent ]oss of heat from 
the sides or from the heated end The far end is exposed to 
the air and is found to acquire a temperature of 30® C when 
a current of o 5 amp is passed through the coil, the tem- 
perature of the air being 20® C What is the temperature 
of the heated end of the bar ^ If Newton's law of cooling is 
obeyed at the free end of the bar, what is the temperature 
at the heated end when the current in the coil is i amp ? 

Conductivity of iron == o i c g s units (gram-calorie) 

Mechanical equivalent of heat = 4*2 X 10’ ergs per cal 

{Camh Schol ) 

20 A stream of water is passed through a glass tube of 
internal diameter r cm and external diameter s cm at the 
rate of y c c per second The outside of the tube is main- 
tained at 100® C , and the water enters at o® C Find the rise 
in temperature of the water as it passes through the tube, 
the thermal conductivity of the glass being K {Oxford Schol ) 

21 What do you understand by the coefficient of thermal 
conductivity ? 

One end of a cylindrical metal rod, 2 mm m diameter, is 
screwed into a copper block weighing 132 grm The other 
end projects into a steam jacket and can be maintained at 
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a temperature of loo® C The length of the exposed rod be- 
tween the steam jacket and the face of the block is lo cm 

When the temperature of the apparatus is lo*^ C , steam is 
turned into the jacket and the initial rate of rise of tempera- 
ture of the copper block is observed to be i ® C per mm 

Assuming that no heat escapes from the surface of the rod, 
find 

[a) the number of calories of heat passing through the rod 
from the steam jacket in i sec , 

ip) the coefficient of thermal conductivity of the material 
of which the rod is made 

(The specific heat of copper is o 09 cal per grm per °C ) 
[N U J B) 

22 Define thermal conductivity 

Heat IS supplied lo a slab of compressed cork, 5 cm thick 
and of effective area 2 sq metres, by a heating coil spread 
over its surface When the current in this coil is i 18 amp. 
and the potential difference across its ends 20 volts the steady 
temperatures of the faces of the slab are 12 5° C and o® C 
Assuming that the whole of the heat developed m the coil is 
conducted through the slab, calculate the thermal conduc- 
tivity of the cork 

Draw a diagiam showing how you would propose to carry 
out the experiment suggested m this example {N U J B ) 

23 Give an account of Lees' disc method of measuring the 
thermal conductivity of a liquid 

A piece of ice weighing i grm is kept at the bottom of a 
test-tube 2 cm in diameter, filled with water up to a height of 
8 cm If the top of the water is maintained at 100° C , how 
long will it take the ice to melt, assuming that there is no 
thermal communication between the ice and water and their 
surroundings^ (Conductivity ot water = 00011 cgs units; 
latent heat of fusion of ice = 80 cals per grm ) 

24 One surface of a fiat metal plate, i sq metre in area and 
I cm thick, IS maintained at 60® C , while the other is exposed 
in a room where the temperature is 15® C The emissivity 
of the exposed surface of the plate is o 0006 cal per sq cm 
per sec per deg C of excess temperature, while the conductivity 
of the metal is o 12 cal per cm per sec per deg C Find the 
quantity of heat given to the room per hour 

What conclusions can you draw from your calculations 
concerning the effect on the quantity of heat given to the room 
of (a) the nature of the surface of the plate, (b) the material 
of which the plate is made ? {N U J B ) 

25 Describe a method suitable for finding the thermal 
conductivity of a hquid. 
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Discuss the dif&culties which beset the investigation of the 
thermal conductivity of gases, and indicate how and to what 
extent they have been overcome {London B Sc ) 

26 Give a critical account of Laby and Hercus’ method of 
finding the thermal conductivity of gases Discuss any point 
of interest which has been found about the thermal conductivity 
of gases 

27 A thermos fiask, in which the vacuum has been de- 
stroyed, IS full of water at 100® C Fmd the rate at which heat 
escapes from the water by conduction through the surrounding 
air The length of the flask is 20 cm , and the diameters of 
the inner and outer vessels are 7 o and 8 o cm respectively, 
the temperature of the outer one being 15® C You may neg- 
lect the heat escaping from the rounded end of the vessel and 
also through the cork 

28 The following results were obtained m a simple 
laboratory method of finding the thermal conductivity of 
indiarubber Steam at 100® C is passed through a rubber 
tube, 146 cm length of which are immersed m a copper calori- 
meter weighing 234 grm containing 440 grm of water Read- 
ings of the temperature of the water are taken every minute 
while the steam is being passed through the tubing, and a graph 
of temperature against time is drawn, from which it is de- 
duced that the temperature of the water and calorimeter rises 
o 019® C every second when they are at the room tempera- 
ture, 22® C The external and internal diameters of the tube 
are i 00 cm and o 75 cm respectively Calculate the thermal 
conductivity of indiarubber (This makes a very suitable 
laboratory experiment for the determination of the con- 
ductivity of a bad conductor ) 

29 Discuss any classification of the facts of the conduction 
of heat and any theories which have been advanced to account 
for them. 


CHAPTER XV 

RADIATION 

157. Introductory. — We have seen that heat is a form 
of energy, and we shall conclude with a consideration of 
another form of energy, called radiation, which can be 
converted into heat and produced from it 
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The commonest source of radiation is the sun If a 
thermometer is placed in the sun’s rays, its temperature 
immediately rises, showing that it is receiving heat from 
the sun It is also evident that the energy was not in 
the form of heat as it travelled from the sun to the ther- 
mometer, since it came through empty space most of the 
way This energy, which originally existed as part of the 
sun’s vast store of heat, must have been changed into 
some form which can travel through empty space and be 
converted back into heat when it strikes any body, such 
as the thermometer, which can absorb it This form of 
energy is called radiation, and we shall study its properties 
with particular reference to their energy aspect It is evi- 
dent from what we have already said that light is one kind 
of radiation, but we shall see that there are also other forms 

158, The Properties of Radiation — The experimental 
evidence on which the simple properties of radiation are 
based can be found in the elementary text-books on heat, 
and we shall accordingly conhne ourselves to stating these 
properties and giving a brief account of the more important 
ones 

[a) Radiation travels through empty space with the 
speed of light 

ih) Radiation is converted into heat when it falls on 
any body which can absorb it 

(c) Radiation travels in straight lines 

(d) It IS reflected according to the same laws as light. 

(/3) It is refracted according to the same laws as light 

We shall now digress to consider this phenomenon of 

refraction in rather more detail, as it illustrates an important 
aspect of radiation It is well known that if a ray of sun- 
light is passed through a prism and sent on to a screen, 
the white light is not only deviated but also split up into 
the colours of the rainbow, and a spectrum, as it is called, 
IS produced on the screen If a quartz prism is used for 
this purpose, it can be shown that the spectrum is not con- 
fined to the visible region at all, but continues on each side. 
For a thermometer with a blackened bulb continues to 
show a heating effect when it is moved out of the spectrum 
beyond the red end, showmg that the sun is emitting a 
disturbance, which has all the above properties and so is 
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radiation, but is different from light. Also if suitable 
substances are placed beyond the violet end of the spec- 
trum they fluoresce strongly, showing the presence there 
of another variety of radiation These two varieties are 
called infra-red and ultra-violet radiation respectively 
from their position with relation to the spectrum Super- 
ficially they would appear to be very different from light, 
but this experiment shows that the difference between infra- 
red radiation and light is the same as that between red 
and violet light Red light is bent less than violet hght 
by the prism and in the same way infra-red radiation is 
deviated less than white light A similar consideration 
applies to ultra-violet light and visible light 

More recent work has resulted m the discovery of other 
forms of radiation, of which we may mention Hertzian 
waves, which are used in broadcasting, and X-rays, 
which are of great use in medicine and commerce. 

We shall now consider two further properties of radia- 
tion, which throw considerable hght on its nature The 
first of these properties is called interference and is 
best illustrated by the case of ripples on the surface of 
water If a needle attached to the prong of a tuning-fork 
IS made to dip mto some water and the fork is set vibrating, 
circular ripples are produced and travel out in all direc- 
tions over the surface of the water If a second needle 
IS attached to the prong of the fork, which is again set 
vibrating, it will be noticed that the surface of the water is 
covered with moving waves which are crossed by some 
patches of calm These patches, which are called inter- 
ference fringes, are stationary and no disturbance 
takes place over them They are caused by a crest from 
one needle arriving simultaneously with a trough from the 
other, or vice versa, and annulling each other Hence the 
water m that place always remains calm We may sum 
up this phenomenon by saying that disturbance added 
to disturbance produces calm, and we can see that such a 
result suggests a wave motion Without going into de- 
tails we may say that precisely the same thing has been 
produced m the case of light, m the sense that light added 
to light produces darkness For, if two narrow slits parallel 
to and very close to one another are illuminated by the 
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light from a single slit, which is in turn illuminated by a 
sodium flame, a screen placed on the other side of the two 
slits IS not uniformly illuminated but is crossed by a set 
of dark bands, parallel and equidistant, called interference 
fringes The fringes at once disappear if one of the two 
parallel slits is covered up So it is only light added to 
light which produces darkness , one source of light alone 
will not produce the effect A common example of inter- 
ference in light IS the brilliant colours seen on the surface 
of a puddle of water This is due to the fact that there is 
a very thin film of oil on the surface of the water, and 
interference occurs between the light reflected from the 
top and bottom surfaces of the film of oil Certain colours 
are removed from the reflected light m this way and so 
It appears coloured Fading in the reception of broadcast- 
ing is due to the same thing In most cases the waves from 
the transmitting station reach the receiving set by two 
paths, one set coming directly along the ground and the 
other going up into the sky and being reflected down to the 
receiving apparatus by a kind of mirror in the atmosphere, 
called the Heaviside layer If the receiver happens to 
be in such a place that a crest of the direct wave reaches 
It at the same time as a trough from the reflected wave, 
then these will cancel each other out and little or nothing 
will be heard. Fortunately the height of the Heaviside 
layer is continually changmg and causing the patches of 
silence to move also, so the receiver is not likely to remain 
in one for a very long time , fading is nevertheless a nuisance 
m wireless reception 

The phenomenon of interference suggests that radiation 
is some form of waves, and we shall now consider another 
fact, called diffraction, which points in the same direc- 
tion It is weU known that, if ripples on water pass through 
an aperture which is large compared to the wave-length 
of the ripples, they go straight on and a sharp shadow of 
the edges of the aperture is produced But if the size of 
the aperture is reduced until it is of the same order as the 
wave-length of the ripples, then they travel out in all 
directions after passing through the aperture and bend 
round the corners of the obstacles which form it Pre- 
cisely the same thing happens m the case of an obstacle. 
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This bending round the corners of apertures and obstacles 
IS called diffraction, and the rectilinear propagation of 
light was for a long time a stumbling-block to the acceptance 
of the view that light is a wave motion But diffraction 
has now been established in the case of light, the most 
striking case being the fact that there is a bright spot of 
light m the middle of the shadow of a small circular object 
cast by a point source of light Another example of 
diffraction, which serves to measure the wave-length of 
the various kinds of radiation, is the diffraction grating 
The earliest gratings consisted of a number of very fibne 
wires stretched close together on a frame so as to form a 
set of narrow, parallel, and equidistant slits The modern 
form of grating is the same m principle, although it con- 
tains as many as 14,000 lines to the centimetre If a beam 
of light IS sent normally on to such a grating, most of it 
goes straight through, but a certain amount of diffraction 
occurs at each slit and causes some of the light to be 
deviated to either side of the direct beam It also results 
in a series of spectra being produced on each side of the 
direct beam, and the wave-length of the various colours 
can be calculated from their deviation and the number of 
lines per centimetre of the grating In this way the 
wave-length of the various kmds of radiation mentioned 
above has been measured, and it has been shown that 
infra-red radiation has a wave-length of the order of lo"”^ 
cms , red light one of 8 X lo"’® cm , violet light one of 
4 X lo""® cm , and X-rays one of the order of io“® cm 

This very brief summary of the properties of radiation 
shows that it is a wave motion, and further experiments 
show that the condition which is bemg propagated is electric 
and magnetic fields At one time it was thought that some 
medium must be postulated m which the waves are pro- 
pagated, and so the whole universe was filled with the ether 
for this purpose But it has so far proved impossible to 
find out anything about the ether, and the view is now 
being put forward that there is no such thing But the 
matter is not yet decided and we must be content to leave 
it at that 

159. Varieties of Radiation. — We have seen that the 
only physical difference between the different kinds of 
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radiation is a difference in wave-length, but this may result 
in striking differences in ordinary properties and in mode 
of production For example, it is only the narrow region 
of wave-lengths l3n.ng between 4 x lo”"® and 8 x 10““® cm 
which has the property of producing the sensation of sight ; 
It IS only those wave-lengths shorter than about io“® cm. 

TABLE XIII — ^Varieties of Radiation 


Range of 
Wave- 
Length 


Mode of Production, 


Simple Properties or Uses 


Hertzian o i mm Radiated from a Used for broadcasting 
waves to 15,000 circuit m winch 

metres there is a high 

frequency alter- 
nating current 


Infra- 

8 X io~» 

red 

cm up to 

radia- 

tion 

0 4 mm 

Light or 

4 X io~® 

visible 

cm to 

radia- 

8 X 10-® 

tion 

cm 


Ultra- 

violet 

radia- 

tion 


4 X io“® 
cm to 
I 36 X 10-* 
cm. 


bodies 


ties other than those 
common to all radia- 
tion 


Emitted by hot Produces the sensation 
bodies or by the of sight, 
discharge of elec- 
tricity in gases at 
low pressure 

Emitted by certain Has a marked ejffect on 


hot vapours, no- 
tably mercury 
vapour. 


the ordinary photo- 
graphic plate , used in 
medicine for the cure 
of certain skin diseases 
and for the improve- 
ment of general health 


X-rays 


lo-’* cm 
to 10-® 
cm 


Emitted when elec- Penetrates considerable 


irons strike 
metal target. 


thickness of matter , 
absorbed by matter in 
proportion to its den- 
sity, hence the use in 
surgery and medicme 
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which have the property of penetrating large thicknesses 
of matter For the sake of completeness we append a 
table giving the wave-length, mode of production, and 
properties of the principal varieties of radiation It 
should be clearly understood that the division is arbitraiy 
and merely for convenience , there is no natural gap in 
the range of radiations which is complete and continuous 
from X-rays to the longest waves used in broadcastmg 
160. The Transference of Heat by Radiation. — In 
the previous chapter we have considered the transmission 
of heat by conduction, and it is right that we should mention 
that this IS often accomplished by radiation We have 
mentioned the case of the sun already, but we may give 
two other examples In Laby and Hercus' experiments 
on the conductivity of gases (Art 155) an estimate had 
to be made of the amount of heat transmitted from the 
hot to the cold plate by radiation This is done by 
exhausting the space between the two plates and finding 
the rate at which heat is transferred from one to the other. 
Radiation is the only possible mechanism in this case, and 
it IS interesting to note that the transmission is done 
entirely by infra-red radiation, as the temperature of the 
plates IS too low for them to emit any visible radiation 
Another common case of the transmission of heat by 
radiation is the domestic coalfire It cannot be convection, 
since the smoke indicates the direction of the convection 
current, which is, or should be, up the chimney It is 
not conduction, since a fire-screen of glass immediately 
cuts off most of the heat If the mechanism were con- 
duction, the substitution of a layer of glass, a fairly good 
conductor, for a layer of very badly conducting air would 
result in an increase in the heat transmitted So the 
mechanism must be radiation and it is interesting to notice 
that most of the heat is transmitted by the infra-red waves, 
as the light gets through the glass screen. 

This fact illustrates a point which is of some importance 
in experiments on radiation We see that glass is trans- 
parent to light while opaque to infra-red radiation Any 
lenses or prisms used in experiments on the infra-red must 
be made of quartz, rock-salt, fluorspar, or sylvine, all of 
which are transparent both to the visible and the infra- 
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red On the other hand, a solution of iodine in carbon 
disulphide is opaque to light while transparent to the infra- 
red Great progress has been made in recent years in the 
manufacture of special kinds of glass which are transparent 
only to a particular region of the spectrum This has 
opened up the possibility of secret signalling with infra- 
red waves This requires a powerful source of infra-red 
radiation, which can only be obtained from a source which 
is so hot that it also emits light But the light, which 
would spoil the secrecy, is cut out by the screen of special 
glass transparent only to the infra-red A corresponding 
improvement has also been made in the development of 
photographic plates sensitive to the radiation of particular 
regions of the spectrum The original plate was sensitive 
only to the ultra-violet and to a smaller extent to the 
visible, but plates can now be procured which will give 
good photographs of the infra-red region of spectra These 
developments have made it possible to obtain the long 
distance photographs taken with infra-red radiation which 
have begun to appear in The T%mes and other papers 
recently 

161 . Provost’s Theory of Exchanges. — ^We shall now 
turn to the problem which wiU engage our attention for 
the rest of this chapter, namely, how the quantity and 
quality of the radiation emitted per unit area per 
unit time by a tiody depend on the nature of its 
surface and its temperature. We mean by the quantity 
of the radiation the total number of ergs emitted as radia- 
tion We mean by the quality how the quantity is dis- 
tributed among the different wave-lengths , we shall give 
a quantitative definition of this later (Art 163) Before 
we can tackle this problem, we must enquire more closel}^ 
into the process of the transfer of heat by radiation 

If a hot body is placed in a room, it immediately cools 
down to the temperature of the surroundings, after which 
its temperature remains constant Part of the loss of heat 
IS due to convection and conduction, but some is due to 
radiation When the body reaches the temperature of 
the surroundings does this radiation cease, as the convec- 
tion and conduction do ^ If we bear in mind that the 
same result would be obtained if the hot body were separated 
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from Its surroundings by a vacuum, we shall see that it is 
contrary to the established scientific attitude to suppose 
that it does For what causes the hot body to start radiat- 
ing when it IS placed in the enclosure ^ How can the sur- 
roundings have any influence on it when they are separated 
from it by a finite amount of empty space ^ What causes 
It to stop radiating when it has reached the temperature 
of the surroundings ^ The temperature of the surroundings 
has got to influence the body at a finite distance away m 
empty space if we take the view that radiation only occurs 
between two bodies at different temperatures This in- 
volves the acceptance of action at a distance which is re- 
pugnant to a scientific man, as it implies that either there 
IS no mechanism or it cannot be known So we suppose 
that all bodies whose molecules are in motion, that is, which 
are above the absolute zero, are continually radiating In 
the case we are considering, the hot body radiates more 
energy than it absorbs from that received by it from the sur- 
roundings On the whole it loses heat and so cools down 
This continues until it reaches the same temperature as the 
surroundings, when it radiates as much energy as it ab- 
sorbs from that received by it from the surroundings 
Consequently there is now no net loss or gam of heat and 
so the temperature of the body remains constant We 
see that the equilibrium is dynamic, as is the case with 
a saturated vapour (Art 94 ) This view of radiation was 
first put forward by Prevost and is known as PrevosPs 
theory of exchanges It may be summed up by sa 3 nng 
that it asserts that we only observe the net result of the 
exchange of radiation between the body and its sur- 
roundings This view of radiation is adopted, firstly, 
because it fits the facts, and secondly, because it is more 
in accordance with the scientific attitude than the alter- 
native view, that radiation only occurs when there is a 
temperature difference between two bodies 

162. Absorption and Emission of Radiation. — ^Merely 
common experience tells us that both the quantity and 
quality of the radiation emitted by a body change with 
its temperature For example, as a poker is heated up, 
it not only gives off more radiation, as we can teU by holding 
it near to our hand, but it starts at a certam temperature 
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to emit red light, which was absent at a lower temperature. 
But, postponing the consideration of the effect of tempera- 
ture until later, how does the emission of radiation at a 
given temperature depend on the nature of the body ^ 
To make the question quite definite, how does the amount 
of radiation measured in ergs emitted per sq cm per second 
at a given temperature depend on the nature of the emitter ? 
In the first place it depends only on the nature of the sur- 
face of the emitter The effect of different surfaces was 
investigated by Leslie, using a Leslie cube as the source 
and a thermopile to measure the radiation (Fig 105) 
The Leslie cube consists of a hollow metal cube, whose 
four vertical faces are coated with different substances, 
one being lampblacked, one polished, one painted white, 



Fig 105 


and the fourth left untreated The thermopile is a set 
of thermo-couples in series mounted so that the hot junc- 
tions all face one way and can be exposed to the radiation, 
while the cold junctions face the other and are enclosed 
to keep them at a constant temperature Radiation 
falling on the thermopile raises its temperature until it 
loses heat to the surroundings as fast as it is receiving 
it from the source of radiation The difference of tem- 
perature so produced is proportional to the amount of 
radiation received per second, and this temperature differ- 
ence IS proportional to the current produced in the gal- 
vanometer. So we may take the deflection of the gal- 
vanometer as a measure of the amount of radiation falling 
on the thermopile per second. The cube is filled with 
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boiling water and stood such a distance from the ther- 
mopile that the largest measurable deflection is obtained 
with the lampblack surface facing the thermopile This 
deflection is noted, and the polished surface is now turned 
to face the thermopile and the deflection obtained in this 
case is noted The same process is repeated for the re- 
maining two faces, the deflections being a measure of the 
relative amounts of radiation emitted per sq cm per second 
from the various surfaces when at the temperature of boiling 
water It is found that if we arrange the surfaces m order 
of descending emissive power the following order is ob- 
tamed ' lampblack, untreated surface, painted white, and 
polished 

The absorptive power of a given surface may be defined 
as the fraction of the radiation incident on the surface 
which it absorbs This quantity can be compared for 
different surfaces by the following method Coat the bulb 
of a thermometer with one of the surfaces to be tested, 
say lampblack, heat it up to the highest temperature at 
which it is to be used and place it in the open air, take its 
temperature at suitable intervals of time and draw up a 
cooling curve Now mount the thermometer at a suitable 
distance from a given source of radiation, which is focussed 
on to the bulb by a lens The blackened bulb will absorb 
a certain fraction of the radiation which falls on it and this 
will raise its temperature until it is so hot that it loses 
as much heat by cooling as it is absorbing from the incident 
stream of radiation The steady temperature so attained 
is read, and from the cooling curve, the loss of tem- 
perature per second at this temperature can be read off 
If W is the water equivalent of the bulb, then Wd^ is the 
amount of radiation absorbed by the bulb per second 
This whole experiment is repeated in the case of all the 
surfaces to be tested, a fresh cooling curve being taken for 
each surface, since the rate of loss of temperature at a 
given temperature varies for each surface Then, if $2 is 
the rate of loss of temperature at the steady temperature 
reached by the thermometer when its bulb is silvered and 
exposed to the same source of radiation under the same 
conditions as before, the radiation absorbed per second is 
Since the amount of radiation faUmg on the bulb m 
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each case is the same, the ratio of the absorbing powers 
of lampblack and silver is 

The result obtained is striking, namely, that those sub- 
stances which are good emitters are also good absorbers, 
while bad emitters are bad absorbers If the surfaces 
are arranged in order of descending emissive power that is 
also the order of descending absorbing power 

The reader should not be confused by this result which 
may appear, at first sight, contradictory He will see 
that this IS not the case if he remembers that the words 

absorption and emission do 
not refer to the net observed 
gam in heat and the net 
observed loss in heat but to 
the total absorption, quite 
apart from what the surface 
may be emitting at the same 
time, and to the total emis- 
sion, quite apart from what 
the surface may be absorb- 
ing simultaneously One con- 
sequence of this law ts that 
all bod'ies come to the same 
temperature if exposed to the 
same radiation stream, pro- 
vided that they can only gain 
and lose heat by radiation For, if the surface of one body 
absorbs r times as well as that of another, it will obtain r 
times as much heat in a given time as the other But it 
will only reach the same temperature, for it will then be 
emitting r times as much heat as the other and so will be 
in equilibrium This condition is not usually realised in 
experiments on radiation, as they are not performed in a 
vacuum, and so most of the loss of heat is due to convec- 
tion and conduction m the surrounding air 

This conclusion has been verified by Ritchie in another 
way, and a recent modification of his experiment is illus- 
trated in Fig- io6. Two tin plates are taken, A being 


Iron 
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lampblacked and D polished A copper wire is soldered 
on to each plate so as to form a thermo-couple and the 
ends are ]omed to a galvanometer, the circuit being com- 
pleted by an iron wire. So long as the two plates remain 
at the same temperature, no current will flow in the 
thermo-electric circuit and so the galvanometer will re- 
gister no deflection We start with the two plates at the 
same temperature and insert symmetrically between them 
a Leslie cube filled with boiling water, the polished face B 
being towards the lampblacked plate A and the lamp- 
blacked face C towards the polished plate D When this 
IS done, no deflection is produced in the galvanometer, 
showing that A and D are still at the same temperature 
Let us suppose that C emits r times as much radiation 
per second as B Then D receives r times as much radia- 
tion as A per second But since the temperature of D 
remains the same as that of A, it must absorb the same 
amount of radiation as A per second Since r times as much 
radiation falls on it per second, its absorbing power must 
be r times less than that of A Hence the zero deflection 
of the galvanometer indicates that if lampblack emits 
r times as well as a polished surface, it also absorbs r times 
as well That is, a good absorber is a good emitter In 
view of the nature of the apparatus used, too much reliance 
cannot be placed on the quantitative aspect of the result 
A number of interesting examples of this result can 
be given Iron is evidently a better absorber than glass 
for visible radiation, and it is observed that an iron wire 
glows much more brightly than a thin piece of glass when 
placed in the same flame. If a piece of porcelain with a 
pattern which resists heat is raised to incandescence, it 
Will be found that the pattern is reversed, those parts which 
look darkest when it is cold glowing the most brightly 
when it IS hot It will be shown below that this relation 
IS true not only of radiation as a whole but of each individual 
wave-length Now red glass looks red because it absorbs 
blue light strongly, consequently it should look blue when 
it is heated up The author has never actually seen this 
effect, as any coloured glass he has been able to obtain 
has edways had its colourmg matter destroyed at high 
temperature. 
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It should be noticed that our experiments show that 
the ratio of the absorbing power of two surfaces at a given 
temperature is the same as that of their emissive powers 
at the same temperature But, in all the above examples, 
the emission occurs at a higher temperature than the ab- 
sorption The fact that the results are in accordance with 
our anticipations shows that the absorbing power of sur- 
faces does not alter radically with temperature. We shall 
now show that the above facts of emission and absorption 
can be explained on Provost's theory of exchanges 

163. The Radiation in a Uniform Temperature En- 
closure. — ^We have seen above that the amount of radiation 
emitted per sq cm per second by a given body depends 
not only on its temperature but aJso on the nature of the 
surface We now wish to conj&ne ourselves solely to the 
problem of how the quantity and quality of radiation 
depend on the temperature, and so it is desirable to find 
a very general kind of radiation, not one peculiar to a 
particular type of surface With this end in view we 
shall proceed to the consideration of the radiation in an 
enclosure impervious to heat, whose walls are maintained 
at a constant temperature We shall show first of all that 
both the quantity and quality of the radiation in such 
an enclosure depend only on its temperature and are 
entirely independent both of the nature of the w^lls and 
of any substances which may be Inside it. 

Let us suppose that we have two such uniform temper- 
ature enclosures A and B joined by a tube, which is normally 
closed by a plate impervious to all radiation, and that the 
number of ergs of radiation mice of A is greater than 
that in B although they are both at the same temperature 
This quantity is called the energy density of the radia- 
tion in the enclosure If we suppose that the window 
is replaced for a certain time by one transparent to all 
radiation, it is evident that since more radiation falls on 
it from A than from B, there vull be on the whole a passage 
of radiation from A to B Now replace the window 
impervious to all radiation agam and allow A and B to 
settle into equihbrium with their radiation streams once 
more. The energy density m A is less than that corre- 
sponding to its temperature, and so the walls will on the 
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whole give radiation to the space in the enclosure and sa 
will cool down The precise opposite will happen in the 
case of B The difference of temperature between B and 
A which we have produced can be made to supply mechan- 
ical work, which has been derived from a source of heat 
originally aU at one temperature Alternatively we have 
created a temperature difference between the two enclosures 
A and B without the expenditure of energy Either way 
of looking at the matter shows that it is contrary to the 
second law of thermodynamics, and so our origmal assump- 
tion that the energy density of radiation in A was different 
from that in B is incorrect In fact, the energy density 
of the radiation in a uniform temperature enclosure depends 
only on its temperature and is entirely independent of the 
nature of the walls or of the presence of other bodies in 
the enclosure 

What we have proved for radiation as a whole can also 
be established for each infinitesimal band of wave-lengths 
mto which the radiation can be divided merely by sub- 
stituting for the window transparent to all wave-lengths 
one transparent only to the band of wave-lengths in question. 
Hence the energy density of radiation and that associated 
with each wave-length of the radiation in a uniform tem- 
perature enclosure depends only on its temperature , that 
IS, both the quantity and quality of this radiation depend 
only on the temperature of the enclosure Such radiation 
is unique, and we should expect its dependence on tem- 
perature to be the simplest of all possible radiations. 

164. Kirchhofif’s Law. — ^We shall now use the above 
result to establish a relation between the emissive and 
absorptive powers of a substance Let eji , dA be the amount 
of radiation measured in ergs lying between wave-lengths 
A and A + emitted per sq cm per second by a given 
body A at temperature T It is called the emissive power 
of A for the wave-length A at temperature T. The 
absorptive power of the body at temperature T for 
radiation lying between wave-lengths A and A -f- is 
defined as the fraction of such radiation fallmg on the body 
which It absorbs at that temperature Let the body be 
placed in a uniform temperature enclosure at temperature 
T. We have ]ust shown that its presence does not affect 

12 
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the radiation stream in the enclosure, and so it must restore 
to it by emission whatever it takes from it by absorption, 
when it IS in equilibrium If dQ is the amount of radiation 
lying between wave-lengths A and X + dX falling on i sq 
cm of A per second, then it absorbs a^. dQ ergs of this 
radiation per sq cm per second It emits dX ergs 
per sq cm per second These two must be equal. 

•• dX = dQ, 
dX* 

which is the same for all substances Hence 

— = constant. 

^A 

This is called Kirchhoff’s law. Its interpretation is 
simply that good emitters are good absorbers, which is 
what Ritchie's experiment showed Only Kirchhoffs 
law asserts that the relationship is quantitatively exact, 
which is more than the experiment could demonstrate 
with certainty 

We have mentioned a number of interesting examples 
of Kirchhoff's law before, but we may add one classic 
example here When sodium vapour is made to emit 
light, Its visible spectrum consists only of two lines close 
together in the yellow, that is, it is a good emitter for just 
these two wave-lengths By Kirchhoff's law these are 
the only two wave-lengths which it should absorb If 
the light from an arc lamp is passed through relatively 
cool sodium vapour and analysed in a spectrometer, the 
continuous spectrum is found to be crossed by two dark 
lines in precisely the same position as the yellow lines in 
the emission spectrum of sodium All the sodium " 
yellow light emitted by the arc lamp is absorbed by the 
cool sodium vapour, whose condition is thereby changed 
until it emits as much as it is absorbing But the light 
emitted by the sodium vapour spreads out equally in all 
directions and so only a small fraction finds its way to the 
slit of the spectrometer, which therefore receives much 
less of the sodium yellow light than it would in the absence 
of the vapour So the yellow lines look dark by comparison 
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with the rest of the spectrum, though they are not absolutely 
black , It is merely a matter of contrast This is the 
explanation of the Fraunhofer lines m the solar spectrum 
and of the dark lines in the spectra of the stars, and it is 
by the analysis of such spectra that we can tell of what 
elements the cool atmosphere surroundng a star is composed 
The light from the stars carries its own message, and what 
a tale it can unfold when we learn to read the language in 
which it IS written ^ 

165. Full Radiation or Black Body Radiation. — We 
have seen the unique character of the radiation in a uni- 
form temperature enclosure and we must now consider 
another aspect of it Let us suppose that a body which is 
a complete absorber for every wave-length is placed in 
the enclosure , such a body is called a black body, since 
it would appear black by whatever light it was viewed 
It does not affect the radiation stream in the enclosure 
and so it must restore to it by emission what it takes from 
It by absorption But it absorbs the whole stream com- 
pletely and so it emits a radiation stream identical in both 
quantity and quality with that in the enclosure So the 
radiation m a uniform temperature enclosure is sometimes 
called black-body radiation, since it is identical with 
that emitted by a black body Moreover, since a black 
body has the maximum absorbing power for every wave- 
length, by Kirchhoff's law its emission is the greatest pos- 
sible for every wave-length at any given temperature 
So the radiation it emits and that inside in a uniform 
temperature enclosure is also known as full radiation. 

All this IS very mterestmg, but quite useless if we cannot 
obtain this full radiation for practical investigation It 
IS obvious that we cannot carry on experimental investiga- 
tions inside a uniform temperature enclosure at any appreci- 
able temperature, but we can reproduce the radiation in 
such an enclosure if we can only produce a black body 
We can get as near to this as we like by taking an enclosure 
lampblacked on the inside and making a small hole in it 
The hole ttself, not the walls of the enclosure, is to be re- 
garded as the surface of the black body It can be seen 
that almost all the radiation entering the hole will be ab- 
sorbed by the lampblacked interior ; most of the small 
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amount which is diffusely reflected will strike another 
part of the interior and only a very small fraction will 
emerge from the hole again This fraction can be made as 
small as we please by making the hole small enough If 
such an enclosure is heated to a uniform temperature, the 
radiation which issues from the small hole is as nearly as 
we like identical with full radiation It must be emphasised 
that m a practical investigation care must be taken that 
mly radiation issuing from the hole must be allowed to 
reach the measuring instrument, which must be screened 
from any which may be emitted from the walls of the 
enclosure 

166. The Measurement of Radiation. — In order to 
determine the relation between fuU radiation and the tem- 
perature of the body emitting it, we require instruments 
to measure radiation Since radiation is merely a form 
of energy, which can easily be converted into heat by causing 
it to fSll on any body which can absorb it, the problem 
really resolves itself into the construction of a suitable 
instrument for measuring a small quantity of heat, that is, 
a small rise in temperature The blackened bulb of an 
ordinary liquid thermometer was soon replaced by a dif- 
ferential air thermometer depending on the expansion of 
air when heated This, in turn, was superseded by the 
thermopile, which depends on the E M F produced in a 
circuit consisting of two different substances when the 
junctions are at different temperatures This instrument 
has been brought to the highest degree of sensitiveness by 
Boys in his radio-micrometer, which is a combination of 
a thermo-couple and a very sensitive galvanometer All 
of these instruments are rather for the detection of radiation 
and a rough measurement of it than a precise measure of 
the number of ergs of radiation falling on the instrument 
per second We shall now describe two instruments, one, 
the Lummer-Kurlbaum bolometer, whose readings are 
proportional to this quantity, and another which measures 
it absolutely. 

167. The Lummer - Kurlbaum Bolometer. — The 

Lummer-Kurlbaum bolometer, which is an improvement 
on the ongmal instrument due to Langley, depends on the 
mcrease of the resistance of a piece of platinum when heated 
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It consists of four, identical, very thin strips of platinum of 
the form shown in Fig xoya and suitably mounted in slate 
frames as shown in Fig The strips are only o 0005 




mm. thick so as to have the minimum thermal capacity 
for a given surface area , this causes the bolometer to reach 
its equilibrium temperature in the shortest possible time 
when exposed to radiation To increase the sensitivity the 
strips are lampblacked so as to 
make them absorb as much as 
possible of the radiation falling 
on them 

One strip Bjj is moimted be- 
hind another so that its 
lengths of platinum cover the 
spaces of the other strip, thus 
ensuring that no radiation is 
lost These two strips are 
mounted m opposite arms of a 
Wheatstone bridge (Fig 107c), 
the remaining two arms being 
completed by the other two 
strips B3 and B4, which are 
mounted in a case to shield 
them from radiation By this 
arrangement twice as much radiation falls on the bolometer 
as with a single strip of platinum, and by the arrangement 
of the strips in the Wheatstone bridge the effect of the 
change m resistance is doubled The bridge 1$ balanced by 
the shdmg contact with all the four strips shielded from 
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radiation and it is then found that, if and Bg are exposed 
to the stream of radiation under test, the deflection of the 
galvanometer due to the upsetting of the balance of the 
bridge is proportional to the amount of radiation falling on 
the bolometer in unit time This is solely due to the fact 
that the rise in temperature of the strips and the disturb- 
ance of the balance are both small, and so the relation be- 
tween the quantities concerned is approximately linear for 
such a small range of variation 

This instrument is suitable for measuring the amount of 
radiation in the whole of the spectrum emitted by a body , 
if we wish to measure the amount confined to a narrow 
region of wave-lengths, we use a line bolometer, which con- 
sists essentially of one narrow strip of blackened platinum 
contained in a Wheatstone bridge arrangement We 
form a spectrum of the black body radiation by a reflection 
grating and place the line bolometer in it, when it measures 
the amount of radiation emitted per second lying between 
those wave-lengths which fall on the bolometer 

168. An Absolute Bolometer. — ^We shall describe the 
modification of the Angstrom pyrheliometer due to Cob- 
lentz as our instrument for measuring the number of 
ergs of radiation falling on it per second It consists of two 
blackened strips of platinum suitably mounted, so that one 
can be exposed to the stream of radiation to be measured, 
while the other is shielded from it but can have an electric 
current passed through it. One 3 unction of a thei mo-couple 
is attached to the back of one strip and the other to the 
other Both strips are shielded from radiation to start 
with, and no current is registered on the galvanometer con- 
nected to the thermo-couple One strip is then exposed 
to the radiation under test and such a current is passed 
through the other as to keep the deflection of the galvano- 
meter zero This means that the temperature of the two 
strips IS remaining the same, and therefore that the electric 
current is supplying energy to the one strip at the same 
rate as radiation is falling on the other But we can easily 
measure the electrical energy supplied to the strip by 
measuring the current in amperes passing through it and 
the P D m volts across it, their product giving the amount 
of radiation in joules falling on the instrument per second. 
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169. Relation between the Quantity and Quality of 
Full Radiation and Temperature. — ^The law which is 
found to relate the quantity of full radiation and tempera- 
ture was arrived at by a consideration of the results of an 
elaborate set of experiments by Dulong and Petit on the 
rate of cooling of a hot body They found in the first place 
that their results were consistent with an expression of 
the form 

V - me) -/(0o)}. 

where V is the rate of loss of temperature of the hot body 
when it is at a temperature C in an enclosure at a tem- 
perature ^0° C may be pointed out that this supports 
Prevost's theory of exchanges, for it tacitly assumes that 
the observed loss of heat is really the difference in the heat 
radiated by the hot body and that absorbed from its 
surroundings If the first view of radiation we took m 
this chapter were true, it should be possible to express 
the rate of cooling of a hot body as a function of its excess 
temperature over that of the surroundings, which has not 
been done for large values of the excess temperature, such 
is ioo° C 

Dulong and Petit proposed an exponential form for f{6) 
and this fitted their results quite well, but a Russian, 
Stefan, on examining their results, found that they accorded 
even better with the equation 

V = - To"), 

where T is the absolute temperature of the hot body in an 
enclosure at absolute temperature Tq This means that 
the amount of energy E in ergs radiated per sq cm per 
second by a black body at absolute temperature T is given by 

E = aT^ . . (92) 

where a is a constant This is called Stefan’s law, but 
since Dulong and Petit did not use a black body in their 
work, further experiments with such a body are required 
both to see if the law is true in its case and also to determine 
Stefan's constant, o- 

An accurate series of experiments for this purpose has 
recently been carried out by Coblentz using an electrically 
heated black body, whose temperature was measured by 
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a thermo-couple. The amount of radiation emitted by the 
black body was measured by the modified pyrheliometer 
described in the previous article This measures the amount 
of radiation failing on the pyrheliometer in one second, and 
from its area, that of the black body, and their distance 
apart, the amount of radiation emitted by the black body 
per sq cm per second can be calculated The experiment 
consists essentially in measuring the difference in the amount 
of radiation absorbed by the pyrheliometer when it is re- 
ceiving radiation from the black body at temperature 
and when the hole in the enclosure constituting the black 
body IS closed by a water-cooled shutter at temperature Tg 
From this, Q, the difference in the energy radiated per 
sq cm per second by the black body and the water-cooled 
shutter can be calculated Then, if Stefan's law is true for 
a black body, 

Q = a(T,* - T,*) 


Coblentz found that this equation was obeyed for ten^- 
peratures up to 1600° C and therefore Stefan's law is true 
for that range of temperature His value for a was 
5-72 X io~^ ergs per sq cm per second per degree ^ 

We may mention, in conclusion, that Stefan's law has 
been derived theoretically by Boltzmann He was able 
to obtain a relation between the energy density of full 
radiation and its temperature by applying the second law 
of thermodynamics to a heat engine in which radiation 
was the working substance. It can act as such because 
it can carry energy and can do external work by virtue 
of the pressure it exerts on any surface which reflects 
or absorbs it Boltzmann found that the energy density 
of full radiation is proportional to the fourth power of the 
absolute temperature of the enclosure It is a simple matter 
to show that this leads to Stefan's law 

In a previous article (Art 164) we have defined d)^ 
as the amount of radiation lying between wave-lengths A 
and A 4- emitted per sq cm per second by a body at 
a temperature T Our next problem is to investigate how 
for a black body depends on A and on T, m other words, 
to see how the energy of full radiation is distributed among 
the different wave-lengths at various temperatures. Very 
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briefly, this is done by forming a spectrum of the radiation 
of a black body at a given temperature with a reflection 
grating and measuring the distribution of energy with a 
line bolometer The results obtained at various tempera- 
tures are shown in Fig xo8 and from these curves two 
laws can be induced They are 

A^T = constant, . , . (93) 

where is the wave-length at which is a maximum 
at temperature T This is known 
ELS Wien’s law, and means that 
as the temperature increases, the 
bulk of the radiation emitted 
tends to be associated with 
shorter wave-lengths It ac- 
counts for the fact that as the ^ 
temperature of a body is raised, 
it emits first of all only infra-red ^ 
radiation, then red light, then ^ 
yellow light, and finally white ^ 
light If we could attain even 
higher temperatures m the lab- 
oratory, we could make bodies 
“ blue hot,'’ as is actually ob- 
served with some of the stars 
The other law states 

= Constant T® (94) 

Following up Boltzmann's , 10 ^cm 

work, Wien has derived both of Piq log 

these laws theoretically by means 

of the second law of thermod3mamics, but it is not possible 
to obtain a mathematical expression relating A, and T 
in this way This can only be done if some assumption is 
made as to the actual mechanism of emission and absorp- 
tion of radiation Some attempts have been made in this 
direction, and they will be touched on in the Conclusion 

170. The Measurement of Temperature by Radia- 
tion. — It IS evident that we can measure the temperature 
of a body by an examination of the radiation stream which 
it emits. Twc» ways are open to us , we can either use 

12* 
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Stefan's law or one of the two laws expressed m equations 
(93) and (94) The superiority of these methods over any 
which we have so far described is that there is no limit 
' to the temperature which can be measured by the radiation 
method, since the measuring instruments are not in contact 
with the hot body In all other types of thermometer the 
bulb must be placed in contact with the hot body and so 
it cannot measure temperatures above the melting-point 
of the material of the bulb In practice this imposes an 
upper limit of about 1600® C The radiation method has 
one disadvantage Since it uses one of the equations (92), 
(93) » (94), it tacitly assumes that the body whose tem- 

perature IS being measured is a black body This is by 
no means necessarily the case, and when it is not the 
measured temperature will be too low This is because a 
black body is a full radiator and either the total quantity 
of radiation it emits or that of any particular wave-length 
IS greater than that sent out by the given body when 
they are at the same temperature The radiation method 
measures what is called the black body temperature, 
which is a lower limit to the actual temperature of the body 
171 . Fery’s Total Radiation Pyrometer. — ^This instru- 
ment measures the temperature of a body by means of 

the total radiation 
which it emits and 
is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig 
109 The radiation 
from the hot body 
IS focussed by the 
Fig 109. concave mirror M on 

to the diaphragm D 
The eyepiece E is to enable this to be done by a device, 
the details of which are irrelevant The radiation then 
falls on the blackened strip S, to the back of which one 
junction of a thermo-couple is attached The radiation 
heats up this strip and so produces a current which 
deflects the galvanometer G Arrangements must be made 
to use the pyrometer at such a distance from the body 
that the image of it completely fills the hole in the dia- 
phragm Then the reading of the galvanometer is inde- 
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pendent of the precise distance between the p3?Tometer 
and the body This is because the reading depends on 
the brightness, or amount of radiation per unit area, of 
the image if it is larger than the hole The brightness 
IS independent of distance, since, if the distance is doubled, 
the amount of radiation falling on the mirror M is divided 
by four, but so is the area of the image 

In practice it is found that the deflection of the gal- 
vanometer is not proportional to the fourth power of 
the absolute temperature of the body and so it has to be 
calibrated This is done by sighting the pyrometer on 
a black body, whose temperature can be measured by 
a standard thermo-couple The black body can then be 
raised to various known temperatures and the correspond- 
ing deflection of the galvanometer can be read In this 
way a calibration curve of galvanometer deflection and 
temperature can be drawn up or the galvanometer can be 
calibrated directly in degrees 

172. The Disappearing Filament Pyrometer. — ^This 
makes use of the radiation confined to a small range 


L 



Fig no 


of wave-lengths and is illustrated diagrammatically in 
Fig no The body B whose temperature is to be 
measured is focussed by the lens L on to a filament F, 
whose temperature can be adjusted to any desired value 
by passing a suitable electric current through it, which 
is measured with an ammeter The filament and the 
image of the body are viewed through a piece of special 
glass R with the eyepiece E The glass only allows a 
narrow range of wave-lengths in the red to pass through 
it The current through the filament is adjusted until 
the filament disappears against the background formed 
by the image of the body under test This means that 
the brightness of the red hght eimtted by the filament 
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IS the same as that emitted by the body If the brightness, 
or energy emitted per square centimetre per second, is 
the same in the two cases, then their temperature is the 
same The instrument is calibrated by sighting it on a 
black body, whose temperature can be measured with 
a standard thermo-couple, the ammeter which measures 
the filament current being calibrated directly in degrees. 
We may notice, in conclusion, that the method of direct 
calibration restricts the range of these thermometers to 
that of the gas thermometer, thermo-couple, and so on 
But they are preferable to them in industry, since they 
are direct reading, quicker, easier to use, and do not need 
to be in contact with the body whose temperature is being 
measured 

173 . The Measurement of the Temperature of the 
Sun. — ^The above two radiation thermometers can only be 
used up to the same temperature as ordmary thermometers, 
and we must now describe how temperatures above this 
range are measured Our method must give temperature 
on the work scale How can this be done when we are 
going outside the range of the gas thermometer, which 
has so far been our only method of getting at a temperature 
on the work scale ^ First of all, Stefan's law and those 
represented by equations (93) and (94) are not only verified 
by experiment for the range of the gas thermometer, but 
theory suggests that they are true for any range of tem- 
perature. The law we have used in establishing this is 
the second law of thermodynamics, which, we have seen, 
IS the one law in physics on which we can place the most 
reliance So we shall be safe in using these laws as our 
basis Furthermore, as a confirmation of this, Lummer 
and Pringsheim undertook a series of experiments in 
which they measured the temperature of a specially con- 
structed black body at about 2300^^ A. by aU the three 
methods ; that is, using Stefan's law, the law relatmg 
the wave-length corresponding to the maximum emission, 
and the one relating the actual maximum energy of emission 
and temperature. The results obtained by each method 
agreed with one another to within the limits of experi- 
mental error, showmg that the use of any of these three 
laws is justified outside the range for which they have 
been experimentally verified. 
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We shall illustrate the method adopted by describing 
the classic case of the measurement of the temperature 
of the sun First of all the solar constant is measured 
This is the amount of radiation which would fall m 
I minute on a surface of i sq cm in area placed normal 
to the sun's rays at the distance of the surface of the 
earth from the sun outside the earth's atmosphere This 
quantity is measured by an absolute instrument such 
as that described in Art 168, a correction being made 
for the absorption of the atmosphere The most reliable 
results so far obtained he between 2 and 2 5 calories per 
sq cm per minute Taking 2 3 as our value, we have the 
total amount of energy radiated by the sun per minute 
= 2 3 X 47r X (93,000,000 X 5280 X 12 X 2 54)^ calories 
If we take the radius of the sun as 430,000 miles, we 
have the amount of energy radiated per sq cm per 
mmute by the sun 

= ^ 3 X 4^ X (93,000,000 X 5280 X 12 X 2 54)^ 

~ 47r X (430,000 X 5280 X 12 X 2 54)^ 

== I 08 X 10® calories 

From eqijation (92), assuming Stefan's constant to be 
I 37 X lo^^^ calories per sq cm per second, we have 
I 08 X 10® = 60 X I 37 X io “^2 X T^ 

where T == the black-body temperature of the sxm m ®A. 
T = 6000'’ A 

This method is applicable both to the stars and terrestrial 
bodies at very high temperature above the range of 
ordmary thermometers 

Examples on Chapter XV 

1 What are the principal points of resemblance and dif- 
ference between radiant heat and visible light ^ How would 
you demonstrate them experimentally ^ [O and C ) 

2 Give the various means whereby heat may be transmitted 
and show how all these are reduced to a minimum in a thermos 
flask made with a long tapering cork (Camb Schol ) 

3 Write a short essay on the infra-red region of the spectrum 
{Camb Schol ) 
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4 How would you show that a large amount of the energy 
radiated by a gas burner consists of non-luminous heat radia- 
tion ^ How would you measure the amount of absorption 
by a sheet of glass ^ {Oxford Schol ) 

5 Discuss the evidence, both experimental and theoretical, 
in favour of the view that “ good emitters are good absorbers ” 

6 Give an account of some outstanding examples of the 
fact that a body which emits radiation well is also a good 
absorber 

7 Show that the radiation in a uniform temperature en- 
closure depends only on the temperature of the enclosure and 
not on the material of which it is made or on the presence of 
any other bodies in the enclosure Why is such radiation called 
'' full radiation and why is it the same as black body 
radiation ^ 

8 Describe a sensitive instrument for the detection and 
measurement of radiant heat 

Explain how the reading on such an instrument depends 
on the area, distance, inclination and temperature of a black 
surface, the radiation from this being received by the receiving 
surface in a direction normal to that surface {Tripos, Part i ) 

9 Give a short account of the methods and results of ex- 

periments which have been made to investigate the variation 
of the rate of radiation of heat with temperature {Camb 
Schol ) * 

10 What is meant by black body radiation '' at a given 
temperature ^ Describe some method by which it may be 
investigated {Camb Schol ) 

1 1 What IS meant by the quality of the radiation emitted 
by a body ^ Give a very brief account of the way in which 
the quaJity of the radiation emitted by a black body and its 
variation with temperature have been investigated Draw 
graphs to illustrate the results which have been obtained and 
state the laws which have been induced from them 

12 If the total radiation from unit area of a body be given 
by od^ where 9 is the absolute temperature and a has the value 
53 X IO-® in CGS units, calculate the temperature of the 
Earth, assuming that it absorbs half the energy falling on it 
from the Sun (Radius of Sun 7 x loi® cm , radius of Earth 
63 X 10® cm , mean radius of orbit of the Earth 15 x lo^® 
cm , temperature of Sun's surface 6000° Abs ) {Oxford Schol ) 

13 State Stefan's law of radiation, pointing out the type 
of radiator to which it applies Indicate briefly (i) how such 
a radiator is realised in the laboratory, (2) how it is used to 
extend the temperature scale above 1600® C (N U J B ) 
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14 A silver disc fitted with a device for indicating its 
temperature is suspended in front of a gas fire The side 
facing the fire is blackened and the reverse side is highly 
polished 

(a) Draw a graph showing how you would expect its tem- 
perature to change from the moment at which it is placed m 
this position 

{b) Show how you would determine the number of calories 
which it receives per second from the fire {N U J B ) 

15 Give an account of radiation methods of measuring high 
temperatures {Tripos, Part i ) 

16 Calculate the temperature attained by the glass bulb of 
a 100 watt electric lamp in a vacuum, if the bulb is a sphere of 
5 cm radius and the filament may be treated as a point source 
You may assume that the temperature of the surroundings 
is 15° C , the glass absorbs 75 per cent of the radiation 
falling on it, that it emits three-quarters as well as a full radiator, 
and you may neglect the radiation emitted from the inner 
surface of the glass bulb Does your answer depend on the 
value of the absorptive and emissive power of the glass ^ 

Explain carefully how the temperature attained by the glass 
bulb will alter if the lamp is transferred from a vacuum to the 
atmosphere 

Conclusion. — We have now come to the end of our 
]0urney and it is natural to turn back and survey the ground 
we have covered, that we may the better appraise the 
worth of the new territory we have won At the outset 
of the journey we stated that it was our aim to fit the 
facts into a rational scheme and it has been the ideal of 
Victorian physics to interpret this as an attempt to ex- 
plain all the phenomena of physics in terms of mechanics 
Lord Kelvin was perhaps the most famous exponent of 
this view, and he believed that all the phenomena of 
heat, light, sound, and electricity and magnetism would 
be ultimately explicable in terms of mechanics applied to 
the ultimate particles of matter He went even further 
than this and asserted that no phenomenon was ever 
really satisfactorily explained unless a mechanical model 
of it had been made 

What have we achieved in the light of this point of 
view ^ We have succeeded in obtaining a qualitative 
explanation of the thermal behaviour of solids, liquids. 
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and gases on the kinetic theory of matter, which is based 
on the application of mechanics to the molecules of 
matter Further, we have obtained a complete mathe- 
matical explanation of the properties of the ideal gas 
working on the same lines, and it has been possible to 
extend the theory to actual gases and to give a picture 
of the transition from the liquid to the gaseous state 
Of these various extensions we have only described the 
one due to Van der Waals, since it achieves more for a 
given number of assumptions than the other attempts 
This illustrates yet another aspect of science, namely, the 
aesthetic element Some of the other equations of state 
fit the facts even more closely than Van der Waals' equa^ 
tion does, yet many people place very little reliance on 
such theories The reason is that they contain too many 
assumptions, some of which seem to be designed to pro- 
duce the right result rather than to follow from the nature 
of matter itself To put it another way, these theories 
give no intellectual satisfaction, they make no sesthetic 
appeal , and where two theories explain the facts equally 
well, this is the decisive criterion There is much to be 
said for the view that a given set of facts can be explained 
by quite a number of theories and that therefore the 
aesthetic element in science is really the most important 
one 

The other great generalisation which has emerged from 
our study of heat is the Second Law of Thermodynamics 
This arose from the study of heat engines and has found 
the most widespread applications in all branches of science, 
ptire and applied, and has finally made its way into the 
realm of philosophy and theology This is on account of 
the fact that it predicts the ultimate stagnation of the phy- 
sical universe, a state in which literally nothing can happen. 
But perhaps an even greater reason for its importance is 
the fact that it is one of the laws of physics, the probability 
of whose being broken can be calculated, and the chances 
turn out to be so minute that they are not worth reckoning 
on One final word may be said , it may be necessary 
to revise this law in the light of new facts or new theories 
based on such facts, but everything appears to be against 
this at the moment 
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Having reviewed those generalisations which have been 
successfiil, we must now turn to the failures We do so, 
not with any sense of despair, but in the hope that the 
ultimate outcome will be new and even more interesting 
knowledge, as has so often been the case in the past We 
may mention two cases of this In the first place, it was 
the failure in the agreement of the densities of atmospheric 
and chemically prepared nitrogen which led Rayleigh and 
Ramsay to the discovery of the rare gases of the atmo- 
sphere , secondly, it was the failure to account along ortho- 
dox methods for the line of atomic weight 22 which appeared 
m the positive ray analysis of neon, which led Aston to 
the discovery of isotopes 

We shall now discuss two failures in the realm of heat 
of the attempt to explam the facts m terms of classical 
mechanics The first concerns the atomic heat of solid 
elements and the molecular heat of gases In each case 
the kinetic theory leads to the view that the molecular 
heat has a certam numerical value and is independent of 
temperature This fits the facts quite well at ordinary 
and higher temperatures, but it breaks down completely 
for low temperatures We have already seen in Art 24 
m the case of solid elements that experiment shows that the 
atomic heat tends to zero as the absolute zero is approached 
and the same is true of gases We saw in Art 23 that 
Emstem had suggested a new theory, called the quantum 
theory, which gave a general explanation of the facts 
The feature of this theory is the discontinuity of energy 
and so it can be seen that it cuts right across the classical 
theory of mechanics For this reason many physicists 
found themselves unable to accept Einstein's theory and 
took the view that the classical mechanics had failed to 
account for the facts of specific heat, not because the laws 
of classical mechanics were wrong, but because the assump- 
tions as to the nature of the heat energy were untrue. 

The second discrepancy between fact and theory is in 
the distribution of the energy in the spectrum of a black 
body All attempts to explain this on the classical 
mechanics lead to the equation 

E;, = S7TkTX-\ 
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where the symbols have their usual meanings. The inter- 
pretation of this equation is that the amount of energy 
situated in the short wave-lengths is infinite, which is 
manifestly contrary to experience In fact, experiment 
shows that the total amount of energy distributed among 
all wave-lengths is considerably less than the heat energy 
of the black body Planck first put forward the quantum 
theory to explain this discrepancy and his results are in 
good agreement with experiment, but his theory was not 
accepted at first since it is contrary to the classical me- 
chanics But in 1912 the French mathematician, Poincard, 
showed in a brilliant piece of analysis that the facts of 
black body radiation could never be explained on any 
theory in which energy was continuous, and that some 
such discontinuity as postulated in the quantum theory was 
essential 

Poincare’s work marks the turning-point in the contro- 
versy between the supporters of the classical and quantum 
theories, and since then attempts have been and are still 
being made to find a quantum mechanics, which will 
explain the facts of specific heats and black body radiation, 
and at the same time reduce to the classical mechanics in 
all ordinary phenomena The mistake the supporters of 
the classical mechanics made was to suppose that it would 
not only fit the facts m the macroscopic world, for which 
it was origmally designed, but also those in the world of 
atoms It turns out that this is not the case, and the assump- 
tion that it would be so was an extrapolation It is the 
same thing as assuming that, because a certain graph is 
a straight line over a certain region which has been in- 
vestigated experimentally, it will continue to be so over 
a wider region Such an assumption is called an extra- 
polation and IS always subject to revision in the light of 
experiment 

The present state of affairs illustrates yet another aspect 
of science, with which we may conclude this book It is 
that science is a series of approximations to the truth , at 
no stage do we claim to have reached finality ; any theory 
is liable to revision in the light of new facts In this book 
we have completed one approximation in the case of heat 
and have led the reader to the stage at which it becomes 
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apparent that it is only an approximation And, on this 
note, we must now take leave of him and refer him to more 
-advanced books on the subject for a full account of the 
new mechanics This is both the joy and inspiration of 
science, that there appears to be no end to new knowledge 
with its interest Each advance yields a more far-reaching 
and interesting picture of the physical world, while at the 
same time opening up fresh views m the shape of new 
problems awaiting solution. 



ANSWERS TO NUMERICAL EXAMPLES 

Chapter I 

3. 10 2^^0 , 68 3° C. ; o 8® C 7 . 44 2*" C 13 . 422° C , 

267° C , 274 3® C 19 . 600 cm , 994 ohms, 2 5® C 22 . 51® C , 

40® C 23 . I 7® C , 30 4® C , 40® C , 80® C 

Chapter II 

2 . 19 4® C 3 . — 185® C 4 . 9 35 h p , 13 I® C per min 

6. 16® C , 43® C 6. 16 9 7 . 8 22 mm 10 . o 45 cal per 
grm per ®C 11. o 77 cal per grm per ®C. 13 . 14 o cal per 

grm 14 . 80 cal per grm 17 . 100 5 cal per grm 18 . 

15 14® C , 15 57® C 21 . 3 39 cal per grm per ®C 

Chapter III 

3 . o 180 m 4 . 75 351 cm , 24*996 cm 5 . 67 4® C 6. 
500® C 7 . 53 6 sec 9 . 4007 924 sq cm , 4007 920 sq cm , 
o 0001 per cent 10. 475 x 10-’ per degree 

Chapter IV 

1.4 366 grm 2. 106 260 c c , 106 360 c c , 01 per cent 
3 . 35 89 grm 4 . 75 6° C 5 . 69 3° C 6.0 0000033 per ®C , 

o 000539 per ®C 9 . o 000916 per ®C 12. 751 5 mm 

13 . 75 207 cm 14 . 75 33 cm 

Chapter V 

2 . 32 2 c c 3 . 6 9 c c 4 . o 078 grm per litre 6, 
14 1 cm 6. 538® C 7 . per ®C at o® C 8. i 55 i 

9 - o 993 I 12 . 77 5 cm 13 . 2 065 X 10® ergs per srm 

per ®C 


Chapter VI 

13 * Difference in boilmg-pomt is o 067® C 14 . 96 6® C. 
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Chapter VII 

3 * Decrease the volume of the air to 20 c c 4 * 2*04 km 
9, 38 I per cent 12. o 154 grm , £66 

Chapter VIII 

3. o 75 h p 5 . 93 4 grm 8. o 99 cal per grm per ®C 

254 X 10’ ergs per calorie 11 . 4 165 joules per calorie 
12 . 595 calories 13 . 582 B Th U 14 . 4 19 X 10’ ergs 
per calorie 15 . o 117° C 16 . 156® C 


Chapter IX 


5 . 

2 60 


I 84 X 
X 10® 


10® cm 


cm 


per 


Vnt 

5 II X 10* cm per sec 
I 84 X 10® cm per sec 


per 

sec 


sec , 2 15 X 
3 02 X 10® 


8 . 


Vm 

3 38 X lOi® 


10® 


cm 


cm per sec , 
per sec 7. 
* per sec.*. 9. 


Chapter X 

13 . 1-50® C 

Chapter XII 

4 . 54 8® C 5. 13 4® C , 4 87 grm 7 . — 24 6® C. 

8. — 47 9® C 9 . 185 6® C 10 . If IS the initial pressure, 

iPor ^ 5^4 Pot — 42 2® C 

Chapter XIII 

8. o 041 h p 13 . — o 0074® C 15 . o 36® C. 

Chapter XIV 

2 . o 392 cm per hour, 19 hours 13 . 6870 cal. 14 . 
2050 cal 15 . 102 4® C 16 . 2*6i cm 18 . 151 24® C , 

I 75 amp 19 . 48 9° C , 135 6® C 20 . 6 = 100(1 — 

where d is the temperature I cm from the entrance to the 

tube and p == — — 21. o 198 cal , o 70 cal per sq cm. 

y log- ~ 

per sec per unit temp gradient 22 . i 13 X 10 CGS 
umts 23 . 30 8^ min 24 . 994,000 cal 27 . 4*34 cal per 
sec 

Chapter XV 
12 . 290® A 16 . 227® C. 
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